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VI PREFACE. 

It is certainly remarkable how much there is worthy 
of record in members of so small a Community, and 
how large a proportion have made their mark in the 
varied walks of life. Science and Literature, Art and 
Manufacture, Philanthropy and Religion, Mission Effort 
and Education, Social Reforms and Mechanical Develop- 
ments, have all had their furtherance from various 
members of our Society whose lives are here recorded. 
It forms a remarkable evidence of that quickening 
power in what the early Friends trusted would prove 
* Primitive Christianity revived." 

This remark receives further illustration, when it is 
observed that, with but little exception, the various 
individuals thus brought under notice have been the 
fruit of training in pious families, and how often they 
have themselves acknowledged the blessing attendant 
oo a mother^s care. 

It remains now but to add that the Committee 
will fed themselves amply repaid for their no small 
labour if the general acceptance of this work does but 
meet the Costs incurred in its production, and the 
absence of any other desire than to benefit the Society 
may be shown by their resolve to hand any surplus, 
should such accrue, to the Committee of the London 
Friends' Institute for the benefit of the Gallery Fund. 

W. BECK. 
W. F. WELLS. 
H. G. CHALKLEY. 

Lou DON, 

JVMM9 JWPMMf lOBo* 
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The Quaker of tho olden time, 

How calm and 6rm and true I 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime 

He walked the dark earth through. 
The lust of power, the love of gain, 

The thousand lures of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 

The purity within. 

With that deep insight which detects 

All great things in the small, 
And knows how each roan's life affects 

The spiritual life of all. 
He walked by faith and not by sight. 

By love and not by law ; 
The presence of the wrong or right 

He rather felt than saw. 

He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 

That nothing stands alone, 
That whoso gives the rootive, makes 

His brother's sin his own. 
And pausing not for doubtiiil choice 

Of evils great or small, 
He listened to that inward voice 

Which called away from all. 



From scheme and creed the li^t goes out. 

The saintly fiaict survives ; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 

Revealed in holy lives. 

J. G. Whittibr. 
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LUCY AGGS. 
Born 1789— Died 1853 — Aged Sixty-three Years. 

Litliograph 9x7 in. 

Lucy Aggs was the daughter of Thomas and Lucy 
Aggs, and was born in Norwich, on the 20th of 4th 
month, 1789. Her mother was a daughter of Henry 
Gurney, one of the original partners in the Norwich 
Bank. In a minute issued by Norwich Monthly Meeting 
concerning her, it mentions that ''after much mental 
conflict, she came forth in the ministry early in the year 
1821 ; and her communications being to the comfort 
and edification of Friends, she was recorded as a Minister 
at the close of the following year," and the following 
obituary notice is taken from Tlu Norfolk News : — 

^ The life of this Christian lady furnishes no incidents 
of an exciting or remarkable character ; for though it 
was one of considerable activity, rich in deeds of bene- 
volence and religion, and even in some degree public, 
yet it was a life of sunshine rather than of sound. It 
had in it neither the earthquake, nor the whirlwind, 
nor the consuming fire, but only 'the still small voice,' 
which was more powerful than them all. She evidently 
never sought 'great things for herself/ but 'her very 
gentleness made her great' And the remembrance of 
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2 BIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE. 

her meek and quiet spirit^ of her simple habits and of 
her instinctive shrinking from everything that might have 
the appearance of display, renders it somewhat difficult 
to record her name on the pages of a public paper. 

** Educated by her parents as one of the Society of 
Friends, she ultimately adopted their peculiarities from 
conviction as well as from habit They were associated, 
however, with a cordial and practical belief of all the 
great truths of Christianity ; so that she was, all through 
life; much more distinguished by the graces which the 
Gospel inspires, than by the costume and language which, 
as a Friend, she adopted. Possessed of a clear and 
sound understanding, of a quick and susceptible but 
carefully controlled temper, and of undoubted conscien- 
tiousness, she became a most efficient member of many 
of our benevolent and religious institutions. The Ladies' 
Bible Association, the Sick Poor Society, the Magdalen, 
the British Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Jews, the Orphans' Home, the Ladies* Branch of 
the City Mission, and the committees of schools and of 
other institutions, occupied her attention, and received 
her services. She gave to them not only her name and 
her liberal contributions, but her punctual and regular 
attendance. Having a remarkable tact in business, ' the 
sisters of charity ' with whom she was associated in these 
societies always found that when she presided or assisted 
in the committee-room, the business of the hour was 
conducted with great judgment, order, and expedition. 
"Fc-r numy years she was a Minister in the Christian 
Sode^ to which she belonged, and latterly the service 
was often conducted chiefly by herself. • . . Her public 
ad^iresses were decidedly evangelical in their doctrine, 
a'jd were enforced with appropriate appeals to the heart 
and conscience There was an eloquence, too, in the 
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* awful goodness ' of her character, as well as in her soft 
and silvery tones, which gave demonstration and power to 
her discourses, and which strongly excited the sympathy 
of every Christian mind. These various occupations were 
conducted, however, with a due regard to the claims of 
her own house. These claims, in her case, were not 
indeed very numerous, but they were faithfully discharged ; 
and by her orderly, courteous, and religious habits, she 
diffused a holy and a happy influence which won the 
affectionate esteem of those around her. Her end was 
peace. After a short illness, which was alleviated and 
sanctified by Christian consolation and hope, she died as 
gently as she had lived. She died at the house of 
her brother-in-law, John Brightwen, at Thorpe, near 
Norwich, on the 23rd of ist month, 1853, in the sixty- 
fourth year of her age, a Minister about thirty years. 
Her remains were interred in Friends' burial ground at 
Norwich." 



JOHN ALLEN. 
Born 1790— Died 1859 — Aged Sixty-eight Years. 

Enlarged Pliotograph 23 x 17 in. 

John Allen was bom at Liskeard, on the 26th of 9th 
month, 1790. Deprived of his father by death in in- 
fancy, the care of himself and an only sister devolved on 
their watchful mother, and their uncle, Samuel Rundell. 
Of the maternal care thus bestowed, John Allen thus 
wrote : — "She taught by example more than by words, and 
ruled by love and persuasion rather than by authority." 
He received his school education at Milvertoo, and 
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also at Josiah Forster's establishment, Southgate, near 
London. The intercourse with valued friends which the 
neighbourhood of London aflbrded was acknowledged as 
having been a blessing, and the friendships formed with 
intelligent and serious young friends compensated for the 
limited association of home, and strengthened his attach- 
ment to his own religious Society. Soon after leaving 
school he applied himself assiduously to business as a 
wool-stapler. There was now little leisure for intellectual 
pursuits, but that little was diligently occupied 

In i8lO he was deprived by death of his affectionate 
mother ; through her long illness she had been the object 
of his devoted attention, and though he felt much stripped, 
yet the comforting assurance was not wanting, that, as he 
endeavoured to serve the Lord, He would be with him for 
good through the future paths of life. 

In 1 8 1 2 he was united in marriage to Frances, daughter 
of George Fox, of Perran, but this happy union was only 
of short duration. They were soon called to part with an 
infant son,and in 1 8 1 6 his beloved wife, over whose declining 
health he had watched with anxious care, was suddenly 
taken away, leaving him with the sole charge of an infant 
daughter, but in the depth of his affliction he felt that 
underneath are the Everlasting Arms of Israel's Shepherd. 

In the year 1820 he married Elizabeth Wright, of 
Bristol, with whom a close bond of union was permitted 
him during the remainder of his life. 

About this time bis friends had appointed him 10 the 
station of an Elder. In the fulfilment of this, as well as of 
other important services in the Church, his conduct was 
marked by the meekness of wisdom, and whilst steadfast 
In upholding and defending that which he believed to be 
truth, he was a bright example of patience and condescen- 
sion, and of submission to the judgment of his friends. 
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John Allen was one who sought to honour the Lord 
by ** life and conversation " rather than by *" mere words 
or fervid emotions," and largely realised his desire of 
manifesting a '* practical, moral, self-renouncing, beneficent, 
unpretending religion." ** May we never " (he once wrote 
to a friend) ** be attempting to set ourselves in our 
imaginations on a AiU above others • • • nor dwell too 
much in the foggy valley of depression . • • but strive 
that every valley be exalted^ and every mountain and 
hill be brought low/' 

In 1830 he relinquished business, partly with a view 
to devote himself to the education of his children ; he 
was also deeply interested in the cause of general educa- 
tion, and the British Schools in his own town were from 
their commencement the objects of his devoted attention, 
and various other philanthropic objects of general or local 
interest received his warm support For twenty years he 
filled the office of poor-law guardian, and was a useful 
member of the Bible, Anti-Slavery, and Peace Societies, ii 
all his intercourse with others maintaining, with integrity 
and meekness, the character of a consistent Friend. 

He was for many years a diligent attender of the 
Yearly Meeting, and was several times appointed on 
committees for visiting the Quarterly Meetings, and in 
the year 1845, ^^ ^ deputation to the Yearly Meeting 
of Indiana, where a separation had taken place in con- 
nection with the question of slavery. Referring to this 
latter service, which brought him many and valued friend- 
ships with brethren in America, he wrote : — 

''This intercourse between members of the London 
Yearly Meeting, and those of many of the meetings on 
the American continent, was, I trust, productive of good ; 
we were brought near to each other, and closely united 
iq spiritual fellowship, and amid diversities of circum* 
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Stances and practice, had often to feel that the faithful 
living members compose one spiritual body, of which 
Christ alone is the true and ever-living Head." 

For many years John Allen had spoken occasionally in 
Meetings for Worship, which oflerings became more frequent 
in the latter years of his life, and were characterised— 
especially in prayer — by deep feeling and humility. 

Various literary subjects at times engaged his atten« 
tion, resulting in publications, of which the most important 
was a work on ** State Churches and the Kingdom of 
Christ," that has had an extensive circulation. His pen 
was also often employed in endeavouring to promote the 
dissemination of the views of his own Society. 

This active and useful course of life was terminated by 

rather a brief illness, on the 15th of 2nd month, 1859, 

at the age of 68 years. 

Adapted firom the Annual Moniior. 

" Beloved, revered I thy course I knew. 
Path of the just in wisdom's way ; 
A shining light that brighter grew 
To perfect day. 

" Taught of thy Lord, it seem'd no thrall 
To take His yoke, and self to make 
Of no repute ; servant of all, 
For Jesus' sake. 

«' Valiant for Truth ! Bold to confess 
Truth, in its fresh unfolding seen, 
Clear'd of Tradition's cloudiness, 
In native sheen ! 

** When coming glory gathered fast 

Round thy meek brow, I could discern, 
. With skill to teach, joined to the last, 
The will to learn ! 

'* The Church, thy service to resign. 

Must grieve, and riven hearts must sigh ; 
But records of such work as thine 
Remain on high I '' 

William Ball. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN. 

Born 1770 — Died 1843 — Aged Seventy-three 

Years. 

Engraving 1 6 x 1 3 1 it. 

William Allen was the eldest son of Job and Margaret 
Allen, of Spitalfields, London. His father's birthplace 
was Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, and his mother (whose 
maiden name was Stafford) was of Irish extraction, her 
family having formerly resided in the city of Cork. 

He was born 29th of 8th month, 1770; and even in 
boyhood evinced much of that activity of thought and 
energy in execution, which so remarkably characterised 
his later years. His pious parents, who were consistent 
members of the Society of Friends, endeavoured to make 
religion attractive to him, and taught their son to love and 
value Scripture truth and the society of those who were its 
advocates ; they early directed his mind to take heed to 
the convictions of the Holy Spirit, and their instructions, and 
tender, yet judicious restraint, were especially blessed to 
him. Often would he allude to his mother's watchful care, 
and how in the parting hours she would gather her sons 
around her to repeat, each holding the other by the 
hand, their evening hymn ** Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night" 

William Allen's health not being strong, he was placed but 
for ashort time with William Alexander at Rochester School. 
His tastes for philosophical pursuits were developed early, 
and at fourteen he had made for himself a telescope, which, 
though it cost him but fourteen penctf in materials, was 
sufficiently powerful to show Jupiter^s satellites. His father 
intended to have brought him up to his own business 
(that of a silk weaver), and he followed it for ^ time. But 
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his talents and character, and the taste he showed for 
chemical pursuits, led Joseph Gumey Bevan to introduce 
him into his chemical establishment at Plough Court, 
where he soon rose to a responsible position, and ultimately 
became its well-known proprietor. Continuing ardent in 
study, he rose at four or five o'clock in the morning to 
gain time out of business hours for its pursuit, and this 
habit of early rising continued with him through life. 

Having pursued his studies in chemistry and several 
other branches of natural science with much success, he 
accepted the office of Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy's 
Hospital, where he also delivered a course on several 
branches of experimental philosophy. These pursuits 
brought him into association with the leading scientific 
minds of the day, and friendship with John Dalton, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and W. H. Pepys, with the latter of 
whom he conducted some chemical investigations, which 
were communicated to the Royal Society, and published 
in its Transactions. He delivered a course of lectures at 
the Royal Institution by Sir Humphrey Davy's request, 
and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1807, having been previously made one of the Linnaean 
Society, and a member of several foreign scientific 
institutions. The science of astronomy he pursued with 
great pleasure, having fitted up a valuable observatory for 
the purpose on his own premises. 

But in the midst of scientific pursuits and cares of 
increasing business he was led to engage earnestly in 
efforts for the good of his fellow-creatures, being prompted 
by his affectionate disposition and by desires to be found 
a faithful steward of the talents and opportunities entrusted 
to him. Notwithstanding his many and varied engage- 
meats he maintained the practice of securing some portion 
•of each day for private religious retirement, was diligent 
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in an attendance of the week-day meetings, as well as 
those held on First days. He also found time to attend 
meetings for discipline, and took a lively interest in the 
spiritual welfare of his fellow-members. 

In his public lectures to young medical students at 
Gu/s Hospital, he availed himself of opportunities to 
impress upon them the great truths of revealed religion ; 
and was careful to manifest that he was not ashamed of 
appearing before men as a humble and self-denying 
Christian. 

Early in life William Allen espoused the cause of the 
Slave, and made resolve at the age of nineteen to abstain 
from the use of sugar so long as the slave trade existed ; 
and he took an earnest share in eflbrts for its abolition, 
being a friend and coadjutor of Wilberforce and Clarkson 
throughout the prolonged struggle. When this was ended 
by its abolition, his efforts continued for extinction of 
slavery in British dominions, and to promote colonies in 
Africa of liberated slaves. 

Another object which engaged his attention was 
diffusion of useful knowledge and education. He became 
one of the earliest supporters of Joseph Lancaster's system, 
whose school (in the Borough Road) he visited in iSos'i 
and was much affected by the '* sight of nearly a thousand 
children gathered out of the streets, and placed under a 
course of scriptural instruction and moral training.** 

When this inventor of education under a monitorial 
system became involved in pecuniary difficulties, William 
Allen, in conjunction with his friend Joseph Fox, undertook 
their settlement, and by forming a committee originated 
the British and Foreign School Society, of which he became 
Treasurer, and continued throughout life in that position, 
working for its interests and the extension of this system 
of education with the greatest assiduity and zeaL 
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It brought him into association with many eminent 
Statesmen and Noblemen interested in the progress of 
education, and with some members of the Royal Family, 
especially the Duke of Kent, who was a firm friend to the 
movement from its commencement This royal duke 
formed so high an opinion of William Allen's character as 
to request his advice, in conjunction with Dr. Lushington, 
for the extrication of his affairs, then much involved, and 
at his death they were left in the position of his executors. 
It was by their management that the duke, retiring for a 
while to the continent, was able to retrieve his finances, and 
at their advice was he led to return to England at a time 
that allowed of his daughter — the illustrious Sovereign 
of these realms — being bom a British subject 

William Allen*s exertions for the cause of education 
extended to foreign lands, and had considerable success 
in Russia, for when travelling in that country with 
Stephen Grellet they found the military schools of that 
country were using books for reading compiled from infidel 
writers, and on representing this to the authorities they 
were requested to prepare selections from Scripture instead, 
which have since been used there and in other countries 
also. 

It was in connection with education that William 
Allen established rural schools for the poor at Lindficld, 
in Sussex, conducted on the Borough Road system, but 
with manual training there was also an Establishment 
for young men, to qualify them for agricultural labour 
in connection with elementary literary instruction. He 
built CottageSi with small quantities of land attached 
varying from one to ten acres ; and published a work, 
* Colonies at Home, " to promote these allotments and 
increase the number of small independent cultivators. 

Hit laboufB brought him much anxiety and considerable 
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pecuniary sacrifice, but have borne fruit in the greater 
attention now bestowed on these important questions. 

He was prominent also in efforts for improvement 
of prisons, and abolition of Capital punishment His 
rooms at Plough Court, for a long series of years, were 
the meeting place for these and various other Asso- 
ciations, whilst his table afforded hospitable enter- 
tainment to ingenious and benevolent persons from all 
countries. 

In 1 8 14 William Allen, in conjunction with Bentham, 
Robert Owen, and four other partners, bought the New 
Lanark Mills to carry out schemes for social improvement 
in factory labour, which to a great extent succeeded ; but 
Robert Owen's principles became too avowedly sceptical 
for them to work harmoniously together, and he withdrew 
from the management in 1829, but William Allen 
retained his interest in the concern until 1835. 

When the allied Sovereigns visited London in 1 8 14, 
the Meeting for Sufferings appointed deputations to present 
them with Addresses, and on William Allen, as its clerk, 
devolved making arrangements with the Emperor of 
Russia for this purpose. Having obtained introduction 

• 

to the Emperor's Secretary, he apologised for entering 
with his hat on, and showed the address, which evidently 
produced deep feeling in Count Lieven's mind, and when 
William Allen called again for further arrangements he 
found that the Emperor was desirous first of attending 
a Friends' meeting, and at once set off under William 
Allen's escort for that at Westminster. This unexpected 
but remarkable occasion no doubt contributed to the 
friendship shown by the Emperor to members of the 
Society in after years. He acknowledged the solemnity 
of the silence, and was impressed by the ministry of 
Richard Phillips and John Wilkinson, who happened 
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to be present, and the latter of whom concluded the 
meeting with prayer. *" Nothing" (wrote William Allen) 
* could have answered better. Friends were helped," and 
he and John Wilkinson and Stephen Grellet had an 
interview of an hour's length next day, and much 
conversation on Friends* principles, which the Emperor 
appeared thoroughly to appreciate. 

In the year 1 822, when the sovereigns met in Conference 
at Vienna and Verona, William Allen felt it his duty 
to travel thither, for which the Duke of Wellington (as 
one of the commissioners) gave exceptional facilities, and 
conferred with him on Treaty provisions in favour of 
Africans, Greeks, and Waldenses. 

In 181 8 William Allen, with his much-loved friend 
Stephen Grellet, undertook an extensive continental 
journey, vbiting Norway, Sweden, Finland, and St 
Petersburg, where they had several opportunities of religious 
intercourse with the Emperor and with persons of influence 
at his Court, thence making their way to Constantinople 
and parts adjacent, returning through Italy, Switzerland, 
and France. This continental companionship was re- 
newed in 1832, when Germany, Hungary, France, and 
Spain were the scene of their evangelical and philanthropic 
labours. They examined schools, prisons, and social in- 
stitutions, and obtained interviews with statesmen, rulers, 
and princes, to inculcate their views of desirable reforms. 
There were also several other occasions of his travelling 
abroad with various Friends for similar objects. 

William Allen had his share of domestic trial. He 
was thrice married, and survived Lis last wife several 
years. His first marriage, in 1 796, was to Mary Hamilton, 
who died ten months later, leaving him with an only 
daughter, who was married in after life to Cornelius 
Hanbury, and herself died soon ffter giving birth to a 
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son (William Allen Hanbury). The second marriage 
was in 1 806, to Chariotte Hanbury, who died at Geneva, 
on one of their continental journeys in 18 16, and the 
third was in 1827, to Grizell Birkbeck {fUe Hoare), 
widow of Wilson Birkbeck, who died in 183$. His father, 
Job Allen, had died in 1 800 ; but his mother, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, survived till 1830. 

In the several relations of private life William Allen's 
character shone with peculiar brightness. The watchful 
state of mind evinced in early life continued throughout, 
and sensible of his need of Divine mercy and strength, he 
was an earnest suppliant at the throne of grace. For many 
years he held the station of Elder, and during the latter 
twenty- three years of his life was a recorded Minister. He 
was indeed one that sought to live up to the apostolic 
standard, " diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord." 

His decease occurred at Lindfield, on the 30th of 12th 
month, 1843, in the 74th year of his age — but the 
interment was in the Friends' burial ground at Stoke 
Newington. 

William Allen, on succeeding to Joseph Gumey Bevan'3 
chemical business, had Luke Howard as his partner, and 
their manufacture of chemicals greatly increasing, that de- 
partment was subsequently conducted by Luke Howard 
at Stratford, William Allen retaining the Plough Court 
concern, in which he became assisted and ultimately in 
partnership with John Thomas Barry and his two nephews, 
Daniel Bell and Cornelius Hanbury, forming the well- 
known firm of Allen, Hanbury, & Ca 
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Allen hath shown how wide a range 
In science — all philanthropies—- 
And in the world, may harmonise 

With constancy net ' given to change.' 
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** Let those of other's line inclined 

To judge, maik how he bow'd his neck 

To Christy and His rtsiraining check. 

With the camtraining^ sought to mind 1 " 

William Ball. 

Adapted from Annual Manihr and other sources. 



ROBERT ALSOP. 
Born 1803 — ^Died 1876 — ^Aged Seventy-two Years. 

Photograph 5x4 in. 

Robert Alsop was bom in 1 803 at Maldon, in Essex. 
His parents, Robert and Phebe Alsop {tUe Tanner), were 
shopkeepers in that town, and much respected by their 
fellow-townsmen, and among their friends. Of Phebe 
Alsop^ who^ as well as her husband, was a Minister, there is 
an account in the Annual Monitor of 1858. With more 
than ordinary staidness of character and application to 
study, he spent the years 18 16-17 at Ackworth School. 
While there he organised amongst his schoolfellows an 
association for the improvement of the mind ; which, 
under various modifications, has existed to the present 
time. In accordance with his scientific tastes, he served 
an apprenticeship under John Bell, of London, one of 
the first dispensing chemists in the metropolis, and 
afterwards entered successfully into business in Sloane 
Square^ Chelsea. He married, about the age of thirty, 
Mary Ann Dean, and at the funeral of his wife, in 
1 84 1, on the dissolution of their happy union of nine 
years, offered his first public prayer. In 1846 he 
entered again into the married state with Christine 
Majolieff of Congeniesi in the south of France. Having 
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both received a gift in the ministry, they became one 
another's helpers in the Lord. 

Robert Alsop was recorded a Minister in 1852, and 
three years afterwards retired from business, and settled 
in Stoke Newington, desiring to devote his time to the 
Lord and the good of his fellow-men, holding all that 
God had given him of time and strength as a steward- 
ship to be employed as appointed by the best of masters. 
Henceforth was he known for many years as a quiet, 
patient, useful, voluntary helper in whatever promoted 
the cause of Truth and Righteousness. 

The twenty years of retirement were, therefore, not 
years of useless ease, but Christian work. He was clerk 
for years both to the Meeting for Sufferings and his 
Quarterly Meeting, he acted as Secretary to a Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting's Negro and Aborigines' Fund, 
by which hard-working missionaries in the West Indies 
found their schools greatly assisted, for in the island 
of Jamaica alone nearly ninety schools were thus 
annually helped. 

In the cause of Peace, Religious Freedom, Education, 
and the spread of the Gospel, Robert Alsop was a . 
constant labourer, and of his private labours of love and 
charity one who knew him well said : *' He was doing 
good the livelong day, gentle as a lamb, like his Master, 
but firm as a rock for that Master's cause and honour." 

In 1856, he, together with his wife, accompanied Eliza 
Paul Gurney on a religious visit to the Vaudois Churches, 
and to Friends in the south of France ; and again in 
the following year to various places in Germany, etc 
In 1 867 he went with John Henry Douglas to Norway, 
and the year following with Joseph Crosfield to Den- 
mark. The latter country had not previously been 
visited by Friends from England. 
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In 1 87 1, after that cruel and desolating war which 
laid waste the fertile plains of France, he was engaged 
for many months with his beloved wife in extensive 
religious visits to many parts of that country, holding 
meetings at which even the Roman Catholic population 
gave their attendance. The efforts were renewed in 
subsequent years, and even as late as the autumn 
of 1875. 

To such an one life was pleasant, and the service of 
the Lord was liberty. He rejoiced in the free salvation 
through Christ Jesus. He had a love of natural history 
and the works of nature, and enjoyed the beauties of 
the garden and the cultivation of plants ; but had 
greater delight in the garden of the Lord. A peculiarly 
sweet and hallowed influence was observable for several 
weeks before his sudden removal. 

His prayer on the First day evening previous to the 
end had been very impressive, concluding with these 
words : ** We none of us know how short our time may 
be on earth ; but, living or dying, may we be Thine, 
through Jesus our Lord." Two evenings after this, when 
the duties of the day were ended, and the family retiring 
to rest, he lay down suddenly, and in a few moments 
was translated from work on earth to rest in heaven. 
His decease occurred on the nth of ist month, 1876, 
and the funeral was at Stoke Newington on the 17th 
of the same. He was a Minister about twenty-four 
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CHRISTINE ALSOP. 

Photograph 5 x 4 lit* 

Christine Alsop, widow of Robert AIsop, was bom at 
Congcnies, in the south of France, where her parents, 
Louis and Marie Majolier, resided. Her natural vivacity, 
tenderness of spirit, and intellectual capacity attracted 
the attention of William Allen, on a religious visit paid 
by him, in company with some other friends, to those parts, 
and her parents readily embraced his proposal for their 
daughter, Christine (then about twelve years of age), to go 
with him to England, that she might receive an education 
in his family. She grew up with her bright and aflectionate 
nature greatly enriched by the large and varied society 
into which this change introduced her, and she had almost 
reached middle life before returning to her native country 
for a residence. 

She now became much occupied in tuition among the 
children of French families at Nismes and its neighbour- 
hood, to some of whom her Christian influence was greatly 
blessed. Her aptitude in teaching, and thorough knowledge 
of both English and French, brought much accession to 
these outward engagements, but a desire to be found 
faithful in the service of her Saviour so prevailed, that 
these engagements were not unfrequently (though at 
some pecuniary sacrifice) put aside to place her linguistic 
knowledge at the service of Friends as interpreter when 
travelling in France. One of these occasions led to a 
renewed acquaintance with Robert Alsop, when he was 
travelling as companion to an American Friend, and the 
marriage that ultimately ensued gave her for twenty 
years a wedded life of great happiness and continued 
usefulness, and it would be impossible to conceive of any 

2 
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two more fitted than Robert and Christine Alsop were^ 
by combination of very different characters and tempera- 
ments, to become one another's helpmeet in the Lord. 
They were both in the station of acknowledged Ministers, 
and they were welcome everywhere. To none was the loss 
more conscious than when, by her beloved partner's death, 
this remarkable union was suddenly severed, but the few 
years of her life that remained were still marked by an 
active, though less conspicuous usefulness. To herself 
(as in the case of her beloved partner) life's close was 
sudden, but it came to one who could accept it as 
deliverance, saying, ^ How sweet ; I am so happy — happy 
in the Bei%#ved ; He, the good Shepherd, Who giveth His 
life for the sheep." 

Christine Alsop's peculiarly attractive manners, especially 
towards the young, made her a welcome visitor in the 
Ro3ral nursery, to which she had access from a personal 
acquaintance with the French lady in charge of the 
educational training of the early years of the princes and 
princesses, and the friendship thus formed in childhood 
with one whom they aflectionately called "la bonne 
dame," continued through life, even after they had left 
for homes in distant countries ; and one of the last letters 
written by the late Princess Alice was to this lovable 
fnend of her earliest years. 

Her decease took place when absent from home on 
a visit to her friend Rachel Rickman, near Lewes, but 
the funeral was at Stoke Newington, where the remains 
of her late husband had also been interred, and it was 
largely attended She was at the time of her death about 
seventy^five years of age, and had been a recorded 
Minister in our religious Society for nearly twenty-five 
years. 
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EDWARD ASH. M.D. 
Born 1797 — Died 1873 — Aged Seventy-six Years. 

Carti-de-visiU. 

Edward Ash, M.D^ was born in the city of Bristol on 
the 1 2th of 8th month, 1797, and received his education 
at a boarding school in Melksham, Wiltshire. In his 
twenty-fourth year he entered on a^ course of medical 
study in London and Edinboro', taking the degree of 
M.D. in 1825. Subsequently he was for a time at York, 
when the religious convictions of his early youth returned 
with much power, and continued to the end of his life. 
These were much strengthened by a friendship formed 
with Joseph John Gumey during a residence at Norwich, 
where he commenced practice as a physician, and he was 
recorded as a Minister by Norwich Monthly Meeting. 

In 1837 he retired from medical practice, and returned 
to Bristol, his native city ; which continued to be his 
abode for the latter half of his extended life. One useful 
result of his retirement from professional pursuits was a 
work in three volumes, consisting of " Explanatory Notes 
and Comments on the New Testament," the fruit of a 
diligent and careful study of the original Greek, and 
Dr. Ash took great interest in conducting Bible classes 
for the religious benefit of the young, which labours received 
much appreciation. 

For some years, diflerences on doctrine and practice led 
to Dr. Ash's withdrawal from membership in the Society 
of Friends, but he never joined any other Communion, 
and it was with great satisfaction that he was found 
able to reunite himself to them during the latter portion 
of his life. His conversational powers, his rich store of 
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learning and information, made his company very agreeable, 
and the earnest bent of his mind toward the unseen, but 
spiritual realities would often cause these occasions to 
become times of religious instruction and profit He 
enjoyed in no common degree the blessed consciousness 
of a life in Christ The young and undecided felt the 
influence of his singleness of aim, and the more mature 
Christian became strengthened in patience to run the race 
set before him. 

His domestic habits were on principle very simple and 
self-denying. He loved Nature greatly, and took much 
pleasure in walks through fine scenery, tracing in all, 
evidences of his heavenly Father's goodness and power. 

His wife was Caroline, a daughter of William Fry, of 
London, and after forty-seven years of union she was left 
his survivor. He had never enjoyed robust health, but 
his life extended to the age of seventy-six, and the illness 
that brought its termination was brief. It found him quite 
ready, and the state of his mind was shown by a memorial 
card which he prepared to be issued for himself shortly 
before its dose. It was headed, " A Christian Believer in 
the near prospect of Death," and described himself as 
decaying in bodily health and strength, but in spirit largely 
dwelling in that 'Mand of Beulah " of which John Bunyan 
tells us " that the birds sing and the flowers bloom, and 
delectable fruits grow ; where angels' visits are neither few 
nor far between ; and where the King Himself sometimes 
walks, taking delight in the works of His own hands;" and 
as his feet touched the margin of the river he said, ^ It is 
bfx>ad, but tranquil as a lake, and there's rock at the 
bottom, and Jesus is leading me through.^ His decease 
occurred on the 23rd of X2th month, 1873. 

Adapted from Annmal MonUor of 187^ 
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EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Born 1808 — Died 1879 — Aged Seventv-one Years. 

Enlarged Photograph 10 x 7 in. 

Edward Backhouse, the son of Edward and Mary 
Backhouse, was born at Darlington on 8 th of 5 th month, 
1808. A resident from early boyhood at Sunderland, 
of which place he became one of its foremost citizens, he 
was thoroughly identified in his interests with the busy, 
stirring life of the North of England. He was not him- 
self, however, actively engaged in commerce. Although 
a partner in collieries, and in the extensive banking 
business with which the name of his family has been so 
long connected, he took little, if any, share in the practical 
management of these businesses, having desired, from the 
time of his early manhood, to keep his hands free for 
philanthropic and religious work. He was an eager and 
diligent student of natural history, a frequent traveller, 
and a landscape painter of considerable merit Though 
not cultivating the graces of a professed orator, he could 
always be relied on to make a plain, vigorous, straight- 
forward speech with a heartiness that never failed to win 
the ear of a popular assembly. He was a rather keen, 
but not bitter politician, on the Liberal side, but never 
sought a seat in Parliament, whither he could certainly 
have gone as representative of Sunderland if he had 
desired to do so. His whole life was coloured by his 
enthusiastic adoption of the principles of that portion of 
the Christian Church to which his ancestors for many 
generations had belonged — the Society of Friends. 

Edward Backhouse used to refer his own conversion 
to the thirtieth year of his age. His life had been 
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always pure and unblamable according to man's judg- 
ment After this time it became more conspicuously 
devoted to the service of Christ ; yet it was not till 
fourteen years afterwards that he commenced work as 
a Minbter, previously to which he had occupied the 
station of an appointed Elder. 

It was during this period of his life that he was in 
a remarkable manner preserved from death by ship- 
wreck. In 1842 he had arranged to accompany his 
uncle, William Backhouse, on a visit to the little con- 
gregations of Friends in Norway. A few days before 
the time fixed for their departure, William Backhouse 
stood up to preach in the meeting-house at Darlington ; 
before he had uttered a word he fell back senseless, and 
expired upon the spot The event was of course felt as 
a great shock by all his relatives, including his nephew 
and intended companion ; but v^hen tidings came that 
the steamer in which they were to have sailed, and 
which started on her voyage on the very day of his 
uncle's funeral, had foundered at sea, and that all on 
board had perished, he saw that his own life had been 
given back to him in the course of God's Providence, 
and felt himself more than ever bound to use it in the 
service of Christ 

In 1852 he began to preach in the Assemblies of 
Friends, and after two years was " recognised " as a 
Minister, which position he occupied for the remaining 
twenty-five years of his life. 

His preaching was very characteristic of the man, 
mth no elaborate oratory, but a fine natural flow of 
language and a certain character of manly strength 
and earnestness in every discourse. His favourite topic 
of exhortation, especially in later years, was, ** Press 
on, do not be satisfied with infancy or childhood in 
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the Christian life. It is time now that you were full- 
grown men and women in Christ Jesus, with all the 
power to overcome which this maturer life should bring 
to you." The happiness of the Christian believer was 
another favourite theme both in his conversation and 
his sermons. In speaking of his life after conversion 
he says, ''The more closely I kept to my faithful 
Guide, the more I understood the beauty of holiness, 
the glory of the Lord's delightsome land, the sweetness, 
the safety, and the rest of abiding in Jesus." Those 
words ^ the Lord's delightsome land " are very character- 
istic both of his life and ministry, and in writing them 
(says his biographer) one seems to hear again the fine 
tones of that strong and hearty voice impressing them 
on his hearers. 

He married, in middle life, Katharine, daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Mounsey, of Sunderland. He had 
no children of his own, but always surrounded himself 
as much as possible with young people, his nephews 
and nieces, or the children of his old friends, and often 
seemed himself the youngest of the party. He associated 
them with himself in his rambles in search of health, 
in his yachting excursions in Norway, or his sketching 
tours in Switzerland ; and his own keen love of nature, 
and observant eye for her varying moods, made him a 
delightful companion on such occasions. It b diflScult 
to describe this part of his character without conveying 
the impression that his was a self-indulgent life ; but 
this was far from being the case. The sorrows and 
the sins of great cities, and especially of the great 
seaport near to which he himself lived, claimed a very 
large share of his time and thought, and he spent not 
only money, but health and energy, freely in the en- 
deavour to alleviate and reform them. He erected a 
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Mission-hall in one of the poorest districts of Sunder-* 
landy which became the resort of a large congrega- 
tion, and was the centre of a great Christianising and 
dvOising work in a district which had much need 
of such assistance, and in the various operations con- 
nected with this place he took a large personal share. 

Edward Backhouse took an active interest in the 
affairs of the Society, and in the years 1862 and 1863 
acted as clerk to its Annual Assembly in London. 

The latter years of his life were greatly devoted to 
Church History, for which he read extensively, and left 
at his death much material in MSS., which, under the 
able treatment of Charles Tylor, became expanded and 
arranged, and form four volumes, printed and illustrated 
in the best style, that have taken their position as a 
dear, concise, and candid presentment of the earlier 
stages of this great subject 

As has been already hinted, Edward Backhouse was 
not able to complete for the press any portion of this 
work* His health failed perceptibly after he had passed 
the threescore years and ten, but he was still able to 
engage in his ordinary pursuits. In the hope of pro- 
fiting by a southern dimate he went to Hastings, but 
was there sdzed with a more serious malady, and 
after an illness of only four days, passed peacefully 
away on the 22nd May, 1879. 

This account is extracted from that written by Thomas Hodgkin, 
IX.D., as an introduction to "Backhouae and Tylor*! Early 
Chuidi Histoiy.'' 
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HANNAH CHAPMAN BACKHOUSE 
Born 1787 — Died 1850 — Aged Sixty-three Years. 

No Portrait. 

Hannah Chapman Backhouse was the daughter of 
Joseph and Jane Gurney, and was born at Norwich the 
9th of 2nd month, 1787. 

Possessed of a powerful and energetic mind, she soon 
began to take great delight in study, and had an ambi- 
tion to excel in all that she undertook. Drawing and 
painting she especially pursued, and in these and other 
acquirements made great proficiency,- imagining the 
greatest happiness to consist in the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers. But gradually she felt herself formed 
for higher purposes than gratifications, though of the 
most refined and plausible form, and was led to an un- 
reserved surrender to the service of her Lord. In re- 
ference to this change, it is remarked in her Journal, 
July 1 806 : " This time, for almost the first in my life, 
I seem come to a stand in the objects of my darling 
pursuits, which, I may say, have been almost entirely the 
pursuit of pleasure through the medium of the under- 
standing. This, I feel, must be a useless search ; for the 
further I go, the more unattainable is the contentment 
which I hoped a degree of excellence might have pro- 
duced ; the further I go, the further does my idea of 
perfection Extend ; therefore, this way of obtaining happi- 
ness, I find, is impossible. Never in my life was I so 
sensible of the real weakness of man, though to all 
appearance so strong ; for I am persuaded that it is 
almost impossible to conduct oneself through this world 
without being sincerely religious. The human mind must 
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have an object, and let that object be the attainment of 
eternal happiness.'' 

The death of a near relative appears to have deepened 
these impressions, and increased the desire to ** relieve 
herself " (as she expresses it) ** from the miserable state of 
inconsistency in which a gay Friend is situated." 

Her parents and family connections moved in the 
upper ranks of life, and though members of the Society, 
had not adopted any strictness in social habits or per- 
sonal apparel ; but as H. C Gumey's religious convictions 
deepened, she felt it right to adopt both the dress and 
address of a plain Friend, which was, to one so circum- 
stanced, what nothing but great strength of character 
and depth of conviction could have induced. 

In 1811, Hannah C. Gurney married Jonathan Back- 
house, and settled at Darlington. The early years of her 
married life appear to have been much devoted to her 
young family. 

In 1820 she first spoke as a Minister, in reference to 
which she writes, 3rd month, 1820 : ^ Had felt for some 
time, and particularly lately, a warm concern for the in- 
terest of our family, which, to my humiliation, surprise, 
and consolation, I was strengthened to express to them 
in a private opportunity before I left Sunderland. On 
our ride home, I felt the candle of the Lord shine round 
about me in a manner I had not done for years. . • . 
I felt I had put my hand to the plough, and must not 
turn back." She now took part in the vocal service of 
the meetings, and observes that ** they became very in- 
teresting, and, as the reward of what I was induced to 
believe was faithfulness, often greatly refreshing." 

In the course of this year she lost her eldest son, and 
the suffering attendant upon thb deep sorrow, in addition 
to dose mental baptism, at times greatly prostrated her 
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physical powers ; but she could say, ** I believe there is 
never much attainment without much suflering ; — a chas- 
tened habit of thought — how desirable to be the habit of 
life ; riches and indulgence, how inimical to it" 

In 1826 she vis'ted the families of Friends in Darling- 
ton Monthly Meeting, in company with Isaac Stephenson, 
and from this time advanced rapidly in the work of the 
ministry. Her naturally powerful and refined mind, 
deeply instructed in the things of God, rendered her 
well fitted to labour amongst those invested with wealth 
and influence ; with many of these in the upper classes 
she obtained opportunities for conveying religious counsel ; 
and in not a few instances a deep response in the hearts 
of her hearers resulted. 

The public meetings she held were very numerous. 
Her fervour sought to arouse those to a sense of their 
condition who were ** dead in trespasses and sins ; " her 
sound and convincing arguments controverted the views 
of the infidel ; her zeal stirred the lukewarm professor ; 
and her aflectionate invitations were consoling to the 
humble believer, " to lay aside every weight,** and partake, 
in all tlieir fullness, of the blessings of the Gospel. She 
dwelt much upon the glorious scheme of redemption, 
through Christ Jesus, for the sins of the whole world, 
and of the necessity of sanctification through the Spirit, 
being one who had herself largely participated in these 
mercies and blessings. 

In 1827, with her husband, she vbited the west of 
England, and three years afterwards was liberated by her 
friends to go to America, where her abundant Gospel 
labours extended over five years' duration, during which 
no difficulties of travel or fatigue, in reaching parts but 
recently settled, were suflered to prevent her visiting 
Friends in all parts of that vast continent During most 
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of this time she had the company of her husband, and 
when he found it necessary, from home engagements, to 
leave her, Eliza P. Kirkbride (who afterwards became 
the wife of her cousin, Joseph John Gurney) proved a 
most faithful and valuable companion. 

On Hannah Backhouse's return from this prolonged 
and arduous American engagement, she had a season of 
much domestic happiness. But this was not permitted 
to interfere with devotion to Him whose service was 
her highr^t aim and her chief delight Many parts of 
England and Scotland were visited between this time 
and 1845. During this interval some of her nearest 
domestic ties were broken by the decease of her eldest 
surviving son, her beloved husband, and a daughter, the 
wife of John Hodgkin, of Tottenham, and after having 
devoted the meridian of her life to active Gospel service, 
a season of almost uninterrupted repose preceded her 
own departure. Like Moses viewing from the Mount 
the Promised Land, she seemed to live above the trials 
and temptations of time, and nothing appeared materially 
to disturb or ruffle the repose of her soul. Her decease 
occuned on the 6th of the 5th month, 1850, in the sixty- 
fourth year of her age. 

** Earth without thee, oh, gifted friend I 
Impoverifh'd seems, bedimni'd, bereft t 
Our circle ihrinki ; let prayer ascend 
For blessing on the remnant left 1 

'* Hearts that with thine were intertwinedy 
Bare to each other, only knew 
Thy store of wit, thy wealth of mind, 
The play of thought, and vigour too. 

" All strifes and jealousies above, 

Sound in the faith, and firm, though meek. 
She ever gave forbearing love, 
But not her Judgment, to the weak* 
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'* Through England's breadth, across the flood, 
In perils oft, privation, pain ; 
She served her Saviour and her God, 
And spread His Truth, His Book, His Reign* 

'* Her husband gave his generous heart. 
Alike, the Gospel to make known ; 
fj How well, with her, he bore his part. 

Let grateful Churches gladly own." 

William Ball. 

The above account is adapted from the Annual Monitor of 1851, 
also from " Journal and Letters of H. C. B.," printed (not published) 
1858. 
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JAMES BACKHOUSE. 
Born 1794 — Died 1869 — Aged Seventy-four Years. 

Enlarged Photograph 22 x 17 in. 

He was born at Darlington, the 8th of 7th month, 1794, 
and was the fourth child of James and Mary Backhouse. 
His father died when his son James was little more than 
nine years old. He early manifested in life and conversa- 
tion the fruits of pious parental care upon a naturally 
volatile and imaginative disposition. His school training 
was at the establishment of Joseph Tatham, of Leeds. 

James Backhouse's health in early life was not robust, 
and his botanical tastes, becoming developed during 
country residence and excursions, he went to Norwich 
to qualify himself for a nurseryman, and intended to 
follow that occupation in bis native town ; but an oppor- 
tunity occurred of purchasing the business and nursery 
grounds, "* Friars' Gardens," at York, of John and George 
Telford, in whose family it had been conducted for a 
hundred and fifty years. He decided to take to this 
concern, in which an elder brother united with him» and 
under their management the grounds (which are now 
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occupied by the railway) acquired much additional 
celebrity, which has continued in their new situation 
a little distance from the city, being especially famous 
for conifers and numerous varieties of Alpine plants. 

In 1822 James Backhouse married Deborah Lowe, 
of Tottenham, a Minister, with whom he passed five 
years of married life, much blessed to both of them. He 
was left a widower with three children, the youngest 
of whom soon followed its parent, and added to the 
grief of his bereavement 

In 1824 James Backhouse was recorded as a Minister, 
and during the following years was not unfrequently 
engaged in religious services at home and elsewhere. 
From a much earlier period, however, he had entertained 
a profound conviction of service in a far more distant 
portion of the Lord's v«neyard being required at his 
hands, and he endeavoured to prepare himself to bear 
this cross. At length the subject was mooted, and after 
solemn deliberation he was freely liberated for this 
important undertaking, which, it must be added, involved 
great personal sacrifices. Accompanied by George 
Washington Walker, of Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, he visited, 
in the love of the Gospel, the Mauritius, the greater 
part of the territories of Cape Colony, Van Dieman's 
Land, and all the then settled Australian colonies. This 
extended missionary tour occupied a decade nearly of the 
meridian of his life, 183 1-4 1. The main incidents of 
these voyages and travels are elaborately detailed by 
James Backhouse in two thick volumes, respectively en- 
titled, ""A Narrative of a Visit to the Australian 
Colonies," illustrated by 3 maps, 1 5 etchings, and several 
woodcuts, 1843 ; "A Narrative of a Visit to the 
Mauritius and South Africay** illustrated by 2 maps, 16 
etchings, and 28 woodcuts, 1844. 
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They visited a large proportion of the Australian 
settlers in their own homes, and devoted especial atten- 
tion to the various convict establishments, receiving 
much encouragement from the authorities in their efforts 
to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of the convict 
prisoners, whom they also visited whilst at work in 
chain gang upon the roads. These extensive journeys, 
whether in the more settled districts of Australia or up 
country, were mostly performed on foot, a mode of 
travelling James Backhouse's long walks in early life 
had accustomed him to, and one which was both more 
independent, and gave easier access to that part of the 
prisoner population assigned to the settlers as servants. 
Many and varied were the hardships and dangers, both 
by sea and land, which these two brethren had to endure 
in the performance of this long and distant service ; but 
not few were the testimonies borne to its value from 
those high in authority, and by the poor convicts them* 
selves, as to the blessing it had been to them. It was 
also the means (especially in Tasmania) of gathering 
some who had been Friends and others to unite in 
forming a meeting, which became the first of the various 
Friends* meetings now in Australia. George Washington 
Walker, when the long joumeyings were over, married 
and settled in Hobart for the remainder of his life, and 
the memory of James Backhouse remains fresh in 
Friends' minds there as of an apostle loving, cheerful, 
and faithful in his Master's service. 

In connection with the result of the visit of James 
Backhouse to Tasmania, it is interesting to find him 
recording how he left ** with the prospect that the simple 
truth as it is in Jesus will be borne testimony to by 
those we leave behind. A few others are drawing to- 
wards Friends, being awakened to a sense of the 
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necessity of ceasing from creaturely activity in religious 
matters^ and of waiting on God for the inward manifesta- 
tion of His will, and for strength to perform it. Some 
of these have long made a profession of religion, and 
have been esteemed for their piety among their fellow- 
professors, and have known much of the comfort of the 
evidence of past sin being blotted out for Christ's sake, 
but they have found that in order to 'perfect holiness 
in the fear of the Lord,' it was necessary for them to 
cease from man, and to wait in stillness upon the Lord 
for the renewal of their strength day to day." 

As a naturalist and botanist, James Backhouse turned 
to advantage his journeys in these far-off regions. Many 
a time his knowledge of natural history and a keen 
relish for the beautiful proved a source of relaxation and 
refreshment to him in passing through a land where so 
much was new, and our own collections were enriched 
by plants sent over by him to the horticultural establish- 
ment at Kew, whilst Australians owe some English ones 
to his care. There is still a mulberry tree in a Friend's 
grounds at Kelvedon (Tasmania) which has attained an 
exceptionally vigorous growth, and is especially valued 
as planted there by James Backhouse himself 

His Christian labours in these lands were not limited 
to sect or station. From the highest to the lowest rank, 
from the Governor of the colonies down to the most 
wretched of the convicts, from the wealthy settler to the 
felon in prison-cell, — ^all were alike the objects of his 
Christian solicitude and Gospel ministrations. Salvation, 
full and free, through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
was everywhere his theme ; and also that a saving faith 
must be a living faith, showing forth the fruits of the 
Spirit in lift and conversation. 
The journey of James Backhouse and George 
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Washington Walker through the wilds of southern 
Africa included visits to all the mission stations then 
existing on and beyond the colonial frontier. It was 
made in a covered ** Cape waggon," and occupied a year 
and seven months. Deep was the interest, and warm 
were the friendships with Christian labourers of every 
denomination, to which this visit gave rise, leading, in not 
a few instances, to a mutual correspondence, maintained 
till the close of life. 

James Backhouse was an earnest advocate of the cause 
of temperance wherever he laboured, and signed the 
total abstinence pledge while out on his missionary 
journey, on an occasion when one hundred and sixty 
coloured people (assembled to celebrate their freedom 
from slavery at a little missionary station in Africa) 
took the same resolution. 

On his return home, the remainder of hb life was 
largely occupied in religious service in his own country, 
but twice, when between sixty and seventy years of age, 
he made extensive missionary journeys in Norway ; and 
his labours in that land extended within the Arctic circle 
into Lapland and Finmark. 

In labours abundant he continued until within about 
two years of his life's dose, when his health sensibly 
declined ; but through that increasing enfeeblement he 
described himself as ''dwelling in the Land of Beulah 
under a canopy of peace." The close was sudden, and 
occurred on the 26th of ist month, 1869. 

Throughout the later years of his life he lived with 
his two unmarried sisters, Elizabeth and Sarah, in the 
retired and pleasant house so long the home of Lindley 
Murray, the Gra^nmarian, at Holgate, near York. He 
was at once a naturalist, a florist, a botanist, an enter- 
prising traveller, and a very earnest evangelist, with eye 

3 
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and lieart open to all true knowledge in every direc- 
tion. 

" All nature was to him 
Inatinct with God ; he deeni*d its eveiy sound 
An echo of the everlasting hymn, 
Its lightt a gleam of that which never shall be dim.** 



sister published a Memoir with portrait, the Friends of 
York a Testimony, and there is a biographical notice in the 
Anmmal Moniior of 1870, from all of which these particulars have 
beea i^eaned* 



WILLIAM BALL. 

Born 1801 — Died 1878 — Aged nearly Seventy- 
eight Years. 

Bust HeiglU 17 in^ and Carte^dt-visiU. 

WlLUAM Ball was the son of Richard and Elizabeth Ball, 
and bom at Bridgev^ater, Somerset, where his father's 
family, who were valued members of the Society of Friends, 
had for three generations resided. His grandfather, Joseph 
Ball, was an esteemed Minister in the Society, and Richard 
Reynolds the distinguished philanthropist, was a great- 
uncle on his mother's side. William Ball was one of those 
instances, not very rare, of great delicacy in early life, 
being succeeded by a long continuance, of which this gave 
little expectation. It aflected his education and training, 
for it was not until he was nearly twenty that there seemed 
any advantage in his becoming qualified for professional 
occupation. The one then chosen by him was the legal, 
for which purpose he was for some years with a country 
practitioner at Yeovil, and subsequently in London ; but 
he never had any occasion to develop a legal practice, 
ibr, as the fortunate one among many who sought the 
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hand of Ann Dale in marriage, he became placed, through 
her ample fortune, in circumstances of independence. 

William Ball's natural abilities were of that high order 
combined with acute discernment and refined taste, that, 
had any pressure existed for appearing before the public, 
he would in all probability have become known as one of 
the literary characters of his day ; but, circumstanced as 
he was, little appeared in publication, and what he printed 
was wanting in the finish calculated to attract attention. 
He had a very keen discernment of character, and frequent 
extracts will be found in these pages of the memoriaU 
penned by him of his departed friends, the truthfulness of 
which will be most appreciated by those who knew them. 

Although his married life commenced at Bristol, he 
moved not long after to Bruce Grove, Tottenham, and he 
had a summer home at Rydal, in what was originally Ivy 
Cottage, but became changed, by considerable and judicious 
alterations, into Glen Rothay, one of the most delightful 
of the many retreats in that district Its grounds ad- 
joined those of Wordsworth's, and the poet would often 
be found availing himself of the garden gate made between 
them. Here, when William and Ann Ball were in resi- 
dence, the house was generally full of guests, not only 
from among their wide circle of relations, but from their 
friends generally. 

William Ball's character was a combination of varying 
mental qualities. He had good spirits, and yet suffered 
from depression ; was satiric, nevertheless kir«d ; a keen 
wit, yet cool in judgment ; gay often in manner, yet ever 
serious at heart ; he loved intellectual pursuits, but 
was truly solicitous of advancement in the Christian life. 
His education was not that of a strict Friend ; very few of 
his near relatives continued members of the Society. He 
drew nearer to it himself by conviction, and became plain 
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both in dress and address when a young man, believing the 
self-denial to be right for him, and his attachment to the 
practices and the principles of the Society continued 
firm, yet he always carried the manners of one accus- 
tomed to general society, and open to agreement on 
essentials rather than dwelling on minor diflferences. 

The loss of his beloved wife, after prolonged delicate 
health, and the survival by him of so many of his re- 
lations and friends, left William Ball more than ever 
dependent on his own resources and literary pursuits, but 
he greatly felt his stripped condition. 

" Since thou hast left my side I only feel 
A pilgrim stranger on the earth I tread. 
Which almost seems a city of the dead, 
Seen in the light that former years reveal" 

William Ball was an acknowledged Minister. His 
communications were evangelical, marked by insistance on 
the spirituality of true worship, and dependence on the 
immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit In his personal 
experience he had a very simple trust ** in the Blood that 
deanseth from all sin," as the only indisputable title of 
the humble believer, to mansions in the skies. But while 
rejoicing in this common ground of fellowship with all 
Christ's people, he was jealous of any disposition to 
assimilate Friends' modes of worship to those of other 
Christian communities. He felt that such a surrender of 
their testimony would not only be to the serious loss of 
the Society, but to that of the Church at large, and would 
say, ^ Common sense suggests vigilance as to the approach 
of a small body towards the sphere of a larger one's 
attnction." He took an active share in the discipline of 
the Societyy and especially in his later years became 
influential in the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting. His 
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mingled decision and calmness and freedom from a 
controversial spirit on comparatively unimportant points, 
were the fruit of a long course of careful study of human 
life and character pursued on the light of Scripture and 
under the Spirit's teaching. The Bible was a Lamp to 
his feet and a light to his path, and known by him so 
well, that he never had any occasion to use a concordance. 
" We shall long miss " (said one who knew him well) * that 
devout mind, that keen and subtle intellect, playful and 
yet reverent, taught and trained to be subject to the 
truth, and grasping that truth with whole-hearted firm* 
ness as revealed in the glorious Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ" The last words he uttered in the 
Yearly Meeting support thb view of his wise counsels. 
** There was one function, one special function, which 
every Church builded on the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the ' chief comer- 
stone,' must exercise. The labour for Christian liberty of 
conscience was very right and valuable, but it was not, 
he considered, to be regarded as the special function of 
the Church. The testimony against war was very 
precious, and never more so than at the present time, but 
neither was this the special function of the Church. The 
special function of the Church of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ was the spreading of the knowledge of His 
name and the promotion of His kingdom." 

After his wife's decease William Ball made frequent 
absences from home in search of health, for change of 
scene became increasingly necessary to sustain his nervous 
system ; and it was whilst on a tour in the Highlands that 
the final summons reached him that suddenly ended his 
life, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, on the 30th 
of the 7th month, f 878. On the New Year's Day of 
that year he thus wrote :— 
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'' Far q>ent my day 1 The nightfall near at hand, 
I wait on Time's bleak strand, 

Facing Eternity's unfisthomed sea ; 

While twilight warns of tarriance brief for me 
On this familiar land. 



'* Say b it cheer, no more with busy hand, 
But worn and mute to stand 
Before the beating wave, and wait to be 
Cast out on that unknown, unfathomed sea, 
From Time's well wonted strand ? 



"Oh, pitying Lord I my times are in Thy hand 1 

Walk Thou the waves 1 command 
Salvation's wondrous calm ! give me to see 
The white-robed host and loved ones beckoning me 

Unto Immanuel's land." 

The foregoing particular* are adapted from a rather extended 
olntuaiy notice in the A nnual Monitor of 1879. 

Reference to Joseph Smith's " Catalogue " will show that William 
Ball printed anonymously various works ahd pamphlets on religious 
subjects, and others connected with the Society. From his " Nugae 
Sacrae " Roundell Palmer has given one hymn a place in his Book 
of Praise, vis., " There is a pure and tranquil wave." " Hymns or 
Lyrics," and " Notices of Kindred and Minds Departed," were 
by an Edinbuigh publisher, and bear William Ball's name. 



ANNE BALL (Wife of W. Ball). 
Born 1790 — Died 1861 — Aged Sbventv«ome Years. 

« 

No Portrait. 

Anne Ball, an Elder, was the sole survivor of the family of 
Robert and Mary Dale, and was herself quite young when 
thus bereft of all near family ties. She was not brought 
•up in any strict observance of all the usages of Friends ; 
but it became her own preference (even in early years) to 
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adopt and maintain them, and through life she exemplified 
the harmonioiis union of the Christian gentlewoman and 
the consistent Friend. Her sympathies, kind offices, 
charities, and hospitalities were abundant, and maintained 
through the lengthening out of a very suflTering pilgrimage 
of many years of chronic invalidism, yet to the last her 
thoughts were of others, and devising plans for lending 
the helping hand, and so she " fell on sleep " i ith of Sth 
month, 1861, aged 71 years. 



DAVID BARCLAY (or Ury). 
Born i6io— Died 1686 — ^Aged Seventv-six Years. 

No Portrait. 

David Barclay, of Ury, father of the " Apologist," 
the representative of an ancient family formerly called 
Berkeley, was bom at Kirlctownhill, both the seat and 
birthplace of his father, David Barclay, the last laird 
of Mathers, Anno 16 10. He had no sooner completed 
his education in the schools, etc, than he went abroad 
to his travels in Germany, where he served as a 
volunteer in the Swedish army, under Gustavus Adol- 
phus. King of Sweden, until he was made a captain, 
and having given proofs of his courage and conduct, 
was quickly made a major. On the outbreak of 
the civil war he accepted a commission in the Scotch 
army. He was a friend of John, afterwards Earl 
Middleton, who had also served in the Thirty Years* 
War. Barclay commanded part of the force with which 
Middleton repelled Montrose before Inverness, in May 
1646. On i26th Januaryi 1648, he married 
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daughter of Sir. R. Gordon, and bought the estate of Ury, 
near Aberdeen. During Hamilton's invasion of England 
in the same year he was left in a command at home ; 
but retired, or was dismissed, from active service when 
Cromwell entered Scotland, after Preston. We are told 
that Barclay and Middleton were always on that 
side which at least pretended to be in the King's 
interest Barclay's estate was forfeited, and, in order, 
it is said, to regain possession, he obtained a seat in 
the Scotch Parliament after the death of Charles, 
and was also one of the thirty members for Scotland 
returned to Cromwell's Parliament of 1654 and 1656 
(Acts of Scotch Parliaments, iii., part ii.). He was also 
a commissioner for the forfeited estates of the loyalists. 
He was arrested after the Restoration, apparently in 1665 
(see a warrant for his committal to Edinburgh Castle, 
23rd August, 1665, in Additional MS. 23123); but 
was released by the interest, it is said, of his friend 
Middleton. 

He had lost his wife in 1663, and at her dying request 
recalled hb son Robert, who had been sent for education 
to his uncle, then rector of the Scotch college at Paris, 
The father was afraid of Catholic influcnce5^, and the son 
tells us (treatise on * Universal Lore ") that he had, in fact, 
been ** defiled by the pollutions " of popery. He obeyed 
his father^s orders, and returned at the cost of losing 
the promised inheritance of his uncle, and for a time 
remained in an unsettled state of mind. His father 
was converted to Quakerism through the influence, it is . 
said, of a fellow-prisoner in Edinburgh, John Swinton, and 
declared his adhesion to the sect in 1 666. Robert Barclay 
followed his father's example in 1667. 

About 1676 David Barclay and some thirty other 
Frioids were imprisoned in the Tolbooth at Aberdeen, 
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but released on parole (apparently). The latter part of 
his life, from about the year 1683-4, he stayed mostly at 
his own house at Ury, enjoying great satisfaction in a 
country life, being much respected by gentry and nobility 
wherever he was known, in which situation he continued 
until the latter end of 7th month. Being past the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, he took a fever, which lasted about a 
fortnight, and then carried him off upon the 12th of 8th 
month, 1 686. He was buried in a new burying-place, 
within his own grounds, appointed by himself, on a rising 
eminence near a mile to the north-west of Ury ; having, 
when in perfect health, some time before his death, by 
a writing under his hand, ordered the manner of his 
interment The religious and edifying departure he 
made at his end is so affecting, that it cannot be too 
often read ; being so well related in his eldest son's 
testimony concerning him, printed at the end of hb 
works, viz., ** He fell asleep like a lamb, in remarkable 
quietness and calmness, the 1 2th day of the 8th month, 
1686. And that he was buried in a place allotted by 
himself for that end ; and discharged, any should be 
called to his burial but the professed Friends of truth, 
and his own tenants ; yet the time being known, a great 
number of the gentry came undesired, and conveyed his 
body to the grave." 

Facing the title page of the third volume of Armistead's 
** Select Miscellanies" is an engraving, intended to re* 
present David Barclay insulted by the populace in riding 
through Aberdeen, when an old comrade, recognising 
him, rides up from among a troop of soldiers passing by, 
and draws his sword to disperse the mob, and protect the 
insulted Barclay. The Laird of Ury declines the proffered 
aid of hb old comrade, as beautifully set forth in the 
following lines by Whittier:— 
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'* Up the streets orAberdeen, 
By the Kirk and College Green, 

Rode the Laird of Ury ; 
Qose behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury. 

" Yet with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 

Came he slowly riding ; 
And, to all he saw and heard, 
Answering not with bitter word, 

Turning not for chiding. 

" Give me joy that in His name 
I can bear, with patient frame. 

All these vain ones offer ; 
While for them He suffereth long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 

Scoffing with the scoffer ? 

" Happier I, with loss of all. 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads, to meet me. 

** So the Laird of Uiy said 
Turning slow his horse's head 

Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where through iron grates he heard 
Poor disciples of the word 

Preach of Christ arisen. 

** Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear 

O'er the rabble's laughter ; 
And, while Hatred's faggots bum, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 

'* Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 

In the world's wide fallow ; 
After hands shall sow the seed. 
Alter hands from hill and mead 

Reap the hacvett't yellow." 
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ROBERT BARCLAY. 
Born 1648 — Died i690r— Aged Forty-one Years 

No Portrait. 

Robert Barclay, the celebrated Apologist of the 
Quakers, was born on 23rd of loth month, 1648, at 
Gordonstown, in Morayshire, Scotland. His father was 
the son of David Barclay, of Mathers, the representative 
of an old Scoto-Norman family, which traced itself 
through fifteen intervening generations to Walter de 
Berkeley, who acquired a settlement in Scotland about 
the middle of the twelfth century; his mother was the 
daughter of Sir Robert Gordon, the premier baronet of 
Nova Scotia, and historian of the House of Sutherland. 
Young Barclay received the rudiments of learning in his 
native country, and was afterwards sent to the Scotch 
College at Paris, of which his uncle was rector. Here he 
made progress in his studies, and excited the admiration 
of his preceptors, as well as of his relative, who offered 
to make him his heir, if he would remain in France, and 
formally adopt the Roman Catholic religion, to the 
ceremonies of which he had been habituated during his 
residence there. This, however, Barclay refused to do ; 
-I and in compliance with the wish which his mother had 

^ expressed on her death-bed. he returned home in 1664. 

Though only sixteen, Barclay was an excellent scholar, 
and could speak in the Latin language with wonderful 
fluency and correctness. In 1667 he embraced the 
principles of the Society of Friends, for reasons more 
highly respected in our day than in his. He states, in his 
^ Treatise on Universal Love," that his " first education fell 
among the strictest sort of Calvinists," tliose of his country 
"surpassing in the heat of zeal not only Geneva, from 
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whence they derive their pedigree, but all the other so- 
called reformed Churches ; " that shortly afterwards, his 
transition to France had thrown him among the opposite 
" sect of papistSi" whom, after a time, he found to be no 
less deficient in charity than the other ; and that, con- 
sequently, he had refrained from joining any, though he 
had listened to several The ultimate effect of this was 
to liberalise his mind, by convincing him of the folly and 
wickedness of religious strife. In both Calvinists and 
Catholics he found an absence of * the principles of love," 
" a straitness of doctrine," and a " practice of persecution," 
which offended his idea of Christianity, as well as his 
gentle and generous nature. He therefore allied himself 
gladly to this new sect, whose distinguishing feature was 
its charity and pure simplicity of Christian life, and soon 
became one of its most devoted adherents and its ablest 
advocate. In the course of his life he made several 
excursions into England, Holland, and Germany, earnestly 
propagating his peaceful views wherever he went, and 
occasionally enjoying the companionship of William Penn. 
His first publication was ''Truth cleared of Calumnies." 
It appeared in 1670, and was intended as a refutation of 
the charges — many of them notoriously false^ — made 
against the new sect In 1673 appeared ''A Catechism 
and Confession of Faith," the answers to the questions 
being — to avoid theological dogmatism — in the words of 
Scripture. This was followed by '* The Anarchy of the 
Ranters,''etc In 1675, he published his '* Magnum Opus " 
(written at first in Latin), elaborately entitled "An 
Apology for the True Christian Divinity, as the same is 
held forth and preached by the People called in scorn 
Quakers : being a full Explanation," etc It contains a 
statement and defence of fifteen religious propositions 
peculiar to the Friends. The leading doctrine which runs 
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through the whole book is, that Divine truth is made 
known to us not by logical investigation, but by intuition, 
or immediate revelation ; and that the faculty, if it can 
be technically defined, by which such intuition is rendered 
possible, is the ** internal light," the source of which is God, 
or, more properly, Christ, " Who is the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world." The identity of 
this doctrine with that held by Mr. Maurice and others of 
the Broad Church in the present day has been more than 
once remarked. In 1677 appeared his ''Treatise on 
Universal Love." It was the first of that long series of 
noble and gentle remonstrances against the criminality of 
war that has so honourably distinguished the Society of 
Friends. It was addressed to the ambassadors of the 
several princes of Europe met at Nimeguen. In 1686 he 
published his last work, which was a defence of the doctrine 
of *' immediate revelation." He died at Ury, in Kincar- 
dineshire, 3rd of 8th month, 1690, in the forty-second 
year of his age. His estate remained in the possession of 
his descendants till 1854, its owner at that time being 
Captain Barclay, the famous pedestrian. " The Apologist's 
Study " which remained much as he left it, was long an 
object of pilgrimage with members of the Society of 
Friends ; it was destroyed a few years ago, when the old 
house of Ury was pulled down. 

At the age of twenty-two Robert Barclay married 
Christian Molleson, the daughter of « Bailie" Gilbert . 
Molleson, a merchant and magistrate of Aberdeen ; 
and her mother had been one of the first in Scotland 
to receive with joy the teaching of "Friends." No 
marriage, it has been said, " could have been more happy, 
more holy, or more blest" Robert Barclay continued, in 
patriarchal fashion, to reside at Ury after his marriage, and 
Colonel Barclay spent some of the most peaceful years of 
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his life amidst his young grandchildren. His eldest 
grandson records the impression of awe made on his 
childish mind by observing his stately and venerable grand- 
father's attitude in public prayer, when, Scotchman though 
he was, he alwa)rs knelt, removing his hat with one hand 
and his black satin cap with the other. Robert Barclay 
was not thirty when his remarkable treatise was issued, 
singular, it is said, as one to which no reply has been given« 
He wrote, as before mentioned, various other works, and also 
accompanied George Fox and William Penn in religious 
visits to Holland and parts of Germany, where they found 
great service among the Mennonists and other dissenting 
communities, and had frequent and earnest Christian 
communion with the Princess Elizabeth of the Palatinate, 
between whom and Robert Barclay (as connected with the 
Royal Familyof Scotland), there was a distant relationship, 
which became near in these bonds of Christian fellowship. 

Robert Barclay died of a fever when only in his forty-second 
year, leaving seven children, the progenitors of the large and 
influential families of Barclays. His wife Christian sur- 
vived her husband for thirty-three years, living to extend 
her bright and holy influence to her children's children, 
and died in her seventy-sixth year in great peace and joy. 

William Penn says of Robert Barclay, he was " sound 
in judgment, strong in argument, cheerful in travails and 
sufferings ; of a pleasant disposition, yet solid, plain, and 
exemplary in his conversation." '' He was a learned man, 
a good Christian, an able Minister.** 

The foregoing is taken from " Chambers* Encyclopaedia," vol i., 
i86o. For a full account of his works and the numerous editions 
and the different translations of some of them into foreign languages, 
see Smith's " Catalogue of Friends* Books." Portrait of Robert 
Barclay. See a note respecting this in Smith's " Catalogue," p. 189. 
Some of these particulars are also from " The Barclays of Uiy," by 
F. A. Budge. 
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DAVID BARCLAY (of London). 
Born 1682 — Died 1769 — ^Aged Eighty-seven Years. 

No Portrait* 

David Barclay* second son of the Apologist, settled in 
London, and had his place of business in Cheapside nearly 
opposite to Bow Church, and it is noted of him that he 
entertained there three successive kings when they visited 
the city at their accession, and also that George III. 
on one occasion came with his Queen, and members of 
the Royal family, to view the Lord Mayor's show of 176 1 
from his windows. 

He was the founder of the Lombard Street firm, was 
twice married — first, to Anne Taylor, daughter of James 
Taylor, a draper in the city ; and secondly, to Priscilla 
Freame, whose father was a London banker, and by both 
marriages he left children. 

His decease occurred at his country residence. Bush 
Hill, the 1 8th of 3rd month, 1769, aged 87 years, 
and his remains were interred in Friends' burial ground, 
Winchmore Hill, on the 23rd of the same, and Isaac 
Sharpies (the Minister) was present at the funeral 

The two Barclays, who, returning from America, pur- 
chased in 1780 Thrale's* great brewery in Southwark, in 
conjunction with Perkins, its superintendent, for ^ 1 30,000, 
were descendants of the Apologist, and Boswell speaks of 
one of them as ''remarkable for maintaining the principles 
of his venerable progenitor with as much of elegance and 
modem manners as is consistent with primitive simplicity." 
The Barclays, in purchasing Thrale's brewery for so large 
an amount, had faith, no doubt, in Dr. Johnson's remarks^ 
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who, as one of Thrale's executors, said, ** We are not here 
to sell a parcel of Boilers and Vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.'' Dr. Johnson 
was not wanting in philosophic counsel to the purchaser 
(who, like his ancestor, the Apologist, had literary tastes) : 
* A mere literary man is a duU man ; a man who is solely 
a man of business is a se/JlsA man ; but when literature 
and commerce are united they make a respectable man." 
There was much friendship between them, and when 
Davkl Barclay saw the doctor in his last illness Johnson 
said, ^ Have you any objection to receive an old man's 
blessing?" His vbitor knelt, and the dying sage pro- 
nounced it over him with great fervour. The Barclays 
of Buiy Hill, near Dorking, are the present representa« 
lives of this branch of the family of the Apologist 

Cioker's edition of Boswell's *• Johnton.** 



DAVID BARCLAY (of Walthamstow). 
Born 1728 — Died 1809 — Aged Eighty-one Years. 

McMMOiini Engraving 12 x 10 in. 

David Barclay, of Walthamstow, was the last sur- 
viving grandson of Robert Barclay, of Ury, author of 
the celebrated ^ Apology.** He was long at the head of 
an extensive house in Cheapside, chiefly engaged in the 
American trade, the affairs of which he closed at the 
commencement of the Revolution. He was as much 
distinguished by talents, knowledge, integrity, and power 
as a merchant, as by his patriotism, philanthropy, and 
munificence. Graced by nature with a noble form, all 
the qualities of his mind and heart corresponded with the 
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grandeur of his exterior; the superiority of his under- 
standing confirmed the impression made by the dignity 
of his demeanour ; and though, by the tenets of his religious 
faith, he abstained from all the honours of public trust, to 
which he was frequently invited by his fellow-citizens, yet 
his influence was great on the public questions of the day. 
His examination at the bar of the House of Commons, 
and his advice on the subject of the American dispute 
were so clear, that, though not followed. Lord North 
publicly acknowledged he had derived more information 
from him than from all others on the east of Temple Bar. 
It was the American Revolution that determined him to 
wind up his most extensive concerns, and to retire, but 
not as busy men generally retire, to the indulgence of mere 
personal luxury. His benevolent heart continued active 
in his retreat Instead of making all those persons whom 
he loved dependent on his future bounty, as expectant at 
his death, he became himself the executor of his own will, 
and by this munificent aid to his relatives, he not only 
laid the foundation, but lived to see the maturity, of those 
establishments which now give importance to his family. 
Nor was it merely to his relations that this seasonable 
friendship was given, but to the young men whom he had 
bred in his mercantile house, and of whose virtuous 
dispositions he approved. It is a proof of the sagacity of 
his patronage, that he had very few occasions to repent 
of the protection he had conferred ; and the uninterrupted 
happiness he enjoyed for many years in the midst of the 
numerous connections he had reared, hold out a lively 
example, and a lesson to others, of the value of a great 
and well-directed beneficence. Largely endowed by 
Providence with the means, he felt it to be his duty to 
set great examples ; and when an argument was set up 
against the emancipation of the negroes from slavery, 

4 
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''that they were too ignorant, and too barbarous for 
freedom," he resolved, at his own expense, to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the imputation. Having had an estate in 
Jamaica fall to him, he determined, at the expense of 
jC 1 0,000, to emancipate the whole gang (as they were 
termed) of slaves. He did this with his usual prudence 
as well as generosity. He sent out an agent to Jamaica, 
and made him hire a vessel, in which they were all 
transported to America, where the little community was 
established in various handicraft trades. The members 
of it prospered under the blessing of his care, and lived to 
show that the black skin enclosed hearts as full of gratitude, 
and minds as capable of improvement, as that of the 
proudest white. Such was the conduct of this English 
merchant ! During all this course of well-doing his own 
manners were simple, his hospitality large, and his 
charities universal. He founded a House of Industry 
near his own residence, on such solid principles, that 
though it cost him ;f 1,500 for several years, he succeeded 
in his object of making it a source of comfort, and even 
of independence, to all the well-disposed families of the 
poor around. 

Mr. David Barclay was married twice. He had but one 
daughter by his first marriage, who was married to Richard 
Gumey, Esq., of Norwich. She was a most beautiful and 
benevolent woman, every way worthy of such a father. 
She died some years ago, leaving issue, Hudson Gurney, 
Esq., and the wife of Sampson Hanbury, Esq. 

We have thought it right to give this short sketch of a 
most honourable citizen, though he was himself no friend 
to posthumous blazonry ; and we learn that the simple 
notice of his death, first inserted in the Morning Chronicle^ 
was directed, if not actually dictated, by himself before his 
departure. Nothing could surpass the tranquillity of his 
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last moments. He was composed, cheeiful, and resigned ; 
he had not to struggle with life. He rather ceased to live» 
than felt the pang of death. 

The above is copied, with tome omissions, from C k mm h tr f 
Edinburgh Jour9Mt, October 6th, 1849. ^^ should alto be men* 
tioncd that this David Barclay was a great friend of Dr. FotheigiU's, 
and warmly supported him in the foundation and settlemeat of 
Ackworth School. 



ROBERT BARCLAY. 
Born 1779 — Died 1854 — Aged Seventy-five Years. 

Sketch in Walking Costunu 1 2 x $• 

Robert Barclay, pedestrian, generally known as 
Captain Barclay, was the son of Robert Barclay, 
representative of the family of Barclays of Ury, who 
took the name of Allardice upon his marriage to Sarah 
Ann Allardice in 1776. The marriage was dissolved in 
1793. Mrs. Allardice married John Nudd in i79Si and 
died in July 1833. Robert was bom in August 1779, 
succeeded to the family estate after his father's death 
in 1797, went into the 23rd regiment in 1805, and 
served in the Walcheren expedition in 1809, as aide- 
de-camp to the Marquis of Huntly. He devoted himself 
to agriculture, and improved the local breed of cattle. 
He married Mary Dalgamo in 18 19, and their only 
child Margaret married S. Ritchie in 1840, and settled 
in America. After his mother's death Captain Barclay 
claimed the earldom of Airth, on the ground of his 
lescent from William, Earl of Monteith {d. 1694). 

The case was heard before the House of Lords in 1839 ; 

nd in 1840 Captain Barclay claimed also the earldoms 
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of Strathern and Monteith, but proceedings u^ere ulti* 
mately dropped. In 1842 he published a short account 
of an agricultural tour made in the United States in the 
preceding spring. He died 8th May, 1854, from 
paralysis, having been injured three days previously by 
a kick from a horse. Captain Barclay is known by his 
extraordinary pedestrian performances. His most noted 
feat was walking one mile in each of f,ooo successive 
hours. This feat was performed at Newmarket from 
1st June to 12th July, 1809. His average time of 
walking the mile varied from 14 minutes 54 seconds in 
the first week to 2 1 minutes 4 seconds in the last, and 
Vs weight was reduced from 13 stone 4 pounds to 
1 1 stone. Though he had not trained himself regularly, 
he was so little exhausted that he started for the 
Walcheren expedition on 17th July in perfect health. 
The last portion of this famous walk was performed 
in the presence of 10,000 spectators. The betting on the 
occasion was extremely heavy, and the wager Captain 
Barclay thus won was for 1,000 guineas a side. He had 
previously accomplished many remarkable feats, such as 
110 miles in 19 hours 27 minutes; 90 miles in 20 
hours 22 minutes 4 seconds ; and on two occasions 64 
miles in 10 hours, etc, eta At the age of twenty 
he could lift half a ton, and lifted a man weighing 
18 stone, standing upon his right hand, and steadied 
by his left, from the floor to a table. Barclay's strength 
was inherited. His ancestor, the first Barclay of Ury, 
was one of the strongest men in the kingdom, and his 
sword, too heavy for ordinary men, was preserved in 
the family. His grandfather (great-grandson of this 
first Barclay and grandson of the Apologist) was known 
as ** the strong ; "* and his father was a ^ noted pedes- 
trian," who walked from Ury to London (510 miles) in 
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10 days. He was six feet high, and remarkably hand- 
some. A portrait of Captain Barclay is given in 
Tedestrianism," with a minute account of his athletic 
feats. 

<* Dictionaiy of National Biography." Taken from " Pedestrian- 
ism/' by the author of the " History of Aberdeen " (W. Thorn), 1813 ; 
Gentlenian^s Magazine (new series), vol. zlii. ; " History of the 
Earldoms of Strathero, Monteith, and Airth," by Sir Hany '" 
184a. 



SIR JOHN BARNARD. 
Born 1685 — Died 1764 — ^Aged Seventy-nine Years. 

Mezzotint Engraving 10x9 ^^'* 

Sir John Barnard was so eminent a citizen of London, 
A that in recognition of his character and great service 

throughout a long life, the citizens set up a statue of 
him under the Piazza of the Royal Exdiange, which 
building perished by fire in 1838, at an hour when 
the chimes of its tower-clock were playing, * There is 
nae luck about the house." He was born at Reading, 
in Berkshire, in 1685, of parents who were Friends, and 
he was educated at a school at Wandsworth. 

His father settled in London as a wine merchant, 
and took his son into the counting-house when he was 
no more than fifteen years of age, so that his education 
was very limited ; but by diligence and application he 
made up for this deficiency. At the age of nineteen he 
left Friends, being received into the communion of the 
Established Church. About his thirty-sixth year public 
attention began to be drawn to him chiefly by his ability 
displayed in handling some matters affecting trading 
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interests before committees of Parliament He entered 
into civic life, and quickly rose to distinction. 

Sir John Barnard served the office of Sheriff in 173S, 
and was Lord Mayor in 1737, being knighted by 
George II. on presentation, on behalf of the city, of 
a congratulatory address. He was Six times elected 
Member of Parliament for London, though he never 
would solicit votes. As senior Alderman he became the 
Father of the City, and when incapacitated by age retired 
amid general expressions of great regret He was 
prosperous in business, and of the highest honour and 
int^;rity. Pope said of him, ''Barnard in spirit, sense, 
and truth abounds.** By his power in debates, he 
successfully espoused the cause of the trading and 
mercantile classes in Parliament, when, under Sir 
Robert Walpole's autocratic government, the gentry and 
country party would, but for this opposition, have passed 
measures of taxation to the disadvantage of the mer- 
chants and traders. 

Sir John Barnard's acknowledged position was of 
great service, as the country gentry, forming the majority 
in the House, were too apt to regard trade as incom- 
patible with high character and honour ; and the Prime 
Minister did not hesitate to hint how much of success 
in commercial life was due to evasions of the revenue. 
Sir John's long and able reply had this personal allusion, 
^ For my own part, sir, I never was guilty of any 
fraud. I put it to any man, be he who he will, to accuse 
me of so much as the appearance of fraud in any trade 
I was ever concerned in ; I am resolved never to be 
guilty of any fraud. It is very true, sir, that these 
frauds are a very great prejudice to all fair traders, 
and, therefore^ I speak against my own interest when 
I speak against any method that may tend towards 
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preventing of frauds; but I shall never, sir, put my 
private interest in balance with the interest or happiness 
of the nation. I had rather, sir, beg my bread from door 
to door, and see my country flourish, than be the greatest 
subject in the nation, and see the trade of my country 
decaying and the people enslaved and oppressed." On 
his resignation at length through age of the Aldermanic 
gown, the thanks of the Court of Aldermen warmly 
acknowledged '* his unwearied zeal for the honour, safety, 
and prosperity of his fellow-citizens, his inviolable attach- 
ment to the laws and liberties of his country, and for 
the noble example he has set of a long and uninter- 
rupted course of virtue in private as well as public 
life ; '* and the Court of Common Council concluded 
theirs with a reference to " his noble struggles for liberty, 
and his disinterested and invariable pursuit of true glory 
and prosperity of his king and country, uninfluenced 
by power, unawed by clamour, and unbiassed by the 
prejudice of party" (see Harrison's ** History of London,** 
p. 312). He appears in this history as one whom his 
brother citizens delighted to honour ; he is accredited 
with a most " masculine and persuasive eloquence," words 
reminding of yet a more eminent and still present 
Member of Parliament who retains and supports the 
character of a Friend, which does not appear to have 
been the case with Sir John Barnard, whose former 
connection with the Society is not noticeable in ** any 
published accounts of his career." He opposed in Parlia- 
ment the Naturalisation of Jews, and was a staunch 
defender of Church and State. 
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RICHARD BARRETT. 
Born 1784 — Died 1855 — Aged Seventy Years. 

Phoiograpli 8x7 in. 

Richard Barrett, the son of John and Ann Barrett, 
was bom in London in the year 1784, and was blessed 
with pious parents, who were careful to inculcate into 
the minds of their children those sentiments of truth 
and uprightness, and that habit of watchfulness unto 
prayer, which formed such conspicuous traits of his 
character in after life. 

He was educated at Islington School, and while there, 
and during his apprenticeship to his father's business, 
which was that of a brass and iron founder, he was 
distinguished by a meek and humble spirit, desiring to 
set a good example to those around him. 

He succeeded to this business, which he carried on in 
partnership with his brothers Jonathan and Jeremiah 
Barrett, in Beech Street, Barbican, London. 

In the year 1807 he was united in marriage to 
Sarah Edwards, of Chelmsford, who proved to him an 
afTectionate companion through a long course of years. 
This union was dissolved by her decease in the year 
1846. 

When Bible societies were first established he took 
an active part, and continued to do so until a late 
period. 

Also in various other eflbrts to promote the moral 
and physical welfare of mankind. He was one of the 
earliest to practise and advocate Total Abstinence as 
the best mode of contending against the drinking customs 
of the day ; and Samuel Bowly (its so successful advocate) 
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owned himself to have become first converted to the 
cause by Richard Barrett's influence. 

His services in the ministry of the Gospel commenced 
about the year 1814, and extended to the close of his 
life, during which he visited most parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland on its behalf. On retiring from the active 
management of the business, he removed from London 
to Waddon, near Croydon, in the year 1836, and became 
more engaged in religious and philanthropic eflbrt In 
the year 1848, having been some years a widower, he 
was again united in marriage to Mary Forster. Richard 
Barrett's character may be summed up that be was indeed 
an Israelite in whom there is *' no guile." 

Annual Monitor of 1856, and other sources. 



JOHN THOMAS BARRY. 
Born i 790— Died i 864 — Aged Seventy-four Years. 

No Portrait. 

John Thomas Barry was born in the year 1790, at 
Tratton, near Portsmouth. He was one of several 
children, the best known of his brothers b^ng the late 
Dr. Martin Barry, of Edinburgh, distinguished for his 
researches in Physiological Science, and the author of an 
interesting description of an ascent of Mount Blanc, a 
feat which he accomplished at a time when such an 
exploit was far more dangerous, and correspondingly 
less frequent than it has since become. 

J. T. Barry in early life obtained employment in 
William Allen's chemical establishment, at Plough Court, 
Lombard Street, where he soon displayed a wonderful 
faculty for organisation and improvement in the manu 
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facturing department of the business. The laboratory 
was his principal field of action, and his care and 
skill in the preparation of chemicals and the choicer 
class of medicines, combined with the high character 
and business abilities of his partners (for he became, 
in due time, a member of the firm), sustained for Allen, 
Hanbury, and Co., the great reputation of that house. 

Plough Court was also at that time the headquarters 
of London philanthropy, but it was not till 1828 that 
J. T. Barry took any prominent part in the agitation 
of the question with which his name must ever be 
identified — the abolition of Capital Punishment A com- 
mittee had existed before that date, of which William 
Allen, Basil Montague, Richard Phillips, and others 
were members, the object of which was to carry for- 
ward the work commenced by Sir Samuel Romilly for 
the amelioration of the Criminal code. In the year 
above mentioned was formed the Society for Di (fusing 
Information on the subject of Capital Punishment, and 
of this body J. T. Barry was the soul and leader. 
** When he commenced his operations there were between 
one and two hundred offences punishable by death, and 
before his end this indefatigable but quiet worker had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the death penalty was 
confined to but one crime — that of wilful murder. 

In 1832 Sir Thomas Denman, then attorney-general, 
brought in a measure totally to abolish death punish- 
ment for forgery, and J. T. Barry worked, by correspond- 
ence, petitions, and statistics, in its favour; and he 
had the satisfaction to see the bill go up to the House 
of Peers. By this time ministers and senators had 
become pretty well acquainted with the Plough Court 
Friend, and knew there was earnest work in hand 
when ^that tall, thin form surmounted by the broad- 
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brimmed hat, glided quietly through the corridors, 
and took its station in the lobby/' 

John Thomas Barry long held, to the comfort and satis* 
faction of his friends, the position of an appointed Elder 
in Devonshire House Monthly Meeting. His decease 
occurred at his residence in Hornsey, and the interment 
was in Friends' burial ground, Winchmore Hill. 

N.B. — Thtae particulars are taken, with some variations, from 
" The Law on its Trial ; or, Personal Recollections of the Death 
Penalty and its Opponents." By Alfred H. Dymond, 1865. 



BERNARD BARTON. 
Born 1784 — Died 1849 — ^Aged Sixty-five Years. 

Engraving 5 x 3 f «. 

Bernard Barton, poet, is described in ** Dictionary 
of National Biography" as bom of Quaker parents 
at Carlisle on 31st January, 1784, his mother dying 
a few days after his birth. His father, a manu* 
facturcr, married again in Bernard's infancy, removed to 
London, and finally engaged in malting business, at 
Hertford, where he died in the prime of life. The widow 
and children afterwards resided at Tottenham. Bernard 
was sent to a Quaker school at Ipswich, and at the age 
of fourteen was apprenticed to a shopkeeper, of the name 
of Jesup, at Halstead, in Essex. After eight years' service 
he removed to Woodbridge, married his employer's 
daughter (1807), and entered into partnership with her 
brother, as coal and com merchant In the following 
year his wife died in giving birth to a daughter, whereupon 
Barton abandoned businessi and became a tutor in the 
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family of Mr. Waterhouse, a Liverpool merchant After 
staying a year in Liverpool, where he made the acquaintance 
of the Roscoe family, he returned to Wood bridge, and 
received a clerkship in Messrs. Alexander's bank, which 
employment he held for forty years, until within two 
days of hb death. 

In 1812 Barton published his first volume of verses, 
** Metrical Effusions," and began a correspondence with 
Southey. In 1 8 1 8 appeared the " Convict's Appeal," a 
protest in verse against the severity of the criminal code 
of that day. The pamphlet bears no name on the title 
page, but the dedication to James Montgomery is signed 
** B.B." In the same year Barton published, by subscription, 
* Poems by an Amateur ; " and two years afterwards he 
found a publisher for a volume of ** Poems " which received 
some praise from the critics, and reached a fourth edition 
in 1825. ^Napoleon and other Poems" (dedicated to 
George IV.), and ** Verses to Percy B. Shelley," appeared 
in 1822. 

It was at this time that Barton began a correspondence 
with Charles Lamb. The freedom with which the 
Quakers had been handled in the " Essays of Elia " induced 
Barton to remonstrate gently with the essayist Charmed 
with his correspondent's homely earnestness and piety. 
Lamb was soon on terms of intimacy with the Quaker 
poet (whom he called his " Busy Bee "), for nobody loved 
more than Lamb the spirit, apart from the observances, 
of Quakerism. Shortly after making Lamb's acquaintance, 
Barton contemplated resigning his appointment at Wood* 
bridge, and supporting himself by his literary labours. 
Lamb, to whom he communicated the project, advised 
him strongly against such a course. * Keep to your 
bank** (wrote Lamb), ""and the bank will keep yoa" 
Southey gave similar advice. Meanwhile his literaiy 
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work was beginning to tell upon his health. In his letters 
to Southey and Lamb he complained that he was 
suflering from low spirits and headache, and again his 
friends were ready with their advice — Lamb rallying him 
banteringly, and Southey seriously counselling him to keep 
good hours, and never to write verses after supper. At 
this time his pen was very active, and he gained both 
pleasure and profit from his labours. " The preparation 
of a book,** says his biographer, Edward Fitzgerald, ** was 
amusement and excitement to one who had little enough 
of it in the ordinary course of daily life : treaties with 
publishers — arrangements of printing, correspondence 
with friends on the subject, and, when the little volume 
was at last afloat, watching it for a while somewhat as 
a boy watches a paper boat committed to the sea." 

In 1824 some members of the Society of Friends 
showed their respect for the poet in a tangible form by 
raising the sum of ;f 1,200 for his benefit The originator 
of the scheme was Joseph John Gurney, at whose death, 
in after years, the poet composed a copy of memorial 
verses. Barton hesitated about taking the money, and 
asked the advice of Charles Lamb, who wrote that his 
opinion was decisive for the ^acceptance of what has 
been so honourably ofTered." The money was invested 
in the name of a Mr. Shewell, and the yearly interest was 
paid to Barton. Though placed in somewhat easier 
circumstances by the bounty of his friends, Barton did not 
at all relax his literary labours. In 1826 he published a 
volume of ** Devotional Verses," and ** A Missionary's 
Memoir ; or. Verses on the Death of J. Lawson." These 
were followed by " A Widow's Tale, and other Poems," 
1827, and ** A New Yearns Eve," 1828. After publication 
of the latter poem he seems to have taken a long spell of 
rest, or perhaps the public was growing too fastidious to 
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relish the Quaker poet's homely verses. His next ap- 
pearance was in 1836, when he joined his daughter Lucy 
in the publication of ''The Reliquary,** with a prefatory 
appeal for poetry and poets. Then followed another 
long period of silence, broken in 1845 by the appearance 
of " Household Verses." This volume, dedicated to the 
Queen, attracted the notice of Sir Robert Peel, who, on 
leaving office, procured for the poet a pension of ;f 100 
a year. During all these years Barton seldom left 
Woodbridge. He had paid occasional visits to Charles 
Lamb, and once or twice went down into Hampshire to 
see his brother. His holidays were sometimes spent 
under the roof of his friend, W. Bodham Donne, at 
Muttishall, Norfolk. Here his delight was to listen to 
the conversation of Mrs. Bodham, an old lady, who in 
her youth had been the friend of Cowper. In later 
life Barton grew more and more disinclined to take 
exercise. He liked to sit in his library and enjoy the 
prospect through the open window, or, if he started with 
any friends for a walk, he would soon stretch himself on 
the grass, and wait for their return. Though his 
sedentary habits affected his health, he was never painfully 
ill, and always kept a cheerful spirit In 1 846 he made 
a short stay at Aldborough for the benefit of his health, 
and on returning to Woodbridge printed privately a little 
collection of poems, entitled " Seaweeds gathered at 
Aldborough, Suffolk, in the Autumn of 1846.'' Some 
other trifles remain to be mentioned : — i. " A Memorial of 
J. J. Gumey," 1 847. 2. " Birthday Verses at 64/' 1 848. 

3. "^A Brief Memorial of Major E. Moor Wood," 1848. 

4. "On the Signs of the Times," 1848. $• " Ichabod/' 
1848. On 19th of February, 1849, Barton died after a 
short illness, and with little suffering. In the same year 
his daughter Lu^ published a selection of bis letters and 
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poems, and Edward Fitzgerald (the distinguished translator 
of ** Omar Khayyam/' and ** Calderon "}» afterwards her 
husband, contributed a biographical introduction. In the 
Atfunmum obituary notice it is stated that he left much 
fugitive verse in manuscript. 

Bernard Barton is chiefly remembered as the friend of 
Lamb. His many volumes of verse are quite forgotten. 
Even the scanty book of selections published by his 
daughter contains much that might have been omitted. 
He wrote easily — too easily — and never troubled to 
correct what he had written. But all his work is 
unaffected, nor are there wanting occasional touches of 
deep and genuine pathos. In his devotional verses there 
is a flavour of old-world quaintness and charm, recalling 
homely George Herbert's " Temple ; " and in other lyrics 
Edward Fitzgerald found something of the ** leisurely 
grace" that distinguishes the Greek anthology. Free 
from all tinge of bigotry, simple and sympathetic, Bernard 
Barton won the esteem and affection of a large circle of 
friends, young and old, orthodox and heterodox. 

Bernard Barton's grandfather (Bernard) was of a yeoman 
stock, and one of the earliest to introduce machinery 
(of his own invention) into the spinning of cotton, and 
the poet's father (John) for a time carried on the same 
business, but had more of literary tastes in his character 
than commercial capabilities. His second marriage, to 
Elizabeth Home, daughter of a London merchant living 
at Tottenham, was a great blessing to his children. Of 
Bernard Barton's poetic effusions, his biographer, whilst 
admitting they were thrown off* hastily and are without 
finish, yet considers them as " abounding in genuine 
feeling and elegant fancy, expressed in easy and often 
felicitous verse." His elder sister Maria (who married 
Stephen Hack) was also an authoress, and of many 
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works that have proved instructive and deh'ghtful to 
youthful minds, such as ** Winter Evenings," etc, etc^ etc. 

** Not in the shades of academic bowers, 

Nor yet in classic haunts, where every breeze 
Wakes with its whispers music among trees, 

And breathes the fragrance of unnumber'd flowers. 

Has it been mine to nurse my minstrel powers. 
Nor have I, lull'd in literary ease. 
Dreamt of ascending, even by slow degrees. 

The glittering steep where Fame's proud temple towers ; 

Yet have I been at times a listener 
To them whose hallow'd harps are now suspended 

In silence ; and have ventured to prefer 
A prayer in which both hope and fear were blended, 

That I might rank their fellow-worshipper 
In the esteem of some, when life is ended." 



B. B. 
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PETER BEDFORD. 
Born 1780— Died 1864 — Aged Eighty-four Years. 

OH Painting 12x9 in* 

Peter Bedford was a native of Essex, and born at 
Kelvedon in 1780, but his life was spent in London, 
where he succeeded to the business of John Rowe» silk 
manufacturer ; and his house in Stewart Street, Spital fields, 
had not only a commercial reputation, but became a 
centre of philanthropic effort for improving the con- 
dition of the poor and distressed around, so that many 
excellent Institutions have had their origin in conferences 
held at these hospitable quarters. Peter Bedford's con- 
fidence in the power of Christian love and sympathy led 
him amongst the haunts of some of the lowest classes, in 
exertions to draw them from the error of their ways, and 
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often with encouraging results.* He would visit them when 
in prison, show kindness to their families, and at times 
made great eflbrts to mitigate the murderous sentences 
which in the then state of our law so often resulted from 
trials in criminal cases. During hard winters and in 
times of much commercial distress he was active in the 
organisation and management of Soup kitchens, that 
became a model for similar establishments, and in more 
prosperous times would encourage habits of frugality and 
use of the Savings bank. Of education among the poorer 
classes he was one of the earliest promoters, and may be, 
in a measure, accredited with the introduction of Infant 
schools into this country, as Wilderspin (a Swiss), their 
inventor, found in him one of his earliest patrons ; 
and the first school of the kind in England was opened 
in some premises at Spitalfields, which Peter Bedford 
had obtained, and these were used afterwards for the 
Friends' First Day School, that developed into the Bed* 
ford Institute. 

His countenance bespoke the benevolence of his dispo- 
sition, and a singularly affectionate manner would win the 
confidence especially of those in trouble, who not only 
profited by the wisdom of his counsels, but felt relief in 
the sympathies shown towards them. 

It is no wonder that his friends cherished the memory 
of a long life so well spent, and that on the erection of 
some premises, devoted to philanthropic effort, near what 
had been his residence, they should call them by the now 
well-known name of ''The Bedford Institute.'' Peter 

* A Friend with his bride returning from their wedding journey had 
their portmanteau cut off from the post-chaise on coming through 
Shoreditch. Peter Bedford, on hearing of the loss, at once hunted 
up the chief of the gang, and the conUnis, but not the portmanteaa 
(that had been cut to pieces), were restored, with apok^es for 
having so troubled " one of your firiends." 
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Bedfoid never married, but a large family of nephews and 
nieces felt his fatherly care. 

The latter years of his life, when retired from business, 
were spent at Croydon, where his decease occurred in 
1 2th month, 1864. The interment took place in the 
Friends' burial ground there, and as a bright wintry 
sun broke through the clouds over the large company 
assembled, it was hailed by some as suggestive of a 
bright "rising again." 

"And shall the Church her mourning garments wear, 
And tune her harp to plaintive notes of woe. 
Because a saint no more shall grief or care, 
Sorrow or sickness, pain or trouble know,— 
Called from the spacious harvest-fields below 
With Christ in glory evermore co reign ? 
No I rather let exulting n*unbers flow, 
Let hearts rejoicing prompt the ecstatic strain. 
Heedless of our great loss in his eternal gain. 

"A life of tender sympathy and love,— - 
A life of gentleness and holy zeal, — 
A life that told of wisdom from above, — 
A guileless life, that ceased not to reveal 
In piety a sweetness all could feel. 
With him Religion wore a form of grace, 
Nor sought with chilling aspect to conceal 
Her native loveliness. With smiling face 
He fought the holy fight and ran the appointed race." 

T. F. Ball. 

" Friend of my earlier and my later years, 
I may not hear unmoved that thou art gone ! 
Upon whose path through life such radiance shone 
As leaves us darkened when it disappears. 
Old ' Steward Street ' was once 'mongst useful spheres 
Renown' d for generous deed and fostering care I 
Nor outcast, nor e'en culprit, fail'd to share 
The genial glow that Bedford's name endears I ** 

William Ball. 
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JOHN BELU 
Born 1774 — Died 1849 — Aged Seventy-four Years. 

Engraving S x 3 «'«• 

John Bell was the second son of Jacob Bell, who was 
a mast-maker, in partnership with his brother-in-law, 
James Shcppard, at Wapping Wall. Prior to the Ameri* 
can War their business flourished, but when the war 
commenced, they became uneasy at furnishing materials 
for a purpose so much at variance with their principles 
as members of the Society of Friends. Jacob Bell with- 
drew from the concern, and became a hosier, in which 
business he was less successful. 

John Bell, the second son of his parents, Jacob and 
Sarah, was born on Fish Street Hill, on the 4th of 
December, 1774, and received his early education under 
Thomas Coar, who was a good classical scholar, and 
kept a school at Tottenham. On leaving school he 
was apprenticed to Frederick Smith, of 29, Haymarket, 
chemist, as a preliminary step to his education as a 
physician, for which profession his father intended him, 
and he consequently attended a series of lectures for that 
purpose. But various drcumstances, due partly to a 
sense of his natural disposition and qualifications, deter- 
mined him to follow a business rather than a profession. 
He therefore decided upon commencing business in a 
small way as a chemist and druggist, and it is interesting 
to observe, from notes made at the time, how anxious 
he was to be rightly guided in this respect His chief 
desire appeared to be to escape ''the snares and temp- 
tations of the world," and to adhere strictly to the path 
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of duty. He observed a shop to let in Oxford Street, 
to which he thus alludes : — 

** Observed, on my return home from seeing a poor 
woman, a shop to let, which seems a little to strike me, 
though with a fear lest I should err in judgment It would 
truly be considered a peculiar favour to be rightly directed 
so as to have peace and confidence afterwards, as with a 
superior license in a matter of so great importance in 
knowing the right place. This must all be left, as I have 
never wanted yet, and if I may be so favoured as to keep 
my place, however unworthy, will not an all-wise, bounti- 
ful Providence care for me ? How is it with the sparrows 
and the lilies ? though, truly, can I have so great a right 
as they, since they have never sinned like me ? " 

Some hesitation, however, arose from delicacy of feel- 
ing towards his master, to whom he was desirous of acting 
with strict honour, and avoiding the possibility of any 
jealousy or distrust, by commencing business too near the 
old shop. His employer, however, not only gave him full 
permission, but encouraged him to proceed ; and his father 
ultimately settled the question by taking the shop for him. 

There was at that time only one chemist's shop in 
Oxford Street, and a system of adulteration prevailed 
which greatly lessened the confidence of practitioners in 
what these establishments supplied. John Bell, having, 
during his apprenticeship, seriously considered this subject, 
resolved to adopt the principle of selling the best medi- 
cines he could procure. In this experiment he persevered, 
amid occasional misgivings whether it would be possible 
to carry out to the full extent what he considered to be 
strict honesty. 

Towards the end of 1 798 John Bell opened his shop. 
His returns, in the first instance, were extremely small, 
•omctimes not more than three or four shillings a dayi 
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and his discouragement at losing half-a-guinea by the 
deceit of a customer who came in for some trifling article 
was so great that his friends had great difRculty in 
encouraging him to persevere. Further discouragements 
arose for want of capital, so that he contemplated seeking 
a purchaser having adequate resources, who would take 
the concern off his hands, and thus enable him to pay 
twenty shillings in the pound ; and said he would rather 
be an assistant, than continue in business at the risk of 
his creditors. 

But his Uncle Sheppard, whom he consulted, encouraged 
him to proceed, and insisted on his taking a loan of ;f lOO, 
and thus he was induced to give the business a further 
trial. John Bell observed the most rigid economy in his 
manner of living, let the house to lodgers except the attics, 
which he retained as bedrooms, and the back kitchen, 
where he took his meals. Throughout the winter he did 
not treat himself with a fire in the counting-house, except 
on the coldest days, and then only in the evening. 

During the second year the business improved consider- 
ably, and soon afterwards he was enabled to pay off the 
capital which he had borrowed from his father and uncle. 

In the year 1802 John Bell married Eliza, the eldest 
daughter of Frederick Smith, his late master. He con- 
tinued for some years to devote unremitted personal 
attention to his business, which increased beyond his 
expectations. He never solicited business, or courted 
the patronage of the profession, and was not ambitious of 
extending his connection among the higher circles of 
society. To the poor he was always attentive, and it was 
a favourite remark with him that he often had "twelve 
customers for a shilling.'* Without any attempt on his 
part to encourage counter practice, he was frequently 
applied to by the poor for advice in trifling cases ; and, 
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much against his inclination, he acquired some little 
lepute as a doctor among that class of customers. 

Although diligent in business, John Bell did not allow 
this to interfere with his religious duties. He always kept 
the shop closed on the Sabbath except to cases of 
necessity, and also on the morning of his week-day 
meeting, in order to allow of himself and the young men 
attending it, for the assistants at that time were, like 
their master, members of the Society of Friends, and this 
practice was» however, continued for many years, until the 
active management came into other hands. 

Although John Bell was strict as to rules and regula- 
tions of his shop and household, he was generally on the 
best terms with his assistants. In taking apprentices, he 
was not desirous of a high premium, and rather preferred 
those who had nothing to pay, under the idea that he was 
rendering them the greater service, and that they would 
be more likely to prove docile and tractable, in which, 
however, he was sometimes disappointed. 

In the year 1819, being desirous of some relief from 
the confinement of business, he took into partnership 
Thomas Zachary and John H. Walduck, who had 
previously been his apprentices, and devoted much of his 
time to benevolent and charitable objects, especially in 
connection with the Society of Friends, in which community 
he was a recorded Minister, and he was at various times 
united with other Friends in religious visits to different 
parts of England and Scotland. 

In the year 1839 he had the misfortune to lose his 
wife, and this calamity occasioned a shock from which he 
never entirely recovered. His decease occurred at his 
residence at Wandsworth, the beginning of 1849, and 
his remains were interred at Croydon on the 21st of 
xst mooth of that year, aged 74 year% a Minister fifty- 
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one years; and his friends, in issuing a testimony con- 
cerning him, quoted as applicable to his case the text: 
^'The meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace.** 

Much of the foregoing is adapted from an article in the Pkmr* 
mtiuuiicai yaurmU^ vol. viii., 1^49. 



JACOB BELL. 
Born 18 10— Died 1859 — ^Aged Forty-nine Years. 

Carte-dd-visiti. 

Jacob Bell, founder of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
and patron of art, was bom in London on 5 th March, 
1 8 10. His father, a prominent member of the Society 
of Friends, first established the pharmaceutical business 
which, in the hands of the son, acquired a world-wide 
fame. At the age of twelve Bell was sent to a Friends' 
school at Darlington to be educated. He exhibited a 
decided faculty for composition both in prose and verse, 
and at the age of sixteen gained the prize in a competi- 
tion for the best original essay on war. In conjunction 
with a schoolfellow, he also founded a manuscript journal 
devoted to literature and the events of his school life. 
His education completed, he entered his father's business 
in Oxford Street, London, but at the same time diligently 
attended the lectures on chemistry at the Royal Institu- 
tion, and those on the practice of physic at King's 
College. He also devoted his leisure to the study of 
practical chemistry, and converted his bedroom into a 
laboratory, fitting it with a furnace and other apparatus. 
His tastes appear to have been of a varied character, 
for at one time he gave much attention to comparative 
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anatomy, at another to out-door sports, while, in a third 
instance, he studied art under H. P. Briggs, R.A. His 
faculty for art was considerable, especially upon the 
grotesque and humorous side. His taste for the works 
of eminent painters was very early developed, and before 
he was five-and-twenty he had formed the nucleus of 
a collection which afterwards became famous. He also 
strongly interested himself in the question of copyright 
as affecting artists, and gave valuable advice and assist- 
ance in this direction. 

In 1840 Bell visited the continent, having as his 
travelling companion Sir Edwin Landscer, whose health 
was then in an unsatisfactory condition. The friends 
travelled through Belgium, and up the Rhine to Switzer- 
land ; but at Geneva, Bell himself was taken ill with 
a very severe attack of quinsy. The seizure caused 
him to be detained at Geneva for six weeks, and it 
laid the foundation of an affection of the larynx, from 
which he suffered much in after years. Returning to 
London by way of Paris, he witnessed in the latter 
city the solemnities which celebrated the arrival of the 
remains of the first Napoleon. 

B«*1I was a vigilant guardian of the rights of his 
fellow-traders, and it was chiefly owing to his efforts 
tha in the year 184.1 Mr. Hawes was compelled to 
withdraw a measure which he had submitted to Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of ''amending the laws relating 
to the medical profession in Great Britain and Ireland." 
This measure, if carried, would have pressed heavily 
upon the chemists and druggists throughout the kingdom. 
At this time Bell conceived a scheme for a Society, 
which should act as an effectual safeguard for the pro- 
tectioo of the interests of the trade, and at the same 
time assist in raising it to the status which it already 
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occupied in other countries. Accordingly, at a public 
meeting held isth April, 1841, the formation of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain was resolved 
upon. Bell subsequently issued a pamphlet showing 
the necessity for such a society. Great difRculties were 
encountered in its formation, but they were all sur- 
mounted by Bell's tact and ability. In the formation 
of provincial branches of the Society he also took 
a deep interest ; and for the advancement of the 
cause of true pharmacy he established the well-known 
periodical, the Pliarmaceutical JoumaL The publica- 
tion of this work he superintended for eighteen years. 
The conduct of the journal was with him a labour of 
love, for it resulted in no pecuniary advantage during 
its first fifteen years of existence, notwithstanding its 
acknowledged usefulness. To the new journal Bell was 
also a constant contributor himself until his death. His 
efforts in connection with an improved pharmacy led to 
his being elected an honorary member of various foreign 
scientific societies, and a Fellow of the Chemical, Linnsean, 
and 2k>ological Societies of London, and of the Society 
of Arts. 

In 1843 ^^ Pharmaceutical Society was incorporated 
by Royal Charter, and the same year Bell published 
his ** Historical Sketch of the Prog^ress of Pharmacy in 
Great Britain.** 

For several years the question of pharmaceutical legis- 
lation was much discussed, and numerous petitions on 
the subject were presented to Parliament ; but as no 
practical end was arrived at, Bell decided to seek a seat 
in Parliament for the purpose of advocating the necessary 
measures. In 1850, accordingly, he contested the 
borough of St Albans in the Liberal interest, and was 
returned, although the unscrupulous means used by his 
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agents led to the ultimate disfranchisement of the 
borough. Bell, however, was absolved from blame, 
except in regard to the laxity he displayed in placing 
himself unreservedly in the hands of his parliamentary 
agents. 

During the last winter of his life, while suffering 
from a painful affection of the larynx, as well as from 
great debility and emaciation, he still took an active 
part in professional matters, and also devoted himself 
to philanthropic causes. He died from exhaustion 
1 2th June, 1859. 

With regard to his patronage of art, the gallery of 
pictures at his house in Langham Place testified to 
its extent and catholicity. The finest part of his collec- 
tion he bequeathed to the Nation, including six of the 
best works of Sir Edwin Landseer, and well-known 
examples of O'Neil, Sidney Cooper, Charles Landseer, etc 

Fiom the " Dicdonaiy of National Biography.** 



ANTHONY BENEZET. 
Born 171 3 — ^Died 1784 — Aged Seventy-one Years. 

No Portrait. 

Anthony Benezet was bom at Saint Quentin, in 
France, in the year 1 7 1 3. His father, who was wealthy, 
had associated himself with the Huguenots, and his 
estate having been confiscated on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, he fled from his native country, and after 
A short stay in Holland, settled with his wife and children 
in I/mdon, in 171 5, where he remained sixteen years, 
and through success in commercial pursuits was enabled 
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to recover, in some degree, the losses he had sustained 
in his fortune. Anthony received a liberal education, 
and was placed in a mercantile house. In very early 
life his mind became religiously impressed, and at the 
early age of fourteen he was received as a member of 
our religious Society. From conscientious motives he 
declined to engage in commerce, and placed himself 
with a cooper. But this occupation proved to be too 
laborious for his naturally delicate frame. In I73i» at 
the age of eighteen, he removed, with his parents, to 
Philadelphia, and in 1736 was married to Joyce Marriott, 
a woman of exemplary piety, and who proved a true 
helpmeet His three brothers were highly successful in 
business, and he might have shared in their prosperity, 
had he not felt himself restrained from engaging in 
trade. He was favoured to see how unimportant was 
the acquisition of wealth, in comparison with heavenly 
riches ; and, making worldly concerns subservient to 
higher duties, he chose the humbler path of a teacher 
in a school He followed this occupation for twelve 
years in the English department of the Public School 
founded by William Penn, after which he opened a school 
on his own account for the instruction of females, and 
soon found himself entrusted with the education of 
the daughters of the most affluent and respectable in- 
habitants of the city of Philadelphia, in whose welfare 
he manifested so much interest as to elicit a corre- 
spondent r^^rd from his pupils, who esteemed him as not 
only their tutor but their friend. His general interest 
in the education of youth led him to write several works 
in furtherance of that important object About the year 
1750 the degraded condition of the African race 
attracted his attention, and his feelings became painfully 
affected at the atrocities of the slave trade. The interest 
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which these subjects excited in him drew him from 
private life, to plead before the world the wrongs of 
Africa. One of his first steps in this benevolent cause 
was the establishment of an evening school for negroes, 
which he taught gratuitously himself, and by his will left 
it the reversion of what little property he had acquired. 
His eflbrts were next directed to the publication of 
pieces in almanacks and newspapers on the unlawfulness 
of slavery; and in 1762 he issued a work entitled, 
""An Account of that Part of Africa inhabited by the 
Vegroes.'* This was soon followed by ** A Caution and 
Warning to Great Britain and her Colonies, on the 
Calamitous State of the Enslaved Negroes.** His third 
was, ** An Historical Account of Guinea, with an Enquiry 
into the Rise and Progress of the Slave Trade, its Nature 
and Calamitous Eflects." ''The last of these," says 
Thomas Clarkson, ** became instrumental, beyond any 
other book ever before published, in disseminating a 
proper knowledge and detestation of this trade." 
Anthony Benezet was untiring in his eflbrts for the 
benefit of the oppressed slave. His correspondence on 
the subject was very extensive, and his pathetic addresses 
to his brethren did much to awaken them to a just sense 
of the iniquity of slavery. 

Anthony Benezet kept up a correspondence with 
Granville Sharp during the earliest stages of the abolition 
movement, and the abridgment he had made of that 
philanthropist's work against slavery arrived (as Granville 
Sharp himself said) at an opportune moment, during 
the famous trial respecting the negro Somerset, as it 
enabled copies to be distributed in quarters that were 
thought highly influential in eliciting from Lord Mans- 
field, as the result of this litigation, the famous decision 
"that as iOOD as any slave sets hit foot on English 
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territory he becomes free," from which moment the poor 
slave that might have fled to England for refuge ceased 
to be hunted through its streets as a beast of prey. 

It was the result of this memorable trial (the favour- 
able issue of which Benezet had incidentally assisted) 
that drew from Cowper his fervid lines : — 

" Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their longs 
Imbibe our air, that moment they are free. 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire. That where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too." ' 

Between John Woolman and Anthony Benezet a 
strong friendship existed. Being equally earnest to pro- 
mote philanthropy and right conduct, they laboured 
together to awaken a conscience agaipst all war, and the 
impropriety of holding property in slaves. They were 
also alike distinguished for the strictness of their practice 
in avoiding the use of complimentary terms or indulging 
in any superfluity of dress, being in the latter respect 
conspicuous even as members of the Society for their 
great simplicity and plainness of attire. It is remem- 
bered of Anthony Benezet, that whilst earnest, as a 
guardian of youth, to inculcate these sentiments in his 
pupils, he knew how to convey any feelings of dis- 
approbation their conduct might occasion in a courteous 
manner, of which his biographer gives the following 
illustration in what passed between him and a former 
pupil soon after her marriage. He had called on a 
benevolent errand ; and though his young friend was 
in full dress for a ball, he was admitted. When he 
beheld her gay attire he drew himself into an attitude 
of surprise, and with regret marked on his unsophisticated 
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countenance, exclaimed plaintively, "My dear & 



I should not have recognised my amiable pupil, but that 
thy well-known features and excellent qualities are not 
to be hidden by so grotesque and lamentable a disguise. 
Thy kind and compliant temper has yielded, at some ex- 
pense to thy heart, to the opinions of others. I love thee 
for the motive, though I cannot admire the evidence of it." 

As regards Benezet's personal appearance, he was 
small ; his countenance composed of strong and interest- 
ing features ; and though his face beamed with benignant 
animation, it was far from being handsome. Of this he 
was himself sensible ; for a friend once expressing a 
desire to possess his portrait, he did not assign the 
strongest objection he probably entertained on the sub- 
ject, but replied, ^ Oh, no, no I my ugly face shall not go 
down to posterity.** 

The sympathies of Benezet's nature extended to every- 
thing that was susceptible of feeling, so much so that he 
avoided the use of animal food during several of the last 
years of his life. 

He often indulged an inherent facetiousness of mind, 
though the sallies of his wit were always controlled by the 
predominance of goodwill, and were intended to convey 
lessons of instruction. Seeing one of his friends in the 
street, who was remarkable for a hurrying habit he had 
acquired, Benezet called to him to stop. ** I am now in 
haste,** said the gentleman, ''and will speak with you 
when we next see each other ; ** but, resolved on his 
purpose, he retained him an instant, with this impressive 
question : ** Dost thou think thou wilt ever find time* to 
die ? ** They then parted, and the person who received 
this laconic interrogation, was afterwards heard to say, 
that ** he felt infinitely indebted to Mr. Benezet for his 
kind admonittoiL** 
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Anthony Benezet held the station of an appointed 
Elder in our religious Society. His remarkably useful 
and self-denying career terminated the 3rd of Sth month, 
1784, at the age of 71 years. 

When it was announced that death had numbered him 
among his victims, the expression of regret was universal. 
It was a day of sorrow. The afflicted widow, the un- 
protected orphan, and the poor of every class, had lost the 
sympathetic mind of Benezet Society lamented the loss 
of the brilliant light of his philanthropy. The friendless 
tribes who wandered in the American wilderness, and the 
oppressed Africans, were indeed bereft ; for his willing 
pen and tongue had ceased for ever to portray their 
injuries, or to plead for the establishment of their rights. 

At his interment, in the Friends' burial ground, the 
greatest concourse of people that had ever been witnessed 
on such an occasion in Philadelphia was present, composed 
of all ranks and of all religious professions, manifesting 
the universal esteem in which he was held. It might justly 
be said that ** the mourners went about the streets,"* and 
that his death was embalmed with tears. Among others 
who paid this last tribute of respect were many hundreds 
of black people, who also testified, by their tears, the 
grateful sense they entertained of his pious efforts in 
their behalf. 

An officer, who had served in the American army 
during the revolutionary war, in returning from the 
funeral, pronounced a striking eulogium upon him. It 
contained but a few words : " I would rather," said he, 
''be Anthony Benezet in that coffin, than General 
Washington, with all his fame I ' 

A list of Anthony Benezet' t publications will be found in J. Smith** 
''Catalogue." The foregoing it chiefly extracted from Wilson 
Annittead't edition of Beneset's Memoir, 1659. 
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JOSEPH GURNEY BEVAN. 
Born 1753 — Died 18 14 — ^Aged Sixty-one Years. 

No Portrait. 

Joseph Gurney Bevan, an Elder, was the son of 
Timothy and Hannah Bevan of London, members of 
the reh'gious Society of Friends ; and was born in that 
city the i8th of the 2nd month, 1753. 

In his youth he discovered a lively, affectionate dis- 
position, and by his kind and sprightly behaviour gained 
the love of those under whose care he was placed to receive 
a part of his education ; and being possessed of a quick 
intelligent mind, he readily acquired a knowledge of the 
diflerent branches of useful learning. He derived much 
information from the society of an uncle, who was both a 
naturalist and an artist His literary studies were for 
some years pursued under a physician, a classical scholar, 
who had a taste for poetry, and under whose tuition he 
became familiarly acquainted with some of the Latin 
poets. 

In the year 1776 J. G. Bevan married Mary Plumstead, 
a young woman of genuine piety and circumspect conduct 
About this time his father gave him a share in his own 
business, that of a chemist and druggist, in Plough Court, 
Lombard Street (a house in which Alexander Pope is said 
to have been bom). 

In his dealings in trade he endeavoured to maintain an 
unblemished character for integrity of conduct He had 
an undeviating regard for truth, and an utter abhorrence 
of deceit under any shape. 

During his residence in London, he was chosen to act 
at constable in the ward in which he lived. As he felt 
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restrained from hiring a substitute, because, by so doing 
he would be the means of another person's taking an 
oath, he served the office himself; and, so far as his 
religious principles would admit, fulfilled the duties of it 
with scrupulous attention. During the year of its con- 
tinuance he was in the practice of attending every fifth 
night to take his rounds, and see that order was preserved 
in the streets, and to preside in the watch-house, as he was 
required to do, until four or five o'clock in the morning. 
And he did not flinch from the performance of other 
painful and humiliating duties. 

In the year 1 794 he retired from business, not, as is 
often the case, with an increase of property, but with some 
considerable diminution of it. This, in part, arose from 
his conscientious scruples, which operated in a variety of 
ways against the acquisition of wealth ; they prevented him 
from supplying armed vessels with drugs, and from em- 
ploying any one to take an oath for him, in order to the 
obtaining of drawbacks ; and when persons abroad became 
considerably indebted to him, he scrupled to employ the 
usual means for doing himself justice. His mind was 
fixed upon higher objects than the things of time and 
sense, even upon durable riches and righteousness. When 
the circumstances just alluded to, the habits of his early 
life, and the circle of friends amongst whom he moved, 
are fully taken into consideration, it may be said that his 
income was not at that time, nor for many years after- 
wards, an ample one. He was liberal to the poor, and to 
those of limited pecuniary means, but he carefully avoided 
making any display of benevolence. Although his asso- 
ciates in early life had been amongst those who might be 
considered as above mediocrity in worldly possessions, he 
was prompt to acknowledge and encourage piety and 
virtue*in persons in obscure stations or low circumstanoes 

6 
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in life. His outward demeanour was at times reserved ; 
but those who knew him best loved him most He pos- 
sessed a strong mind and quick perception, so that his 
conclusions on subjects that came before him seemed 
almost intuitive. 

His time and talents were for many years so devoted 
to the service of the Society of which he was a member, 
that he allowed himself but little relaxation in the literary 
pursuits of his early life. 

In the year 1796 J. G. Bevan removed to Stoke 
Newington. The remainder of his life was much devoted 
to our Society. His pen was often judiciously em- 
pIo}red in support of its religious principles, and in 
other ways in its service. He felt a warm interest in 
its concerns, and was much and usefully engaged on its 
behalf in and about London ; and occasionally absent 
from home, under appointment of the Yearly Meeting, 
on visits of a religious nature, in more distant parts of 
the country. 

He manifested a peculiar interest in the welfare of 
young persons, often conveying much instruction in few 
words; and his cheerful manner in their company pre- 
vented any appearance of gloom calculated to induce a 
distaste for religion. As an Elder, he was vigilant in 
the maintenance of sound doctrine, and was conspicuous 
in securing the Society's vindication of it, as against the 
Unitarian ministry of Hannah Barnard. 

Joseph Gumey Bevan was the author of a '' Life of the 
Apostle Paul," a " Life of James Naylcr," a •• Life of 
Robert Barclay,"* a ''Life of Isaac Pennington," and 
several other works» for which see Joseph Smith's ** Cata- 
logue of Friends' Books." The latter years of his life 
were marked by a failure of eyesight, and the great 
trial of his wife's prolonged state of infirmity ; but the 
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following lines, found in his pocket-book, are indicative 
of his spirit of hope and resignation : 

** How tweet it the prospect of rest 

When the trials of time are no more : 
Oh 1 the peace that must flow in the breast 
When we land on the heavenly shore. 

" And e'en on the tempest*toss'd way, 
Secure in His powerful word, 
Whom the winds and the billows obey, 
Our praise may ascend to the Lord." 

He passed quietly away the 1 2th of the 9th month, 
1 814, aged 61 years, and his remains were interred in 
Friends' burial ground, Bunhill Fields^ London. 



MARY BEVAN. 
Born 175 i — Died 181 3 — Aged Sixty-two Years. 

No Portrait. 

Mary Bevan, wife of J. G. Bevan, a Minister. She 
was the daughter of Robert and Hannah Plumstead, 
and born in London the 26th of the 6th month, 175 1. 
Her father, who had been for some time an acknow- 
ledged Minister, died when she was about nine years 
old. The care of her education, as well as that of the 
younger sister, of course devolved on her surviving parent, 
who devoted her time and attention to her children in 
a manner seldom surpassed, and not often equalled. 
The eflects of this care were very early visible in the 
subject of these remarks, and she was recognised as one 
oi the most exemplary and consistent young women in 
her station in life. Her mother lived to an advanced 
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age, and this parental care was afterwards repaid by a 
full share of filial love and attention. 

In the year 1784 she appeared as a Minister in 
meetings for worship, in which service she was very 
acceptably engaged. She was humble and self-denying, 
very watchful* over her words and actions, and sincerely 
desirous of being found in the way of duty. Her bodily 
and mental faculties gradually declined in the latter years 
of her life, but the sweetness and innocence of her spirit 
remained, and the general covering of her mind seemed 
to be that of supplication. 

She died the 230! of the 5th month, 18 13. 

The above account of Joseph Gumey and hit wife, Mary Bevan, is 
chiefly taken Iroiii " Letters and Memoir of J. G. Bevan," by Jotiah 
Forster. 



WILLIAM BINGLEY. 
Born 1650 — Died 17 14 — ^Ageo Sixty-four Years. 

Print of - Tk€ Quakers SynodT 

William Bingley became a Minister among Friends 
while residing in Yorkshire, and from this country visited 
Ireland in 1675 ; he was also there again in 1682. He 
settled in London as a stuflf merchant when in the 
meridian of life, and in 1684 accompanied Samuel 
Waldenfield on an apostolic journey in Holland and the 
Netherlands. He was one of the Friends who preached 
at the funeral of George Fox in 1 690 ; and he appears 
to have paid religious visits to different parts of Great 
Britain at various periods. He died in London in 
17 14, aged 64 years. 

This Friend is shown sitting by the side of George Whitehead in 
Fiands Bagg*s print of '' J}|tf Quaker^ J^mcd.*" 
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THOMAS BINNS. 
Born 1798 — Died 1872 — Aged Seventy-four Years. 

Oil Painting 1 1 x 9 tn. 

Thomas Binns, born 1798, died 1873, aged 74, of 
Rocklcys, near Bristol, formerly of Tottenham. As a 
scholar, an instructor of youth, a Christian philanthropist, 
and a Gospel Minister, the name of Thomas Binns is 
well worthy of remembrance here. 

On the establishment of the Friends* School at Grove 
House, Tottenham, in 1828, he was elected the first 
Superintendent or Head Master by the proprietors : and 
for many years he conducted the education of the pupils 
with no small degree of vigour, integrity, and con- 
scientiousness. He was a sound, if not brilliant, classical 
scholar of his time, and endeavoured to impart to those 
under his tuition an intelligent interest in the authors 
they read, leading them to appreciate their excellencies of 
thought or style. His Christian regard to the individual 
welfare of the pupils was remarkable, and induced an 
incessant watchfulness over them — a watchfulness which, 
in the opinion of some, was carried almost to an extreme. 
So diligent, nay laborious, was he in the exercise of his 
duties, that he could not be said to allow himself a due 
portion of rest at night ; and this was carried to such an 
extent as no doubt injured hb constitution, and probably 
shortened his life. He cultivated among his pupils 
a laudable sense of honourable and truthful conduct, 
always accepting their word as true, and ofcen throwing 
upon them the responsibility of what they said, by such a 
reminder as this : " Thou hast told me so and so ; I go 
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no further to prove it I must believe what thou sayest." 
The result was (as is also recorded of the eminent Dr. 
Arnold at Rugby), the boys felt themselves bound to 
speak the truth ; it was generally admitted and looked 
upon as a shams to deceive him, for he always believed 
them. With a similar good design, he aimed entirely to 
discard emulation from the schoolroom, looking upon the 
wish to have the highest place as a low and unchristian 
motive. This absence of rivalry, or we may perhaps more 
fitly say, of a competitive trial of intellectual strength, 
imparted perhaps some amount of languor to the studies 
of the school, — a want of that ready stimulus in the 
literary education, which the natural impulses of youth 
upon the playground abundantly supply in their physical 
development It certainly must have increased the labour 
of those engaged in teaching; but whatever may have 
been its results, its cause was a deep and conscientious 
conviction in his own mind. Another peculiarity of the 
Grove House management was a weekly examination 
into the individual reading or leisure pursuits of the boys. 
Each one had his private record of " voluntary work," as 
it was termed ; the merit and demerit of each or all being 
sometimes made the subject of comment before the 
assembled school. 

When Thomas Binns at length withdrew from this 
arduous field of labour, he did not retire to the enjoyment 
of personal ease and indulgence. On the contrary, his 
time and talents were devoted in a variety of ways, and 
often amid a good deal of bodily infirmity, to the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures, and to the promotion of the 
Redeemer's Kingdom upon earth. In addition to the 
interest he took in several local institutions, he became a 
very useful member of the Anti-Slavery Committee. 
In the work of the British and Fortign BibU Society 
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his long-tested ability and willing service were especially 
valuable. "Having been for some years associated 
with him in the Committee of that Society,** writes an 
intimate friend, ''I have been often impressed by the 
judicious character of his remarks, and the influence 
which they exercised on our conclusions. But it was as 
the Chairman of the Editorial Sub-Committee, — a position 
for which his intimate knowledge of the Scriptures, com- 
bined with a sound understanding, peculiarly qualified 
him, — that his services were most highly appreciated." 
This is confirmed by a memorial note in the Society's 
Monthly Reporter^ in which he is spoken of as ** a most 
intelligent and earnest Member of the Committee for 
sixteen years, from 1852 to 1868." 

Soon after his retirement from Tottenham School, he 
was drawn out in the ministry of the Gospel : and, in a 
watchful oversight of the flock, acted the part of a faithful 
pastor. To those who were in trouble or perplexity he 
was a wise counsellor, — a comforter to the poor, the sick, 
and the afflicted, a faithful watchman to those who 
were in danger of making shipwreck, — and to the young 
an aflectionate and judicious friend. Such is the testimony 
of advanced experience. Nor is the acknowledgment of 
one in earlier life at variance with it, who dwells upon 
this period of Thomas Binns's career, as that of ^ the kind, 
sympathising, elder brother of young men, the receiver of 
our doubts and difficulties, and often the solver of them."* 
To such his appearances in the ministry were very 
refreshing; given forth with such deep earnestness, and 
generally so brief, that it arrested and engrossed their 
attention. His discourses were marked by a sound, clear 
exposition of Scripture and Gospel Truth, — a gift rather 
of teaching than of preaching, but always with a strong 
practical application and appeal to his hearers^ and 
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with very great earnestness of voice and manner. In 
prayer also he was particularly solemn and impressive. 
By his own especial desire, Friends were restrained from 
recording his name as a Minister. 

Towards the end he removed, under impaired health, to 
the neighbourhood of Bristol, and closed a life of active 
usefulness in a large degree of privacy. 

He died the and of I2th month, 1872, aged 74 years. 

See Annual Moniior^ 1674. 



THOMAS BIRCH, D.D., F.R.S. 
Born 1705 — Died 1766— -Aged Sixty-one Years. 

MiZBCtint Engraving 12 x lO in. 

Thomas Birch, an historical and biographical writer, 
was bom in the parish of Clerkenwell, London, November 
23rd, 1705. His parents were members of the Society 
of Friends, and his father carried on the trade of a coffee- 
mill maker, for which business the son was designed ; 
but the strong desire which he displayed for reading 
and study overruled this intention. For several years he 
acted as teacher in different schools, and in all of these 
he sedulously applied himself to the pursuit of knowledge, 
stealing many hours from sleep for this purpose. His 
efforts were not without success, and in his twenty-fourth 
year, being qualified to take orders, he was ordained 
in the Established Church without having attended 
either of the Universities, a circumstance at that time 
much less frequent than at present 

He owed all his advancement in the Church to the 
palroiiage of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, to whom he 
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had been recommended early in life, and who never 
afterwards lost sight of him. In 1734 Birch was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1752 he 
became one of its secretaries. In 1753 the University 
of Aberdeen conferred upon him the distinction of Doctor 
in Divinity ; and he received a similar honour in the 
same year from Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. 
Birch was most active and indefatigable in his literary 
pursuits. Distinguished by unwearied industry, rather 
than by acuteness and discrimination, he accumulated 
in the course of his life a vast mass of materials of 
great value to those who possess a superior under- 
standing without the doctor's spirit of laborious research. 
The first work of importance in which he was engaged 
was the ** General Dictionary, Historical and Critical." 
It consisted of 10 volumes in folio, and included a 
new translation of Bayle, besides a vast quantity of new 
matter. The first volume appeared in 1734, and the 
last in 1 74 1. In 1742 he published ''Thurloe's State 
Papers,** in seven volumes, folio. He published Lives 
of Archbishop Tillotson and the Hon. Robert Boyle 
in a separate form, and edited new editions of their 
works ; also a new edition of Milton's prose works, 
and the miscellaneous works of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In 1 744 he commenced a series of biographical memoirs 
of illustrious persons of Great Britain for a work pub- 
lished in folio by Mr. Hanbrakcn and Mr. Vertue, two 
artists. Each memoir was accompanied by an engraving 
of the individual to whom it related. The work was 
published in numbers. The first volume was completed 
in 1747, and the second in 1752. In the list of 
his historical works are, ''An Inquiry into the Share 
which King Charles I. had in the Transactions of the 
Earl of Glamorgan;" "A View of the Negotiations 
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between the Courts of England, France, and Brussels, 
from 1592 to 16 1 7, from Original Documents." The 
same volume contained a ** Relation of the State of 
France with the Character of Henry IV." In 1753 he 
published ^ Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
from 1 581 to her Death;" in 1760 a ''Life of Henry 
Prince of Wales, Eldest Son of King James I." His 
last biographical work was " Letters, Speeches, Charges, 
and Advices of Lord Chancellor Bacon." A sermon, 
which was preached before the College of Physicians 
in 1749, appears to be the only one of his discourses 
which has been printed. Besides his multifarious labours 
for the press, he transcribed a great number of volumes 
in the Lambeth library. He also maintained an exten- 
sive correspondence. His biographer remarks, that Dr. 
Birch's habit of early rising alone enabled him to get 
through so much work. He found time, in addition, 
for the enjoyments of society. Dr. Birch was killed 
by a fall from his horse between London and H amp- 
stead, 9th January, 1766. He bequeathed his library 
and manuscripts to the British Museum, of which he 
was a trustee. The remainder of his property, amount- 
ing only to about ;f500, he left to be invested in 
Government securities, the interest to be applied in 
increasing the stipends of the three assistant librarians 
at the British Museum. 



Taken from Knight't "EDglish Cyclopaedia.** In reference to 
Dr. Birch's heavy style of composition, Dr. Johnson is reported 
to have said that " Tom Birch is as brisk as a bee in conversa- 
tion (morc anecdotes than any man), but no sooner does he take a 
pen in his hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, and numbs all 
his ^ulties." Walpole quixxically styles the doctor as a worthy 
good-natured soul, full of industiy and activity, and running about 
like a young setter dog in quest of anjrthing new or old, and with 
no paitSy taste, or Judgment. 
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GEORGE BIRKBECK. M.D. 
Born 1776 — Died 1841 — Aged Sixty-five Years. 

Engravings 18 x 14 in^ 4 X 3 m. 

George Birkbeck, M.D^ was born January loth, 1776, 
at Settle, in Yorkshire, where his father was a merchant 
and banker, and his mother was a daughter of George 
Braithwaite, of Kendal. They gave their children a 
high-class education, and early instilled into their minds 
the religious principles of the Society of Friends, of which 
they were attached members. The Birkbccks are an old 
established family of distinction. The ancestor of this 
branch was William Birkbeck who, after migrating to 
Settle, embraced the views of Friends in 1700, and is 
said to have been disinherited in consequence ; but he 
prospered as a tradesman, and by his shrewdness and 
integrity became the Banker of the district George was 
the second son, and early displayed predilection for 
mechanical and scientific subjects. He commenced his 
medical studies at Leeds, and at the age of eighteen 
repaired to Edinburgh, where he took his degree. His 
reputation in the university was already considerable, 
and he had formed a friendship with Brougham Jeffrey, 
Sidney Smith, F. Homer, and others who afterwards 
attained eminence. While at Edinburgh he was elected 
to the professorship of the Andersonian Institution at 
Glasgow, and in November 1799 commenced his first 
course of lectures there on Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy. There was at that time no maker of 
philosophical instruments at Glasgow, and he was obliged 
to have his philosophical apparatus made by ordinary 
workmen. He had employed a tinman to construct a 
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model of a centrifugal pump, and it was in the cellar which 
formed the workshop, while surrounded by the workmen 
who had made it, but were ignorant of its use, that he 
was first struck with the idea of giving a gratuitous course 
of lectures for the scientific instruction of the mechanics 
of Glasgow. In March 1800 he communicated his 
wishes on this subject to the trustees of the Andersonian 
Institution, who regarded the proposal as visionary, and 
nothing was done during the session. At its close Dr. 
Birkbeck returned to Yorkshire, and in preparing the 
prospectus of his courses for the ensuing session, he an- 
nounced hb intention of establishing a class solely for 
persons engaged in the practical exercise of the me- 
chanical arts, men whose education in early life had 
precluded even the possibility of acquiring the smallest 
portion of scientific knowledge. In the style of these 
lectures he promised that he would study " simplicity of 
expression and familiarity of illustration." On his return 
to Glasgow a printed invitation was circulated in the 
different manufactories, which contained an offer of 
tickets for the admission of the most intelligent workman 
in each manufactory into the mechanics' class at the 
Andersonian Institution. The number who accepted 
this offer was not large, and the first . lecture was 
attended by only 75 persons; but it gave so much 
satisfaction, and excited such general interest, that at the 
second lecture the number was increased to 200 ; at the 
third lecture above 300 mechanics were present, and at 
the fourth above 500 ; and as the theatre of the institu- 
tion would not accommodate many more persons; it 
became necessary to limit the number of tickets. At the 
close of the course his class of mechanics presented him 
with a silver cup. Dr. Birkbeck continued his lectures 
to them for the two succeeding seasons. In 1804 
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he relinquished the professorship, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Ure. 

In 1806 Dr. Birkbeck settled in London, where he soon 
obtained a good practice as a physician in Finsbury 
Square, afterwards in Cateaton Street, and ultimately 
in Old Broad Street, where he became a near neighbour 
and an intimate associate of Grote the Banker and 
Historian, and of the circle of leading minds in politics 
and literature that were wont to gather around that 
hospitable table. In connection with some of these, 
and especially Lord Brougham, Dr. Birkbeck originated, 
founded, and fostered the system of Mechanics Institutes 
that will ever be associated with his name. It became 
the great Educational movement of the day, affecting 
those in a time of life for which schools were no longer 
available ; and whilst it had its commencement in London 
under Dr. Birkbeck's special supervision, it spread through 
the suburbs, then to the provincial towns, until it became 
general throughout the country. It inaugurated a system 
of adult classes for the acquisition of knowledge, of 
delivery of lectures treating scientific subjects in a 
popular manner, and formation of libraries, and opening 
reading-rooms for study. New aims and aspirations were 
awakened in the mechanics' minds by *' these temples of 
science reared in every comer of the land." One of the 
class thus benefited sounded the Doctor's praises in verse^ 
and ended his culogium as follows : — 

" Distant ages hear 
The glory of his doings, and rejoice 

That once the earth was blest by his sojourn. 
Thus, Birkbeck, guided by the public voice, 

The Muse predicts thy name shall not return 
To earth forgotten ; for thy generous mind 
Hath brought fair Science forth to all mankind." 

This success was only attained amid contempt and 
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also opposition from those jealous of the power knowledge 
might confer on the lower classes, and the newspaper 
press was much divided on the question, few except those 
on the Liberal and Radical side giving any support. 

Dr. Birkbeck's energies were far from being absorbed 
by any one movement He was an earnest supporter of 
University College from its commencement, was an 
original founder of the London Institution, a member of 
many societies for promoting social improvements, among 
them, that for dispensing with climbing boys to sweep 
chimneys, and was an earnest supporter of the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform, and the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Newspapers as a hindrance to the spread of knowledge. 
He has been described '' as a National Reformer, the 
first of his rank and station to make a serious and 
sustained effort to educate the lower classes, or condescend 
voluntary to give instruction to the English mechanic." 
He lived to see the opposition excited changed to general 
eulogiums, and large numbers of workmen and sympa- 
thising friends attended the interment of his remains in 
Kensal Green cemetery. 

It was said of him in an obituary notice in the 
GentUtnafis Magazine : — " He was mild and equable in 
his temper and disposition, benevolent in spirit, and 
possessing great suavity of manners. Whenever he 
appeared among the mechanics he was welcomed as a 
father ; he was highly appreciated by a very large circle 
of private friends, and was held in great esteem by the 
roost eminent public literary and scientific men of the 
day. He possessed a reflective, beneficent countenance, 
a venerable and very unpretending aspect" As a public 
speaker, his diction was clear and expressive, his sentences 
rhythmical, his language well sustained, and he had a 
musical voice. As a professional man he enjoyed a large 
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practice, much more so than is generally bestowed on those 
given to scientific or literary pursuits. He was twice 
married ; firstly, in 1805, to Catherine, youngest daughter 
of Sampson Lloyd, of " The Farm," near Birmingham, 
who deceased in 1807 >i^ giving birth to a son. Ten 
years afterwards he married again, and to Anna Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Henry Gardner, of Liverpool, 
who survived him, and by whom also he left a family. 

He maintained a reverent acquiescence in the funda- 
mental truths of religion, but did not attach himself to 
any one Communion in particular, and was strongly in 
favour of complete toleration for all religious beliefs. 

He bore the acute sufTerings of his last illness with 
remarkable patience. He lived till within six weeks of 
the sixty-sixth anniversary of his birth, his usual serenity 
remaining undisturbed, and his intellect unclouded to 
the last 

This is adapted from extracts from a Memoir of the Doctor by 
John Geor^ Goddard, 1884. 



MORRIS BIRKBECK. 
Born 1764 — Died 1825 — Aged Sixty-one Years. 

Lithograph 4x3 iW. 

Morris Birkdeck was descended from the family of 
that name at Settle, in Yorkshire, being the son of 
Morris and Hannah Birkbeck, who subsequently lived 
at Wanborough, Surrey. He emigrated early in the 
present century to America, and became one of the 
pioneers in the colonisation of the far West He pur- 
chased sixteen thousand acres of land in Illinois, where 
he founded the town of New Albion, and became known 
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as the Emperor of the Prairies. He pubh'shed three 
volumes of travels, and opposed the introduction of 
slavery into his adopted home, when the State was 
organised in 1818 ; and an eminent career was un- 
timely terminated by his death in 1825 from drowning, 
as he was swimming his horse across the Wabash, on 
returning from a visit to Robert Owen. 



SAMUEL BOWLY. 
Born 1802 — Died 1884 — ^Aged Eighty-two Years. 

■ 

Carbon Enlargement 14 x 11 in. 

Samuel Bowly was the third in age of the four sons 
that formed the family of Samuel and Sarah Bowly (//// 
Crotch). The branch of the Bowly family from which 
Samuel Bowly was descended joined the Society of 
Friends from its commencement, and the meeting house 
at Cirencester was built on land that had been purchased 
for the purpose by one of his ancestors. 

Samuel Bowly was bom at Cirencester on the 23 rd 
of 3rd month, 1802, where his father was in business 
as a miller, and after a short period of school-life at 
Nailsworth he entered his father's business, where, owing 
to his parents' ill-health, much share of its active 
management soon rested upon him, as regarded the mill 
at Bibury, some little distance from Cirencester. 

Throughout early life, high spirits with great energy 
and a love of frolic and fun prevailed, but accompanying 
this were deep consdentious feelings, which he attributed 
to the loving care of his parents, especially his mother, 
for whom he ever entertained a reverential love. She was 
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of a superior cast of mind, was the daughter of a much 
esteemed Minister in the Society, and a Minister herself. 

Samuel Bowly married, in 1 827, Jane Dearman Shipley, 
daughter of John Shipley, of Shaftesbury, and in 1829 
he moved to Gloucester, where he carried on business as 
a cheese-factor, and he resided in this city or its near 
neighbourhood for the succeeding years of his prolonged 
life. 

His aptitude in the management of affairs led to 
his position as chairman or director in various local 
banking, gas, railway, and other companies. As a Liberal 
in politics, he was an early advocate for the abolition of 
the Com Laws, and for the extension of education among 
the lower classes ; and it is noteworthy of him, that at 
a time when such efforts were rare, and he himself quite 
young, he had opened a school on his father's premises 
for the benefit of the lads in the village. 

His zealous opposition to negro slavery first brought 
out his power as a public speaker. He had studied the 
subject in all its bearings, and become so convinced of 
its cruelty and injustice, as to speak from the deepest 
emotions of his heart He has been known (ere the 
years of manhood had scarce been reached) to hold large 
audiences in close attention for three or even four hours 
at a time, and with such persuasiveness as to carry 
resolutions in favour of emancipation against Peter 
Borthwick, the most practised champion of the West India 
planters, who found his specious arguments and polished 
rhetoric of no avail before the masterly manner in which 
this youthful philanthropist pleaded a slave's right as a 
man and a brother to his freedom. 

Samuel Bowly early joined the temperance cause, and 
was one of the first few who perceived that nothing 
short of total abstinence, to which he pledged himself, 

7 
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would be likely to prove successful against the evils of 
intemperance. 

It was a bold step for one circumstanced as he was 
to take, and it brought him at first unpopularity 
and misunderstanding, but he had the courage of his 
principles, and held it ""to be the duty of every 
one to carry out, as far as God shall give power, the 
convictions of our own mind," which he did with great 
power and perseverance, yet so as "to respect the 
convictions of other people, and deal with courtesy and 
charity to all around." 

At first he went no further than his own relinquishment 
of alcoholic beverages, but soon declined to place any on 
his table, or continue the customary practice of offering 
such to customers at the warehouse on market days ; and 
this change cost him more effort than that in his own 
habits, which those who knew his hospitable disposition 
could well understand. 

Henceforth, he never ceased an earnest advocacy of 
total abstinence, and though anxieties of business were 
upon him, and responsibilities of a large young family, 
with the tender care of a loving wife (who was often 
much out of health), he managed to devote much of his 
time to the cause and he must have travelled on its behalf 
through nearly all parts of the United Kingdom, coming 
into contact and addressing people of all sorts and con- 
ditions, until as years gathered thickly on his venerable 
but energetic form, he become more than ever recognised 
as a prominent leader in the cause. He was President 
of the National Temperance League up to his death, and 
he was also President of the London Temperance Hospital 
from its foundation, and was a director of the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution. 

He was lemarkably successful in drawing-room 
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meetings, which would often be attended by the upper 
•classes or the district, and by leading ministers of religion. 
In this he was so diligent, that even in the last year of his 
life he attended more than a hundred of these gatherings 
in widely different parts of the country. 

His practical sagacity had shown him the importance 
of winning the upper classes of society to the principle 
and practice of the total abstinence cause, if more permanent 
results were to be obtained among the humbler ranks, 
and to few more than his personal influence thus exerted 
is due the great change observable in these respects. 
Canon Fleming has owned himself as becoming a convert 
to the cause through Samuel Bowl/s persuasiveness, and 
Bishop Temple, who when at Exeter had had one of these 
meetings in his own drawing-room, said in the course 
of an address (when he succeeded Samuel Bowly as 
President of the National Temperance League) : ** I do not 
know that I have ever listened to any one who spoke so 
plainly, so sweetly, so tolerantly, or so very eloquently 
(because it was from the heart), with no uplifting of voice, 
and with not much gesture or speciality of manner ; but, 
as Homer said of Ulysses, ' his words fell upon ears like 
snow falls upon the ground' There was a gentle flow 
of soft eloquence, which did not cease to affect the heart, 
long after the voice had ceased to reach the ear." ^ I 
think,** said another dignitary of the Church (Prebendary 
Grier), " he was the most persuasive speaker I ever heard 
I have listened to men more impassioned in their address 
I do not think that I ever listened to one who appealed 
with such eflfect to the judgment of those whom he 
addressed. His persuasiveness was marvdloos." 

Amidst these varied and continual labours was observable 
a watchfulness over his own spirit, due to a deep and 
abiding sense of the ' responsibility attached to any gift 
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lie might find himself possessed of, in thus swaying and 
influencing the feelings and judgments of others. It 
contributed to thathumilityand Christian cheeri'ulness which 
marked his life, and to his freedom from undue depression 
under difficulties and opposition, or from self-exaltation 
at manifold success. 

Doubtless he had great natural gifts as a speaker, and 
among them was his deep sonorous voice, which he managed 
with a skill that made him audible, without apparent effort, 
in the largest assemblies, and allowed his message to fall 
"soft as snowflakes" when in presence of smaller gatherings. 
He had also the faculty of presenting his subject in 
original and unexpected lights, and without indulging in 
flights of imagination, or making use of rhetorical language, 
he would secure close attention, and often deeply aflect 
his audiences with vaiying emotions. " Holding his own 
beliefs very strongly, and with a moral courage which 
sustained him in proclaiming them, he ever respected the 
feelings and beliefs of those who differed from him. In 
argument he was not only temperate but generous ; if 
be said plain things he never said hard things." 

He ~ deeply appreciated, in the temperance cause, its 
bringing together men of diversity of view as to doctrines 
or forms of worship, but whose hearts were warmed by 
the love of Jesus Christ Thus mingling in one common 
eflbrt to raise our fellow-creatures, we draw nearer to God, 
and nearer to one another.'' 

Samuel Bowly was an attached and life-long member 
of the Society, and for twenty years held the position of 
'one of its recorded Ministers. His religious convictions 
deepened greatly during some severe domestic sorrows 
and bereavements, and his chastened spirit having tasted 
of the exceeding love of God in Christ Jesus, felt constrained 
lo testify of the wells of salvation at which his own 
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spirit had been quickened His discourses were never 
long, and were generally on the joy and peace of believing 
in Christ They were marked by his usual felicity of 
illustration, in which he was "especially favoured when 
fresh on some fine Sabbath morning from secret com- 
munings in field or garden ; for he seemed to bring with 
him the brightness of the sunbeams, and the fragrance and 
beauty of the flowers." During one part of bis life, when 
living at too great a distance from meeting to attend it 
twice in the day, he had readings from Scripture in his 
house, which, being open to any who inclined to attend, 
many of his neighbours would avail themselves of the 
privilege, and they much appreciated his exposition of 
Scripture and the seasons of worship and prayer that 
succeeded. This was at a time when such gatherings were 
not so common as they have since become. 

Samuel Bowly's fondness for the primeval pursuit of 
garden cultivation, which has been alluded to, showed 
itself in the transformation he eflected in various places 
where he resided, which though at first apparently un- 
promising, became, through his taste and skill, bright with 
flowers, and very attractive, so that his advice was often 
sought by his friends in laying out their grounds. The 
constructive skill shown by him in the arrangements or 
alterations effected in the premises he had taken, and his 
various contrivances in assistance of household needs, were 
much admired. 

His life had its various vicissitudes and trials, for he 
experienced fluctuations in commercial prosperity, and 
knew the anxieties and sorrows attendant on sickness 
and bereavement His beloved wife's long-continued state 
of feeble health terminated . with her decease in 1868, 
and most of his family being settled in homes of their 
own, it left him in prospect of much domestic lonelini 
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but after some years his marriage, in 1873, to Louisa 
Cotterell, widow of Jacob Henry Cottcrell, of Bath, gave 
him for a companion one whose loving care and ability 
to travel with him in his various engagements added 
greatly to the comfort of his advancing years. 

Few public men have ever lived to see more of the 
fruit of their labours than Samuel Bowly, and when his 
eightieth birthday had arrived, it was greeted with testi- 
monials and addresses from all quarters, which in his own 
city culminated in an ovation, and offerings of valuable 
presents, addresses, and testimonials, among which none 
pleased him more than two armchairs, the fruit of a 
subscription among working men, 5,000 of whom had 
contributed to it, and mostly in pennies. 

His own health and strength were sustained in an 
unusual degree ; but the end came suddenly, when on 
the morning of his eighty-second birthday a few hours of 
severe illness lost Gloucester its foremost citizen, full of 
years, and honours of a self-sacrificing life. The towns- 
people came by hundreds to his dwelling to pass silently 
around the remains, grand in their death repose, and the 
funeral was, by general desire, a public one. 

Samuel Bowly's decease occurred on the 23rd of the 
3rd month, i884« and the interment was in the Gloucester 
cemetery, on the 27th of the same. 

A dignitary of the Church has borne this emphatic 
testimony to Samuel Bowl/s worth, that he was an 
"utterly unspoiled public man.** 

** The poor blessed his footsteps, loved his voice. 
The voice that spake to them of Christ-like love ; 
Of S3rinpath3r that met their eveiy need, 
The rough paths making smooth, and dark days bright, 
Forgetting self, remembering all beside." 

• Adapted tnm AnmmalMomUar and various other sources. 
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THOMAS BRADLEY, M.D. 
Born 175 i — Died 181 3 — Aged Sixty-two Years. 

For Portrait^ su tlu ingraving of ^ Thi Medical Socuiy." 

Thomas Bradley, M.D., physician, was a native of 
Worcester, where for some time he conducted a school 
in which mathematics formed a prominent study. About 
1786 he withdrew from education, and, devoting himself 
to medical studies, went to Edinburgh, where he graduated 
M.D. in 1 79 1, his dissertation, which was published, being 
"De Epispasticorum Usu in variis morbis tractandis."* 
He settled in London, and on 22nd December, 1791, was 
admitted Licentiate of the College of Physicians. From 
1 794 to 1 8 1 1 he was physician to the Westminster 
Hospital. For many years he acted as editor of the 
Medical apid Physical JoumaL He published a revised 
and enlarged edition of Fox's " Medical Dictionary," 1803, 
and also a ^ Treatise on Worms and Other Animals which 
infest the Human Body," 181 3. In the practice of his 
profession he was not very successful He died in St 
George's Fields at the close of 181 3. 

" Dictionaiy of National Biography," vol. vi. 
Smith's " Catalogue of Friends' Books." 



GEORGE BRADSHAW. 
Born 1801 — Died 1853 — ^Aged Fifty-two Years. 

Pliotograph 9x7 f n. 

George Bradshaw, born 1801, died 1853, aged 52 
years, originator of railway guides, only son of Thomas 
BradshaWp by his wife, Mary Rogers, was bom at Windsor 
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Bridge, Pendleton, Salford, on 29th July, 1801. His 
parents taxed their limited means to give a good education 
to their only child by placing him under the care of 
Mn Coward, a Swedenborgian minister ; thence he removed 
to a school kept by Mr. Scott at Overton, Lancashire. 
On leaving school he was apprenticed to Mr. J. Bcale, 
an engraver, who had acquired some reputation by the 
execution of the plates of ''The Art of Penmanship 
Improved," by Duncan Smith, 18 17. In 1820 he 
accompanied his parents to Belfast, and there established 
himself as an engraver and printer, but, not finding 
adequate occupation, returned to Manchester in the 
following year. His attention had been for some time 
directed to the engraving of maps, and in 1827 he 
determined to devote himself more especially to that 
branch of art The first map projected and published by 
him was one of Lancashire, his native county. This was 
followed in 1830 by his map of the canals of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, etc. This map eventually became one of a 
set of three known as " Bradshaw's Maps of Inland 
Navigation." Soon after the commencement of the railway 
system Bradshaw, the originator of railway guides, pro- 
duced ** Bradshaw's Railway Time Tables" in 1 839, a small 
i8mo book, bound in cloth, price sixpence. In 1840 
the name was changed to ** Bradshaw's Railway Com- 
panion," which contained more matter, with sectional 
maps, and was sold at one shilling. It was not published 
periodically, but appeared occasionally, and was supple- 
mented by a monthly time sheet The agent in London 
for the sale of this work was Mr. William Jones Adams, 
who, it would appear, was the first to suggest the idea of 
a regular monthly book at a lower price, as an improve- 
ment on the ** Companion.** This idea was taken up by 
Bradshawi and the result was the appearance, in December 
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1 84 1, of Na I of ** Bradshav/s Monthly Railway Guide," 
in the well-known yellow wrapper, a work which has gained 
for itself a world-wide fame. Another undertaking was 
^ Bradshaw's Railway Map,** produced in 1838. Among 
bis other publications may be mentioned "Bradshaw's 
Continental Railway Guide," printed in Manchester, but of 
which the first number was published in Paris in June 
1 847 ; and " Bradshaw's General Railway Directory and 
Shareholders' Guide," which first appeared in 1 849. 

Bradshaw, when a young man, joined the Society of 
Friends, and was an active coadjutor of Cobden, Pease, 
Sturge, Scoble, Elihu Burritt, and others in holding peace 
conferences, in the attempts to establish an ocean penny 
postage, and other philanthropic labours. Part of his 
time he devoted to the establishment of schools for the 
poorer classes. Bradshaw joined the Institution of Civil 
Engineers as an associate in February 1842. In August 
1853 he went to Norway on a tour combining business 
and recreation, and on 6th September, while on a visit 
to a friend in the neighbourhood of Christiania, he was 
seized by Asiatic cholera, and died in a few hours. He 
was buried in the cemetery belonging to the cathedral of 
Christiania. 

He married, on i6th May, 1839, Martha, daughter of 
William Darbyshire, of Stretton, near Warrington, and 
left a son, Christopher, 

" Oictiooaiy of National Biography,** vol. vi. 
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ISAAC BRAITHWAITE. 
Born 1781 — Died 1861 — ^Ageo Eighty-one Years. 

Photograph 4x3 <m* 

Isaac Braithwaite was the last surviving member of 
the family of George and Deborah Braithwaite, of Kendal, 
and was bom there on the 3rd of ist month, 1781. He 
received his education at Friends' School in that place, 
then under the care of Jonathan Dalton, who was occa- 
sionally assisted by his brother, afterwards the well-known 
Dr. Dal ton. Here was acquired and fostered a taste 
for science which distinguished him through life, and 
materially added to his usefulness and pleasure. He was 
married in his twenty-eighth year. In 1825, and again in 
1827, he accompanied his wife throughout her second and 
third visits to America, proving himself a judicious and 
sympathising counsellor in times of peculiar difficulty 
and conflict. His watchfulness and discretion, joined 
to a uniform sweetness of temper, rendered him an in- 
valuable companion* Accustomed to say but little of 
himself, or of his own religious experience, his consistent 
deportment gave instructive testimony of his habitual 
endeavour to walk humbly with his God. 

The removal in the 12th month, 1859, ^'^ ^^^ beloved 
wife, after a union of more than fifty years, followed within 
a few weeks by that of his eldest daughter, left him 
bereaved and sorrowful ; yet there was no sadness in his 
grief ; it was sorrow chastened with the faith and hope of 
the Christian. His love for his friends and for all who 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, shone forth with 
mellowed brightness. 

He attended a meeting at Kendal on the First day before 
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his decease, and in an impressive manner gave notice of a 
meeting appointed for the next day on the occasion of 
the funeral of the Prince Consort 

He died on the 27th of the 12th month, 1861, aged 
81 years (an Elder). 

" Devoted from thy youth to service high 

In Christ*! ovm cause with loyal heart and tnit ; 
And ready, at His bidding, to deny 
All other claim, and yield the offering due. 

" At home to serve the Gospel, or abroad, 

Bound with thine other self across the main 
To spread it there ; thus yc together trod 
A path not always straight, and oft of pain. 

" How prompt to meet with aid and sympathy, 
All ills that man wherever suffering proved I 
It cheer'd thy large and loving heart to be, 
In recompense, so well and widely loved. 

" Science and letters, and the echo warm 
Of minstrel's lay so often on thy tongue, 
Made thine a choice companionship to charm 
The buoyant and the grave, the old and young." 

William Ball. 



ANNA BRAITHWAITE. 
Born 1788 — Died 1859 — Aged Seventy-one Years. 

Photograph 4x3 in. 

Anna Braithwaite was the daughter of Charles arid 
Mary Lloyd, of Birmingham, and was bom there on the 
27th of 1 2th month, 1788. As she grew up she was 
introduced, through family associations, to a widely ex- 
tended circle, in which the fascinations of genius or 
learning were too often held in higher estimatioD than 
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the fruits of humble faith in Christ • . • ^ But it pleased 
the Lord, after much conflict of spirit, to open my under- 
standing in an unexpected hour to see His beloved Son 
to be the Way, the Truth, and the Life." 

About the fifteenth or sixteenth year of her age she was 
much in London, where, from peculiar circumstances, her 
religious convictions were often closely proved, but her 
gracious Lord was pleased to confirm her in the rectitude 
of the views held by our religious Society. She highly 
prized association with her valued relatives, Joseph Gurney 
Bevan and his wife, and others whose Christian counsel 
and example tended to the strengthening of her faith. 

By her marriage, in 1808, to Isaac Braithwaite, of 
Kendal, she became a member of Kendal Monthly 
Meeting, to which she continued to belong during the 
remainder of her life. 

In the 1 2th month, 181 5, she was recorded as a 
Minister of the Gospel, and at the same time received 
the sanction of the meeting to unite with her aunt, 
Margaret Bragg, in a visit to the families of Friends 
at Birmingham. 

Between the years 1823 and 1829 she was extensively 
engaged in the service of her Lord in the United States 
of America, for the performance of which she was con- 
strained tliru times to cross the Atlantic, the first time 
alone. The period of her mission to America was one 
of peculiar difiiculty and trial in that land, but she was 
strengthened to proclaim with authority the unchangeable 
message of life and salvation through our crucified Saviour, 
testifying that the operation of the Spirit is to lead to 
repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

She died the i8th of 12th month, 1859, and her 
remains were interred in Friends' burial ground, KendaL 
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Taken from the Testimony of Kendal Monthly Meeting ; and of 
this Friend there appeared in the Ktndal Mercury the following 
Obituary notice : — 

''Mrs. Isaac Braithwaite was a lady of so remarkable a 
character, and so well known in this town and neighbour- 
hood, that we should be wanting in our duty as public 
journalists, were we to omit a passing tribute to her 
memory. She was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and was the daughter of Charles Lloyd, Esq., of Birming- 
ham. In 1808 she was married to Isaac Braithwaite, 
Esq., of this town. 

** Most of our readers are aware that the Society of 
Friends consider that the ministerial office is conferred 
by Christ without distinction of sex. Early in life Mrs. 
Braithwaite believed herself called to this high office, and 
being filled with a holy earnestness of purpose, and 
possessing superior abilities, she became an eminent and 
persuasive preacher in the body to which she belonged. 

** Notwithstanding the cares of a young family which 
was fast rising around her, she devoted much time to 
visiting the Friends in various parts of the kingdom, 
holding many meetings also for those of other persuasions. 
In 1823 she believed herself to be divinely directed to 
the United States of America. The voyage from Liver- 
pool to New York (ocean steamers being then unknown) 
occupied six weeks. She returned to England in 1824, 
but conceiving that her mission had not been accomplished, 
she, in company with her husband, revisited America in 
1825, and again in 1827. 

" In those days, before the existence of railways, the 
traveller in the Western and Southern States of America 
had to encounter difficulties and hardships which to the 
present generation seem almost fabulous. On her return ia 
1 839, Mrs. Braithwaite considered that she had fulfilled the 
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commission of her Divine Master in that country, and 
henceforth devoted her energies to the discharge of her 
duties at home and amongst the Friends of her native land. 

^ In pursuance of this she paid religious visits at different 
times, and till within a few years of her death was a 
constant and assiduous attender of the Friends' Yearly 
Meeting in London, in the proceedings of whose female 
members she took a prominent part All these labours 
were undertaken amidst great bodily infirmities, occasioned 
by an injury to the spine, from which she suffered to the 
end of her life. In the fulfilment of her various engage- 
ments Mrs. Braithwaite's vigour of character was con- 
spicuous. Possessing the happy art of throwing herself 
into the interests of others, she made every one feel at 
home who shared her society. Though warmly attached 
to the religious principles of the body to which she 
belonged, she had a truly catholic spirit, and visitors at 
her husband's hospitable dwelling of all classes and 
persuasions, found in her one who could enter into their 
viewSb In this way Mrs. Braithwaite endeavoured, as she 
had opportunity, to drop a word of counsel to the young, 
to encourage the faint-hearted, and to minister consolation 
to the wounded spirit 

"Though often in pain, Mrs. Braithwaite's cheerfulness 
and patience were a constant theme of admiration, and 
showed in a remarkable manner how a mind sustained by 
faith and prayer can rise superior to bodily infirmities. 
Her society was sought by the educated and literary, 
before whom she never hesitated to confess her Saviour ; 
but, though thus resorted to by a large circle of ac- 
quaintance, she never neglected the minute domestic 
duties of her station. The poor around her always had a 
large share of her sympathy, and she delighted in quietly 
and oDOfteDtatiously relieving their wants. 
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''Mrs. Braithwaite's religious views were eminently 
evangelical and practical. Deeply convinced of the 
sinfulness of man by nature, she delighted in directing 
her fellow-creatures to the power and the grace of the 
Holy Spirit to convince them of sin and lead them to 
Christ 

" She unhesitatingly set forth the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, and strenuously maintained the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. To the last the powers of her mind 
were unimpaired. Her removal was unexpected by her 
friends. She was much overdone by a short journey 
about ten days before her death, but on the Saturday 
previous her family hoped that the cessation of pain which 
then took place betokened a restoration to her ordinary 
health, but it was otherwise ordered ; she gradually sank, 
and peacefully expired on the morning of Sunday, the 
1 8th instant, in the seventy-first year of her age. 

** Mrs. Braithwaite leaves a numerous family to deplore 
her loss." 

" Nothing reserved 1 Time, talents, health, 
Subservient to her Lord's employ. 
Who mtidc her ' rich in faith/ in wealth 
Of flowing peace and holy joy. 

" Large powers were on the altar laid I 
LATge love ! and large alike we know. 
The heart of sympathy that made 
Its own concern another's woe. 

" Bound to the Truth ; jealous for God, 
And true to Christ, at His command 
She could ' leave all' to spread abroad 
His glorious name in foreign land. 

'* Who honoureth Him, He honoureth still ; 
From youth to age the faith she kept ; 
FulfiU'd her brightening course, until 
She died in honour, loved, and wept I" 

WiLUAK Ball. 
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HENRY PERRONET BRIGGS. 
Born 1793 — Died 1844 — Aged Fifty-one Years. 

No Portrait. 

Henry Perronet Briggs, subject and portrait 
painter, was bom at Walworth in 1793. He was of 
a Norfolk family, and related to Opie the artist While 
still at school at Epping he sent two well-executed 
engravings to the GentUmatis MagaMtnt, and in 1 8 1 1 
entered as a student at the Royal Academy, where he 
began to exhibit in 18 14. From that time onwards 
until his death he was a constant exhibitor at the 
annual exhibitions of the Academy, his paintings being 
for the most part historical in subject, though after 
his election as an academician in 1832, he devoted 
his attention almost exclusively to portraiture. Two 
(^ his historical pictures, first exhibited at the Academy 
in 1826 and 1827, are now in the National Gallery — 
Na 375, the ''First Conference between the Spaniards 
and Peruvians, I53i»'* and No. 376, ''Juliet and the 
Nurse." His large painting of "George HI; presenting 
the Sword to Lord Howe on board the Queen Charlotte^ 
17941" was purchased of him by the British Institution, 
and presented to Greenwich Hospital. Among the 
more successful of the various Shakespearean scenes 
delineated by him may be mentioned his "Othello re- 
lating his Adventures to Desdemona." Of his numerous 
portraits, the best perhaps was that of Lord Eldon. 
The pictures painted by Briggs, though not without 
merits of construction, cannot be said to belong to 
the highest class of art, his colouring and flesh-tints 
especially being unpleasing. He died in London on 
18th Januaryi 1844. 
From the " Dtctiooaiy of National Biography.* 
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The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.R 

Bust, Height 30 in, Litliograph 10 X 8 m. 

John Bright, eldest surviving son and heir, head tA the 
large and prosperous firm of " John Bright and Brothers," 
cotton-spinners and manufacturers, was born i6th of nth 
month, 181 1, at Greenbank, near Rochdale, a house 
adjacent to the manufactory with which his father was 
connected, and a view of both of which is given in a wood- 
cut accompanying the portrait of our subject (supplied by 
the proprietors of the Illustrated Tivus, as one of the 
scries of portraits of eminent public characters which they 
were then issuing). This excellent portrait, on sted, repre- 
sents our " Tribune of the People " in the prime of life ; 
it was " engraved by D. J. Pound, from a photograph by 
J. Whittock, of Birmingham ; later photographs of the 
hon. gentleman in more advanced life are familiar to all. 
His early years were accompanied by extreme delicacy of 
health, which constituted a source of great anxiety to his 
parents. After education in two or three schools, one of 
these being Ack worth, and another the old-fashioned 
Friends' School at Newton, in Bolland (Craven, Yorks), 
he entered into his father's business, and soon took an 
active part therein. During the great reform agitation, 
1830-2, the young man, taking the people's side, gave his 
earliest public address on this burning question, but mast 
of his earliest speeches were made in support of the grow- 
ing Temperance movement Whilst still young, and 
scarcely known beyond his native district, a public meet- 
ing was held in Rochdale in connection with an educational 
or other philanthropic cause, at which the late and well* 
known James Silk Buckingham, of London, and late M.P, 
for Sheffield, was the ^ great gun.* John Bright, being 
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present, subsequently addressed the audience, and upon 
his concluding a short but able and eflective speech, 
Mr. Buckingham, turning to his friend James Ecroyd, thus 
expressed himself, ' Mark my words, if that young man 
lives, he will become one of the greatest orators in 
England."* 

John Bright was a member of the original Committee 
of the Manchester Anti-Corn Law Association, formed in 
1838, and thenceforward to the repeal of these obnoxious 
statutes his life is thoroughly blended with that of the 
ever-memorable League. He first entered the House of 
Commons as M.P. for the clerical city of Durham, July 
1843, holding the seat till 1847 » represented the city of 
Manchester from July 1847 to April 1857 ; ^nd that of 
Birmingham since August of the last-named year. Upon 
the formation of the Gladstone Ministry in December 
1 868, he very reluctantly accepted the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade, and became a member of the Privy 
Council, but was compelled, by severe indisposition, to 
retire from office. He subsequently re-entered the Cabinet 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, but only held 
the post from October 1873 to February 1874, when 
Parliament was dissolved. 

John Bright immcd,firstfy^9Lt Newcastle-on-Tyne, 27th 
of I ith month, 1839, Elizabeth Priestman, eldest daughter 
of Jonathan Priestman, of Benwell House, near that town, 
by his wife Rachael Bragg, sister of Charles Bragg, of 
Newcastle ; she was sister to Jonathan Priestman, J.P., of 
Shotley Bridge, and was bom at Summerhill, Northum- 
berland, 23rd of 6th month, 1815 ; died at Leamington, 
loth of 9th month, 1841, leaving an only daughter, 
Helen Priestman Bright, who married William Stephens 
Clark, of Street, Somersetshire, and has issue, John Bright 
Clark and Roger Clark. 
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John Bright married, suomdfy. in 1847, Margmret 
Elizabeth Leatham, eldest daugher of the Ute William 
and Margaret Leatham, of Heath, Wakefield, and sister 
to Mary Leatham, Barclay; he has had issue by her 
several sons and daughters, of whom a favourite son died 
young at Llandudno, North Wales, and was buried in the 
picturesque but lonely churchyard of St Tudno, 00 the 
Great Orme's Head. 

Annals by Heniy Ecroyd Smith. 



MOSES BROWN. 

Born 1738 — Died 1836 — ^Aced nearly Ninety- 
eight Years. 

Efigraving 7x5 «'«• 

Moses Brown, of Rhode Island, North America, vras 
the youngest son of James and Hope Brown, and 
was bom in Providence, September 23rd, 1738. He 
long survived his three elder brothers, Nicholas, Joseph, 
and John, the first having died in 17911 the second in 
1 784, and the third in 1 803. At the early age of thirteen 
he left school, and his father being deceased, he passed 
his early years in the family of his paternal uncle Obadiah 
Brown, at that time an eminent merchant of Providence, 
who from the first extended to him the care and affection 
of a father. In the year 1764 he married his cousin 
Anna Brown, and subsequently inherited, by will, a 
portion of his uncle's large estate. Thus was strengthened, 
by an intimate alliance in manhood, the friendship which 
had brightened his early years. This marriage was 
blessed by the birth of three children, a son and two 
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daughters. One of the latter died in infancy — the other, 
Sarah Almy, a truly estimable woman, and wife of the 
late William Almy, in 1794. 

In the course of his life's long journey Mr. Brown was 
three times married, but he was companionless many 
years before he reached its end. In the year 1763 
Mr. Brown engaged in commercial pursuits, in partnership 
with his three brothers. He continued in active business 
for about ten years, when he withdrew from the bustle of 
trade to that retirement to which his feeble health invited, 
and which was so much more congenial to his early 
formed taste for intellectual pursuits. With others he 
founded an institution for liberal education in the colony 
of Rhode Island. 

Moses Brown was originally a Baptist, and he con- 
tinued a Baptist till 1773, when, at the age of thirty-five, 
he became a Friend. From that time to the close of his 
protracted life, he exerted a predominating influence in all 
the concerns of the Society, both secular and religious. 
He sustained many of its most important offices with 
Christian dignity and acknowledged usefulness. 

Moses Brown was among the founders and munificent 
patrons of the Yearly Meeting Boarding School in this 
city. He was its first Treasurer, and continued, for about 
fifty-three successive years, to discharge the duties of that 
office. From the commencement of the school he watched 
over its various concerns with paternal solicitude, manifest- 
ing the deepest interest in the moral, literary, and religious 
improvement of its pupils. He presented to the institu- 
tion, in the year 1 8 1 7, the land on which the edifices are 
erected, and, as a final evidence of his desire to promote 
its welfare, he bequeathed to it a house and lot, and the 
sum of 1 5,000 dollars. 

Cooibtently with the principles of the religious Society 
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to which he belonged, Moses Brown was opposed to 
slavery in all forms. Convinced that he could not 
rightfully hold any of his fellow-men in bondage, he, 
in the year 1773, manumitted all his slaves; and he 
subsequently exercised over them the care of a benevolent 
guardian and friend. He was among the founders, and 
for many years an efficient member of the Abolition 
Society of Rhode Island ; and when it was proposed to 
erect in this city a house of worship for the exclusive 
accommodation of people of colour, he presented to them 
the land on which it now stands. He was an earnest 
friend to the cause of Universal peace, and assisted in 
the establishment of the Rhode Island Peace Society ; 
contributing liberally to its funds ; and of the Rhode 
Island Bible Society he was an early and influential 
member. 

In early life he made several journeys on business, 
and, at a later period, a few on objects of philanthropy. 
During his advanced years he remained quietly at home, 
devoting his time to the care of his property, to his 
favourite and intellectual pursuits, and to the services 
and society of his friends. Of chemistry and natural 
philosophy he was particularly fond, and he often 
interested himself and the younger class of his visitors 
with experimental illustrations of these subjects. 

He lived and died in the primitive doctrines of the 
Society of Friends^ He was indeed the patriarch of 
the Society. 

Notwithstanding his undcviating adherence to the 
peculiarities of his sect, so expansive was his charity, that 
he cordially united with individuals of every religious 
profession in furthering plans of general benevolence, and 
in promoting the best interests of the community. 

He died of the cholera the sth of 9th monthi 18361 
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aged nearly 98 ytan. He was at the time of his death 
the oldest man in Providence. 

Fron the Prvwitkiut Journal^ as published in the Irish Friend, 
ToL iL, 1839. 



WILLIAM BROWN. 

Born 1769— Died 1846 — Aged Seventy-seven 

Years. 

Far Portrait see Picture of Earitli Meeting. 

WlLUAM Brown, the son of John and Sarah Brown, 
was bom at Earith, Huntingdonshire, on the 20th of 
3rd month, 1769, and came of a Puritan stock, long 
settled in those parts. His ancestor in the fourth generation 
had associated himself with the early Friends through 
William Dewsbury's influence, who, when a guest at his 
house, had so powerfully enforced their views of Christian 
truth as to gain the adhesion of his host, who became 
himself a Friend, and transmitted his faith to his 
descendants, who mostly emigrated to America on the 
settlement of Pennsylvania. William Brown lived a life 
of usefulness in his native village, married an Elizabeth 
Hicks, and had a large family, most of whom, as seemed 
usual in those days, died young ; but one of them. Potto 
Brown, became a very prosperous man, with so much zeal . 
and generosity in promoting the cause of moral and 
religious improvement, as made him widely known and 
greatly esteemed. He may be said to have carried on his 
father's work, who in his day had been a pioneer in the 
cause of promoting the study of Scripture through the 
Bible Society, and of general education by the British 
Schoolii In a shed he had had put up on his own premises 
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the first Sabbath School in the district was commenced. 
William Brown's personal peculiarities have not escaped the 
artist's eye, — his countenance indicative of strong feelings^ 
the broad-brimmed hat, high black boots, and the yellow 
silk handkerchief, ever in his hand, with the stout oak 
sapling, on which in his days of blindness and feebleness 
he came greatly to depend. He was one of whom amid 
his peculiarities and eventual lack of business success it 
might be said (as of his more eminent and successful son 
Potto Brown), that he had lived 

" For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance! 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that I can do.** 

He died at Houghton, Hunts, on the I2th of 4th 
month, 1846, aged 77 years, and his remains were 
interred in the Friends' burial ground at Earith, 



ELIHU BURRITT.. 
Born 18 10— Died 1879 — ^Aged Sixty-eight Years. 

Woodcut 7 X S i^^ 

Elihu Burritt was born at New Britain, Connecticut, 
in December i8io. Though not a Friend, either by 
descent or acquired membership, he was one so much in 
** association with Friends, and in accord with their views 
both on religious subjects, and those relative to great 
moral questions, especially that of peace, as to claim 
some biographical notice in any collection of such 
referring to Friends." He was a remarkable instance 
of self-culture, especially in the department of languages, 
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acquired a grammatical knowledge of almost 
every European language. His original occupation was 
at the forge, and in his ardour to acquire knowledge 
he learnt much even whilst engaged in forging and 
casting, and earned money as a son of Vulcan, that he 
might set himself free to become possessed of the linguistic 
stores in the temple of knowledge. From lowly beginnings, 
it b said, " Elihu Burritt ascended to the mastery, more 
or less complete, of nearly fifty languages." 

Though of humble origin, his parents were of a 
superior order of mind, and bore a high character, 
and the son's tribute to his mother was, ''She was 
the best friend her children had on this side of Jesus 
Christ** Elihu Burritt, in middle life, after he had left 
the forge and the furnace, came to England, where he 
made many and warm friendships. He was an earnest 
advocate for extending the benefits of cheap postage to 
the letters for foreign countries, and hoped to have seen 
the days of an Ocean Penny Post He was a prolific 
writer, and much in the style of Emerson. He was also 
esteemed as an orator on public platforms, when his fiery 
energy, throwing itself into voice and manner, would in- 
voke enthusiastic response from his audience. He had 
a fine intellectual face, a large and striking figure, and 
tyes keen with ^penetrating power." His personal 
habits continued of the simplest kind, and with his 
bag on his shoulder he has walked through most 
parts of England, and everywhere among Friends he 
was sure of some hospitable quarters. During the 
latter years of his life he held an American consulship 
at Birmingham. He died on the 7th of the 3rd month, 
1879. His well-known work, * Sparks from the Anvil," 
gives both a good idea of his style of writing and 
maiiiier of speaking in public 
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Sir THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. 
Born 1786 — Died 1845 — Aged Fifty-nine Years. 

Engraving 4x3 in. 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart, was born on the 
1st April, 1786, at Castle Hedingham, in Essex. 
For his early education he was sent to the school of 
Dr. Charles Burney, of Greenwich ; he was afterwards 
intrusted to the private tuition of a clergyman at 
Donnybrook, in Ireland, and subsequently became an 
undergraduate at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
highly distinguished himself. On the 13th May, 
1807, he married Hannah, the fifth daughter of John 
Gumey, of Earlham Hall, near Norwich, by whom he 
had several children. 

In 1808 Mr. Buxton entered the brewing establishment 
of Truman, Hanbury, and Co., in which his uncles, 
Sampson and Osgood Hanbury, were partners. In 1 8 1 1 
Buxton himself became a partner, and soon after obtained 
the principal management of the brewery, to the duties 
of which he closely and successfully applied himself for 
several years. 

Mr. Buxton's first appearance in public affairs was at 
a meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich Auxiliary Bible 
Society, in September 18 12. In 18 16 he took a promi- 
nent part at a large meeting held at the Mansion House, 
London, to inquire into the best means of relieving the 
extreme distress of the population of Spitalfields. As the 
result of this meeting, a sum of about ;C44,000 was 
collected for the Spitalfields' weavers. His attention was 
also directed to the state of prison discipline. He in- 
spected many prisons, and published an ^ Inquiry " into 
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the subject, illustrated by descriptions of several gaols, and 
an account of the proceedings of the Ladies' Committee 
in Newgate, the most active of whom was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry, his sister-in-law. 

In 1 8 1 8 Mr. Buxton was elected Member of Parliament 
for the borough of WeymOuth after a severe contest ; and 
in 1 8 19 he took a prominent part in the debates of the 
House of Commons on prison discipline, the amelioration 
of the criminal law, the suppression of lotteries, and the 
abolition of the practice of burning widows in India. He 
continued to represent the borough of Weymouth for 
nearly twenty years, during which period he was assiduous 
in the performance of his parliamentary duties (few 
members so frequently addressed the House), nor did he 
ever slacken or deviate in the assertion and working out 
of those benevolent principles with which he started in 
public life. 

But it is with the Anti- Slavery cause that Fowell Bux- 
ton's name is most closely and honourably associated. An 
earnest coadjutor of Mr. Wilbcrforce in his efforts on 
behalf of the oppressed negroes, Mr. Buxton succeeded 
to that philanthropist's place in the House of Commons 
as the acknowledged leader of the emancipationists. On 
the 15th May, 1823, Mr. Buxton brought forward a 
resolution to the effect ''that the state of slavery is 
repugnant to the principles of the British constitution 
and of the Christian religion, and that it ought to be 
gradually abolished throughout the British colonies, 
with as much expedition as may be found consistent 
with a due regard to the well-being of the parties 
concerned." In opposition to this motion, Mr. Canning, 
on the part of the Government, moved and carried cer* 
tain amendments, one of which asserted the anxiety of 
the House for the emancipation of the slaves ^ at thp- 
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earliest period that shall be compatible with the well- 
being of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the 
colonies, and with a fair and equitable consideration of 
the rights of private property/' During the struggles 
and agitations, both at home and in the colonies, for 
the ensuing ten or twelve years, Mr. Buxton was steadily 
engaged in the prosecution of the cause of freedom, 
encouraged and supported by the moral feeling of the 
country, and in Parliament by Brougham, Lushington, 
Macaulay, and a few other earnest opponents of slavery. 
At length, when in 1833 ^^^ Secretary for the Colonics, 
Mr. Stanley (now Earl of Derby), brought forward his 
plan for the abolition of slavery, Mr. Buxton, although 
dissatisfied with the apprenticeship and compensation 
clauses, gladly accepted the measure, and he had very 
soon the additional satisfaction of finding the apprentice- 
ship abandoned by the slaveholders themselves. 

In 1837 he lost his election for Weymouth, and from 
that time refused to be again put in nomination for that 
or any other borough. In 1838 he was chiefly occupied 
with the preparation of a work on the best means of 
extirpating the African slave trade. In 1839-40 the 
state of his health caused him to seek relaxation in a 
continental tour. At Rome he visited the prisons, and 
suggested improvements. On his return in 1840 the 
Crown conferred on him the dignity of a baronet On 
the 1st of June a public meeting in behalf of African 
civilisation was held in Exeter Hall, at which Prince 
Albert presided, and the first resolution was moved by 
Sir T. F. Buxton. The result of this movement was 
the well-meant but disastrous expedition to the Niger, 
in 1841. During 1843 ^nd 1844 Sir Thomas Fowdl 
Buxton found his health declining, and his death took 
place on the 19th February, 1845, at his residence^- 
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Northrqpps Hall, near Aylsham, in Norfolk, at the age 
of fifty-nine. 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was a man of singularly 
commanding person ; he was more than six feet four 
inches in height, and of a fine expression of countenance. 
As a speaker he was somewhat heavy, both in style and 
delivery, but the influence arising from his high character 
always secured him a respectful attention. He had no 
great reach of intellect or imagination, and except when 
roused on exciting occasions, he had little of the fervour 
of an orator ; but in collecting facts his industry was 
untiring, and in exhibiting and commenting upon them 
he was zealous and persevering, reiterating his attacks 
till his object was attained or found to be unattainable. 
He gave a liberal support to many benevolent and 
philanthropic institutions, particularly to those in the 
vicinity of his residence, and in Spital fields, the locality 
of his brewery. 

"Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart./' edited by his 
mm, Charies Buxton, Esq., was published in 1848. 

This account is taken from Knigfat*s "English Cyclopaedia 
Biogrmphy," 1866. 



SAMUEL CAPPER. 
Born 1782 — Died 1852 — Aged Seventy Years. 

Carti de VisiU. 

Samuel Capper was the son of Jasper and Anne 
Capper, and was bom in Gracechurch Street, London, on 
the 2nd of 3rd month, 1782. 

Few particulars are preserved of his early life, but it 
appears that^ during his childhood, he gave his parents 
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much uneasiness, especially from his disposition to hide 
his faults by untruths. 

About the thirteenth year of his age, however, it pleased 
his heavenly Father so powerfully to visit him by the 
Holy Spirit, that he became convinced of his sinful 
condition, and of his need of deliverance ; and at this 
period of life, when scarcely emerged from childhood, he 
was made willing to take upon him the yoke of the Lord 
Jesus, and to learn of Him, and it thenceforward became 
his principal aim to be His faithful disciple. 

Instead of being, as before, impatient of the restraints 
laid upon him by his parents, he now was submissive to 
their wishes, and in many ways helpful to them ; and it 
was one of his enjoyments to visit and relieve the wants 
of the poor, by whom he was much beloved. 

His parents were induced, at his request, to seek a 
situation for him in the country; and, in his fourteenth 
year, he was apprenticed to Joseph Naish, of Congresbury 
(near Bristol), under whose roof he enjoyed the benefit of 
a careful and Christian guardianship. 

At the age of twenty-one he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joseph Naish, and settled in Bristol, where he com- 
menced business as a linen-draper. His prospects were 
encouraging, but the occupation was not adapted to his 
habit of mind ; and becoming uneasy with the showy and 
fashionable character of his business, in about seven years 
he relinquished the concern. The next eleven years were 
spent in farming, at Potterne, in Wiltshire. On leaving 
this place he again settled in Bristol, and continued to 
reside there till the close of his life. 

He first appeared as a minister in 1813, and was 
acknowledged in that character by Wiltshire Monthly 
Meeting in 18 17. In the year 1824 he accompanied 
Robert Fowler in a journey to Paris and the south of 
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France ; and during the remainder of his life he continued 
to be engaged in the service of the Gospel, both at home, 
and occasionally amongst his friends in various parts of 
this country and in Ireland. 

By far the larger portion of his Gospel labours was 
bestowed on those beyond the pale of our Society. His 
mind had long been impressed with deep religious concern 
for the lowest and most neglected classes of the com- 
munity, especially such as were not in the habit of 
attending any place of worship. Endeavours were at 
first made to give efiect to his wishes, by inviting these 
classes to meetings held in meeting houses and other 
buildings ; but as it was found that their attendance could 
not in this way be generally obtained, he was induced to 
propose to his friends the holding of meetings in a tent 
The proposition met their approval, and a commodious 
tent was accordingly provided. By this means he obtained 
access, both among our town and country population, to 
large numbers of those classes which had been the especial 
objects of his solicitude. During each summer, for 
-seventeen or eighteen years of his life, he was diligent in 
prosecuting this work of faith and labour of love ; and it 
■is believed that within this period he held upwards of four 
hundred meetings, in many of the larger towns as well as 
the rural districts of our country, most of them being 
numerously attended. 

It was not alone in the capacity of a minister of the 
Gospel that Samuel Capper manifested his allegiance to 
his Lord and Saviour, and his willingness to confess Him 
before men. Often did he appear as the fearless opposer 
x>f evil practices among his fellow-citizens, and the earnest 
supporter of measures which he considered calculated to 
promote their highest interests. On several occasions he 
.was zealously engaged in suppressing demoralising public 
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amusements in this city (Bristol), such as were characterised 
by coarse brutality, as well as those which allured into sin 
by means less revolting, though equally vicious. He felt 
a lively interest in promoting the spread of Temperance^ 
and in the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 

It appears that his two last communications in Bristol 
meeting were very striking. In one, he spoke of their 
stripped condition, and added that they might become still 
more so ; but concluded by quoting the words—- 

" But, while the dear Redeemer lives, 
We have a boundless store, 
And shall be fed with what He gives. 
Who lives for evermore 1 " 

He died suddenly, the 29th of 8th month, 1852, in the 
seventy-first year of his age, a Minister about thirty-nine 
years ; and his remains were interred at the Friars', Bristol 

Taken from the "Memoir" of him and Testimony of Bristol 
Monthly Meeting concerning him. 

The tent thus alluded to, with all its apparatus of 
movable forms and gallery, lay unused for many years, 
stored under the large meeting house in Houndsditch. 
But in 1864 its use was revived by our friends, the late 
Edward Curtis May and Henry Binns, when engaged by 
minute from their monthly meetings in joint labour 
among the London poor ; and for their meetings Samuel 
Capper's tent was brought out of its long seclusion, and 
set up in the closed burial ground, Whitechapel, being 
thus again used for the service for which it was originally 
intended. 

The meetings held in it during the summer were 
largely attended, and in the following year the secretary 
to a society for promoting such Gospel labour made 
application to Friends for its loan, which, being granted, 
it was again erected in the same place. This led to the 
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eommencement of General Booth's London work, as he 
was engaged to conduct the services there. He was then 
a young preacher fresh from Wales, who had come to 
London seeking some opening for work on freer lines, 
than a definite connection with the Methodist Society 
permitted, and when the summer was over other places 
were engaged by him more suitable to the winter season ; 
and thus was it that this now famous organiser of the 
Salvation Army had his (Trst footing as a London 
evangelist in a Friends' disused burial ground and 
Samuel Capper's tent 

Subsequently the canvas was erected for several 
summers by Friends themselves both in Whitechapel 
and Bunhill Fields burial grounds, when Henry Binns 
and W. S. Lean had a succession of meetings under its 
shelter. It was a strong one to stand such long service, 
but an unusually inclement summer wrecked it at last 
Another tent succeeded, but that was a hired one. Then 
came the iron room, with its service of several years, until 
permanent quarters were furnished for Friends' mission 
work there by the present ^ Memorial Buildings.^' 



ROBERT CHARLETON. 
Born 1809 — Died 1872 — ^Aged Sixty-three Years. 

Enlarged Photograph 20 x 16 in. 

Robert Charleton, of Ashley Down, Bristol, a minis- 
ter, was the son of James and Elizabeth Charleton, of 
Bristol, and was bom in the year 1809. He was 
firom childhood trained in * the nurture and admonition 
of the Lofd,** and was doubtless largely indebted to 
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mother's watchful care and love for the formation of the 
principles which marked his after life. His natural dis- 
position appears to have been peculiarly amiable and 
guileless, straightforwardness and transparency of cha« 
racter being early manifested. 

His mother was removed by death in 1826, at 
Penzance, where the family had chiefly resided for the 
benefit of her health for the two or three preceding yean. 
The reverence and aflection with which he cherished her 
memory evinced his strong appreciation of her maternal 
character and influence. 

After a time spent at Bath with Henry Fowler 
Cottcrell's family in acquiring a knowledge of land- 
surveying, he entered upon business as a pin manufacturer 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol, in which he continued 
until the year 1853; ^"^ >n this sphere soon exhibited 
those qualifications for philanthropic and religious eflbrt 
which characterised him during the remainder of life. 
His concern for the well-being of those in his employ, 
and of the population around them in the district of 
Kingswood, was great, and shown by the schools he 
built and sustained, and an open-handed liberality in 
assisting their needs and promoting their interests. He 
was, in its early stages, convinced of the great importance 
of the Temperance movement, and became one of tlie 
pioneers in the cause of Total Abstinence, advocating 
its adoption with much fervour and judgment 

About the year 1830 his religious views appear to 
have been deepened and enlarged by the perusal of the 
works of Archbishop Leighton and other contemporary 
writers. Next to the sacred volume, which he had 
been accustomed from his youth reverently to read and 
study, and which became more and more precious to 
him as life advanced, these were amongst his favourite 

9 
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authors ; whilst he prized the perusal especially of the 
later biographies of members of the Society of Friends. 

At several intervals in the years 1 841-1843 he accom- 
panied Samuel Capper in his religious visits to Ireland, 
to aid in the arrangements for his tent meetings ; and on 
subsequent occasions he was his ready and efficient helper. 

His father's second marriage was a union fraught with 
blessing, and Robert Charleton ever cherished an affec- 
tionate regard for his stepmother, with whom he con- 
tinued to reside after his father's decease until his own 
marriage, in 1 849, to Catherine Brewster, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Fox (brother of his stepmother). 

After this event his philanthropic engagements were 
scarcely diminished, whilst, with characteristic faithfulness 
to duty and feeling, he fulfilled the family and social 
claims which his change of position brought with it. 

The cause of peace had long enlisted both his warm 
interest and active efibrt, as well as that of education, 
which he liberally supported, especially in his own city 
and its neighbourhood, and to which he gave largely 
of his time and attention. In the formation and progress 
of the Friends' Foreign Missionary Association he took 
a warm interest, and had a large share in overcoming 
some practical difficulties connected with its commence- 
ment He encouraged its devoted labourers on their 
going out, and maintained a cheering correspondence 
with them in their distant fields of service. 

In the winter of 1854 Robert Charleton accompanied 
Joseph Sturge and Henry Pease on their noble and 
pacific mission to the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, in 
hopes of preventing the outbreak of the Crimean War, 
Although their mission failed to effect its immediate object, 
it nevertheless attracted much public attention to the 
cause of peaces and has done so ever since. It is 
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that this expedition which these Friends undertook on 
their own responsibility necessitated relays of horses in 
passing over the snows to the number of no less than 
three hundred. In the summer of 1858, Robert Forster 
and himself, accompanied by Francis James Fry, visited 
Petersburg, Finland, Sweden, and Denmark, as a deputa- 
tion to present a ''Plea for Librr^y of Conscience," ad« 
dressed to the Governments of Europe, which was adopted 
by the Yearly Meeting in London two years previously. 
Besides performing these distant journeys, he visited some 
of the continental cities on the occasion of Peace Con« 
gresses, etc His engagements in the more direct service 
of the Gospel, after he was recorded a Minister, were 
confined chiefly to different portions of England and 
Ireland, as one of the Yearly Meeting's Visiting Committee, 
when his services, both in public and in private, were very 
acceptable to his friends. Concerning his service as a 
Minister of Christ, it was characterised by love and tender- 
ness, combined with authority and power, as of one who 
had himself, in a spiritual sense, heard and seen, felt and 
handled, those things he pressed upon the attention of his 
hearers ; and the theme on which he most delighted to 
dwell was the exceeding love of God in Christ to our 
fallen race, and very much of fervour and unction at- 
tended his public approaches to the Throne of Grace. 

He held, in the fullest and truest sense, " the faith once 
(for all) delivered to the saints," endeavouring both to 
bring men to Christ and to bring them up in Him. 
Though warmly attached to that section of Christ's 
Church with which he was immediately connected, he 
was emphatically Catholic, being one who could heartily 
adopt the Apostle's words, ** Grace be with all them that 
k>ve our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity." 

This breadth of view also characterised Robert 
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Charleton's unstinted but judicious liberality, for every 
good cause that he could assist shared in his benevolence ; 
and it was observed that the occupation of some of his 
closing hours was drawing cheques for their support He 
felt deeply the stewardship of the means committed to him, 
and allowed no pecuniary success in business or invest- 
ments either to accumulate or be spent in enlargement 
of personal expenses, which, though he lived with 
open-handed hospitality, were restricted within bounds 
of great simplicity. 

About eight yean previous to his decease he had 
to submit to surgical assistance in reference to a local 
affection of a very serious nature, and although pro- 
fessional skill prolonged life, the malady proved too 
deeply seated for its entire removal. 

Gradually the end drew on, but Robert Charlcton was 
able to keep up his usual occupations, and was in the city 
and at meeting within a few days of his decease, which 
occurred on the 5th of the 12th month, 1873, closing a 
life that had remarkably exemplified the true connection 
between faith and works. 

There it a memoir published, also an account in the Annual 
Momiiar for 1874 and the British Warktnan^ also a Testimony 
in 1873. 



THOMAS CLARKSON. 
Born 1760 — Died 1846 — ^Aged Eighty-six Years. 

Liihograph 10 x 7 in. 

Thomas Clarkson was bom 26th March, 1760, at 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire where his father, who was a 
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clergyman, was master of the free grammar school. He 
was at first educated under his father, and after that 
was sent to St Paul's School, London, and thence to 
St. John's College, Cambridge, where he gained the first 
prize for a Latin dissertation proposed for the middle 
bachelors. In the following year, 1785, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University announced as the subject 
of a Latin dissertation for the senior bachelors ''Anne 
liccat invitos in scrvitutcm dare ? " Q* Is it right to make 
slaves of others against their will?"} The prize was 
awarded to Clarkson for his essay, which was read with 
great applause in the Senate House in June 1786. He 
had used much industiy in collecting materials for this 
dissertation, and had become greatly excited by what 
he had read of the miseries to which the slaves were 
subjected in the carrying on of the trade. He resolved 
to use all his efforts to get it suppressed, and in order 
to do so relinquished his chances of advancement in the 
Church, for which he had been intended, and in which 
he had taken deacon's orders. He translated his essay 
into English, and its publication brought him into con- 
nection with a small body of Quakers, who had for 
several years formed an association for the suppression 
of the slave trade, and he was afterwards introduced to 
Mr. Wilberforce, and other persons of influence. William 
Pcnn, in 1668, had denounced the trade as cruel, im- 
politic, and unchristian; in 1727, at a General Yearly 
Meeting of the Quakers in London, it was declared 
** that the importing of negroes is cruel and unjust, 
and is severely censured by the meeting ; ** and in 
1760 a similar meeting passed a resolution to exclude 
from their Society all who ''participated in any way 
in that guilty traffic" While Mr. Wilberforce, seconded 
by a party which gradually increased, repeatedly biXHight 
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the question before the House of Commons, Mr. Clark- 
son was labouring without the walls of Parliament, 
collecting evidence, writing letters and pamphlets, and 
attending meetings at Liverpool and Bristol, then the 
chief centres of the trade, and at Plymouth, Bridgcwatcr, 
and other places. He even went to Paris, and remained 
there six months in the greatest heat of the French 
Revolution, furnishing Mirabeau with materials for 
speeches against the trade, which were delivered before 
the French Convention, but without producing the desired 
effect In England, however, after more than twenty 
years of incessant exertion, the cause was won. A law 
for the entire abolition of the trade in slaves was passed 
25th March, 1 807, Mr. Wilberforce having first brought 
the subject before Parliament in 1787. 

But the exertions of Clarkson and his supporters, 
who had now become numerous, did not terminate with 
the suppression of the trade in slaves. The struggle 
was afterwards continued during another twenty years, 
for the total abolition of slavery in the British West 
India islands. In 1833 their efforts were again crowned 
with success, by the passing of the Emancipation Act, 
which liberated nearly a million of slaves, and awarded 
twenty millions of pounds sterling as compensation to 
their late owners. Declining health had prevented 
Clarkson from appearing in public during the latter 
years of the movement Cataract had formed in both 
his eyes, and for a short time he was quite blind. He 
underwent an operation, which completely restored his 
sight, and in 1840 he made his last public appearance 
as President of the Anti- Slavery Convention held at 
Freemasons' Hall (of which scene Haydon painted a 
fMCture now in the National Portrait Gallery). His talents 
mod untiring energy were unanimously acknowledged, and 
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he was enthusiastically greeted as the patriarch of the 
cause. He died at his residence, Playford Hall, Sussex, 
26th September, 1 846, at the age of 86. 

Besides several pamphlets and other small works, all 
bearing more or less directly on the one great object 
to which he had devoted his life, Mr. Clarkson published, 
in 1 806, " A Portraiture of Quakerism," 3 vols., 8vo ; in 
1 808, ** The History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade,** 
2 vols., 8vo ; in 1813,** Memoirs of the Public and 
Private Life of William Penn," 2 vols., 8vo ; and 
in 1836, "Researches: Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and 
Historical," 8va 

The foregoing is taken from Thomas Taylor's " Biographical 
Sketch of Thomas Clarkson,*' GtntUman^s Magazine^ also 
Knight's "English Cyclojxcdia Biography." 

Haydon being commissioned to paint a picture of the 
1840 Convention, thus describes in his Journal (vol iiL, 
p. 140} the impression made on his mind when the aged 
philanthropist opened its proceedings. ** Akled by Joseph 
Sturge and his daughter, Clarkson mounted to the chair, 
and sat in it as if to rest, and then in a tender, feeble 
voice appealed to the assembly for a few minutes' medita- 
tion before he opened the Convention. After solemnly 
urging the members to proceed to the last, till slavery 
was extinct, lifting his arm, and pointing to heaven (his 
face quivering with emotion), he ended by saying, * May 
the Supreme Ruler of all human events, at whose dis- 
posal are not only the hearts, but the intellects of men, 
may He, in His abundant mercy, guide your counsels, and 
give His blessing upon your labours.' There was a pause 
of a moment, and then, without an interchange of thought 
or even of look, the whole of this vast meeting, men and 
women, said in a tone of subdued and deep 
Amen, Amen. 
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" I was SO affected and astonished that it was many 
minutes before I recovered sufficiently to perceive the 
moment of interest I had longed for had come to pass, 
and this was the moment I immediately chose for the 
pictures'* In this the venerable figure of Thomas Clarkson 
stands prominent as addressing the large assembly, with 
his left arm raised in the attitude the painter has 
described. 



RICHARD COCKIN. 
Born 1753 — Died 1845 — Aged Ninety-two Years. 

Far Portrait set Oil Painting of London Yearly Meeting. 

Richard Cockin was bom at Armthorpe, near Doncaster, 
the 26th of the 3rd month, 1753. His parents, who 
were members of the Episcopal Church, appear to have 
been duly sensible of the importance of training up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
he retained a grateful remembrance of their pious care. 
On the termination of his apprenticeship, in Doncaster, in 
1773, being then in his twentieth year, he travelled as far 
north as Edinburgh, working at his business in different 
places on his route. In Edinburgh he was taken ill of a 
fever, and continued in the infirmary there about five 
weeks. In 1776 he went to reside in London, where he 
continued till 1779. The continued solicitude of his 
father for his best welfare was evinced by several letters, 
which he addressed to his son about this time, full 
of wisdom and Christian counsel. During this period 
Richard Cockin became convinced of the principles of 
the Society of Friends, of which he gives the following 
account in a letter to a near relative, dated 7th 
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month, 29th, 1778 : — " Apprehending it may contribute 
a degree of satisfaction to give thee some information 
respecting my joining Friends, I may premise, that when 
I left Yorkshire it was very foreign to my intention to 
change my religious profession, taking it for granted that 
the principles of the Church of England were the most 
consonant with Scripture of any visible Church ; but I had 
not been long in London before the sandy foundation of 
my faith began to be shaken, it being only founded on 
the traditions of men, implicitly received, without searching 
into the validity or rather purity thereof. I was not able 
to gainsay the cogent truths demonstrated by the writings 
of those professing the holy principle of light and grace 
manifested in the soul ; and seeing divers in this 
metropolis whose deportment appeared correspondent 
therewith, I was excited with a desire to go to a meeting 
appointed for Isaac Sharpies and Thomas Rutter ; during 
the time of whose testimonies I thought I had never 
heard such preaching as that before, their words being 
accompanied with tliat life and power which is the only 
certain evidence of Gospel ministry. I frequented the 
assemblies of several diflercnt societies, being willing, if 
possible, to evade the cross that I foresaw the profession 
of Quakerism would subject me to, and which appeared 
insurmountable in my view ; besides, the prospect of being 
exposed to the ridicule of my acquaintance, and, for 
aught I knew, to the entire disregard of my parents and 
relatives, went near to my very life." 

During these exercises our friends Thomas Shillitoe and 
John Sanderson (afterwards of the Old Jewry, London) were 
his close companions. They all lodged together, and ap- 
pear to have joined the Society at nearly the same time. 

On returning from London Richard Cockin commenced 
business in Doncaster, where he resided the remainder 
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of his days; and in 1781 he was married to Deborah 
Tunston, of Whitechapel Road, London. 

He was a most diligent attender of all our meetings ; 
and in a memorandum, made in his eighty-third year, he 
remarks, that the consideration of his having been favoured 
with health and ability regularly to attend his monthly, 
quarterly, and nearly forty yearly meetings, claimed his 
heartfelt gratitude. During many years of his residence 
in Doncaster no meeting was held there, the meetings 
being held in the villages of Warms worth and Balby. 

In 1792 he was appointed an Elder in Balby Monthly 
Meeting. 

In 1799 he was a second time married, to Ellen 
Abraham, daughter of John Abraham, of Whitehaven, in 
Cumberland, who was a descendant of Judge Fell, and 
his wife Margaret Fell. She was a valuable Minister 
many years, and died in 1841, aged about 83 years. 

In 18 16 Richard Cockin accompanied Isaac Stephen- 
son on a religious visit to the meetings of Friends in 
Wales, and also to several counties in the West of England, 
visiting families and holding public meetings. 

In 1 82 1 he accompanied his wife to Scotland, visiting 
mil meetings, and subsequently those in Ireland. He was 
several times engaged in travelling with other friends 
concerned in the work of the ministry ; in which service 
he was not only a sympathising companion, labouring to 
strengthen, their hands in the work, but was not un- 
frequently concerned to offer the word of exhortation 
himself. 

In 1833 he was attacked with paralysis, which, with 
little exception, confined him to the house for the last 
twelve years of his life. 

His continued solicitude for the best welfare of those 
aioond him was evidenced by the republication, in his 
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ninety-second year, of " An Address to the Inhabitants of 
Doncastcr, chiefly the Labouring Classes,"* which he had 
published thirty years before. 

He was one given to hospitah'ty, * though his means 
and manner of h'fe were bounded by strict moderation.* 
He was remarkably liberal to the poor ; and whether the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, the release of the 
slave, the extension of education, or any other good work, 
claimed his attention, he gave it in the genuine spirit of 
Christian charity. 

He peacefully departed this life the i6th of 8th month, 
1845, in the ninety-third year of his age, and his remains 
were interred in Friends' burial ground, Doncaster. His 
second wife, Ellen, was also buried there. Deborah, his 
first wife, was buried at Wamsworth. 

Taken from the Annual Mopiitor of 1846, etc. 

RICHARD COCKIN. 

" His reverend head and patriarch form. 
Long knoHi) and well remembered still ; 
His heart to loving, large, and warm,— 
Not even wintry age could chill I 

" The cause of Christ to him so dear,— 
To read of mission work gave birth. 
With him, to joy fulness and prayer, 
That it might reach the ends of earth.** 

William Rall. 



PETER COLLINSON. 
Born 1693 — Died 1768 — Aged Seventy-five Years. 

Engraving 3X2 in. 

Peter Collinson, an ingenious botanist, was a great- 
grandson of Peter Collinson, of Hugal Hall, near Winder- 
mere Lake, about ten miles from Kendal, in Westmore* 
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land " My friend" <says Dr. John Fothergill), ** whilst a 
youth, discovered his attachment to natural history ; 
insects, and their several metamorphoses, employed many 
of those hours, which at his time of life are mostly spent 
by others in very different pursuits. Plants likewise 
engaged his attention ; he began early to make a 
collection of dried specimens, and had access to the 
best gardens at that time an the neighbourhood of 
London." 

He had a brother James CoUinson, with whom he 
was in partnership, in a business that did not always 
require their presence together. They lived in great 
harmony, and reciprocally afforded to each other op« • 
portunities for their respective pursuits. Both, however, 
had a strong relish for horticulture and planting. 

He became early acquainted with the first-rate naturalists 
of that age ; the Drs. Derham, Woodward, Dale, Lloyd, 
and, to name all in one, the great Sir Hans Sloane, were 
amongst his friends. 

Feter CoUinson was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society on the 12th December, 1728, and perhaps 
was one of the most diligent and useful members of 
that respectable body, not only in supplying them with 
many curious observations himself, but in promoting 
and preserving a most extensive correspondence with 
learned and ingenious foreigners in all countries, and 
on every useful subject 

Besides his attention to natural history, he suffered 
nothing useful in either art or science to escape him ; 
he minuted every striking hint that occurred either in 
reading or conversation. 

He had an extensive correspondence with the ingenious 
Cadwallader Golden, of New York, and the justly cele- 
brated Dr. Benjamin Franklin, of Philadelphia, who 
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communicated his first " Essays on Electricity " to Collin- 
son " in a scries of letters," which were published 

The great Linnxus, at the time of his residence 
in England, contracted an intimate friendship with Peter 
Collinson ; which was reciprocally increased by a multi- 
tude of good offices, and continued to the last without 
any diminution. 

It was not, however, to Britain only that his benevolent 
views were confined. As he took much pains to excite 
a taste in the Americans for natural history, so he like- 
wise often prompted them to pursue improvements, alike 
beneficial to themselves and to their mother country. He 
often urged upon such of them as visited him the benefit, 
nay necessity, of cultivating flax, hemp, wine, silk, and other 
products. He would press the Virginians to bethink 
themselves in time of a more permanent staple than a 
plant whose consumption only depends on custom and 
caprice. 

He was a member of the Society of Antiquarians 
from its first institution, and supplied them often with 
many curious articles of intelligence and observation, 
respecting both our own and other countries. It was 
a matter of wonder to many of his acquaintance that 
he was not elected one of the Curators of the British 
Museum. 

He was the first who introduced a variety of trees and 
shrubs into gardens ; and he also procured valuable in- 
formation respecting the management of Spanish sheep. 

Amidst these engagements he carried on the business 
of a mercer in Gracechurch Street, London. 

His person was rather short than tall ; he had a 
pleasing and social aspect; of a temper open and 
communicative, capable of feeling for distresSi and ready 
to relieve and sympathise. He rose very early, and 
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whilst in the country his time was almost continually 
employed in his garden, observing and assisting the 
operations of nature, or in the study of other parts 
of physical knowledge, which contributed to his health 
and his pleasure. 

In general he enjoyed perfect health and great equality 
of spirits, bearing those trials which are incident to man 
with fortitude and resignation. 

In such a course he arrived at his seventy- fifth year, 
when, being on a visit to Lord Petre in Essex, for whom 
he had a singular regard, he was seized with a complaint 
which proved fatal on the nth of 8th month, 1768. 

Thb account is Uken from Dr. FothergiU's " Life of Collinson " 
and other sources. For a list of P. Collinson's papers, see the 
Gtntlemanfs Magazine and Smith's "Catalogue of Friends' 
Books." One of the papers is an " Account of the Life of Dr. 
WiUiam Stukeley, 1765." 



WILLIAM COOKWORTHY. 
Born 1705 — Died 1780 — Aged Seventy-five Years. 

Photograph 6x4 in, from a Pictun by OpU. 

WiLLUM COOKWORTHV was the son of William and 
Edith Cookworthy, and was bom at Kingsbridge, in 
Devonshire, in the year 1705. His parents were 
members of the Religious Society of Friends. The 
father was a weaver and an industrious man, but left a 
slender provision for his family when he died in 1718. 
On that event, his widow, with the help of her daughters, 
betook herself to dressmaking for a maintenance. 

At the age of fourteen William Cookworthy was bound 
an apprentice to a chemist and druggist in London. His 
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fneans, however, were so scanty, that he made his way 
to the metropoh's on foot He afterwards established 
himself as a wholesale chemist and druggist in Nut Street, 
Plymouth, under the firm of " Bevans and Cookworthy,** 
and he continued to avail himself of every opportunity for 
enriching his mind with the stores of science and polite 
literature. 

The earlier part of his life, though within the bounds 
of morality, was spent at an apparent distance from the 
principles in which he had been educated ; yet his 
judgment seemed to have been early convinced of their 
propriety and consistency with the Scriptures, as he was 
often at this period called upon in various companies to 
defend them. 

In 1735 he was married to Sarah Berry, the youngest 
of a large and respectable Somersetshire family. He 
was a recorded Minister of the Society of Friends, though 
his views were somewhat in accord with those of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, between whom and himself there was a 
personal friendship, especially on scientific subjects. 

About 1755 William Cookworthy was the discoverer 
of the Cornish china clay and stone, and thus became 
the founder of the British Porcelain Manufacture about 
1 760. China clay has become used to such an extent, that 
it is calculated 85,000 tons of it are annually exported 
from the pits in the hillsides of Cornwall, and more than 
7,000 persons are employed in its production and 
exportation. It is a soft adhesive substance, due to the 
decomposition, in geologic ages, of granitic rocks, and when 
properly purified resembles the kaolin of China, and is 
admirably adapted for the manufacture of the best kinds 
of pottery. It is said that the value of what is thus raised 
each year amounts now to jC2 60,000. 

William Cookworth/s attention was first drawn to the 
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existence of kaolin in other parts of the world besides 
China by an American Friend, who had brought samples 
of that material he had found, and was about to work, in 
Virginia. The information thus given him aroused his 
curiosity to see whether it could not also be found in his 
own neighbourhood, and thus examining the country as 
he rode through Cornwall, he found it in several parts, 
especially on the property of Lord Camelford, who entered 
so warmly into its use, that a China factory became 
established for working it under a patent, and eventually 
the manufacture was transferred to the potteries of 
Staffordshire. 

William Cookworthy had the affliction to lose his wife 
when the youngest of his five daughters was but a few 
months old ; subsequently one of his elder daughters kept 
her father^s house, and by good management greatly 
abated the cloud that this close bereavement had occa- 
sioned. The firm in which William Cookworthy was a 
partner was originally " Bevans and Cookworthy," but 
became in later years William Cookworthy and Co. ; for a 
younger brother joined him whose business habits were of 
the greatest service to the financial prosperity of the con* 
cem, for William Cookworthy's tastes were more towards 
the scientific than the practical aspect of his business. 

William Cookworthy took a lively interest in the work 
of the Eddystone Lighthouse, and John Smeaton, its 
engineer, was an inmate of his house during its progress. 
He also entertained Captain Cook and his naturalist 
companions, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, on their 
embarkation on one of their voyages from Plymouth. 

In an obituary notice in a provincial newspaper 
William Cookworthy's character is thus described : — 
*" With strong natural talents, sanctified by the religion of 
his Divine Masteti full of love and goodwill to all mankind, 
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he practically recommended the universal principle which 
influenced his whole conduct. Simplicity and wisdom 
were happily united in h» character. The goodness of his 
heart, the greatness of his understanding, the vivacity of 
his manners, and his universal knowledge, rendered his 
company and conversation useful, interesting, and pleasing."* 

A philosopher without pride, a Christian without 
bigotry, he lived beloved by all who were favoured with 
his friendship ; and after a life dedicated to the service 
of Christianity, with an unshaken confidence in his 
approaching felicity, having fought the good fight of faith» 
he laid hold on eternal life, through Jesus Christ his 
Saviour ; being favoured, whilst here, with an undoubted 
evidence that he should be admitted into that kingdom 
in which the saints in light rejoice for evermore^ 

In personal appearance William Cookworthy was a tall 
and venerable figure, and wore, according to the custom of 
the day, a bushy curly wig and three-cornered hat His 
countenance was mild, but intellectual, and he possessed 
considerable conversational powers. 

The forei^ing account of William Cookworthy is taken from 
" Relics of William Cookworthy, 1853,'* and from the ** Memoir,** by 
his grandson, George Harrison, 1854, and other sources. 



WILLIAM DILLWORTH CREWDSON. 

TUB ELDER. 
Born 1774 — Died 1851 — ^Aced Seventv^ix YEAks. 

No Portrait. 

William Dillworth Crewdson was the son of Thomas 
and Cicely Crewdson, and was bom at Kendal, 26th of 
1 2th month, 1774. 

10 
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He had his education at Jonathan Dalton's school. 
He was possessed of superior abilities and much influence! 
occupyring a prominent position for many years in the 
Society, and from the year 1815 to 1819 inclusive he was 
clerk of the Yearly Meeting. His religious convictions 
led him to r^ard the ordinances as of an obligatory 
character, and he resigned his membership in the Society 
die 23rd of 4th month, 1840. (See ''Memorandum of 
the Proceedings in Kendal Monthly Meeting.") 

He died the 2nd of 4th month, 185 1, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. 



WILLIAM DILLWORTH CREWDSON, 

THE YOUNGER. 

Born 1799 — Died 1878 — Aged Seventy-nine Years. 

Pliotograph 6 x ^ in. 

William Dillwortii Crevvdson, of Hclme Lodge, 

Kendal, was the son of William Dillworth Crcwdson, and 
was bom 1 2th of 9th month, in the year 1 799. He was 
educated by Josiah Forster at his establishment at South- 
gate,and although in early life he withdrew from membership 
in our Religious Society, he, to the last, cherished a warm 
interest in its welfare. He entertained views at variance 
with ours, more especially as regarded the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper, yet he always maintained 
the broadest evangelical views, and a communion of faith, 
and a union of feeling with the members of every orthodox 
denomination. ''With all his deep sense of religion he 
had the singularly powerful charm of social cheerfulness ; 
he delighted to spread the rippling sunlight of happy 
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pleasantry around him ; he knew nothing of the gloomy 
austerity, assumed as religion, that vrould exclude the 
brightness and beauty of God's gifts from man's enjoy- 
ments ; the ' be joyful ' of the Psalmist was to him a 
precept and a privilege, and he made others feel the 
same." To the poor and the infirm he was always a 
welcome visitor, he sympathised deeply with them in 
their trials and suflcrings, ever feeling it a joy and a 
privilege to assist and relieve them. ... * Though con- 
stantly remembering that with him ' the silver cord ' was 
steadily loosening, the spirit of confidence and resignation 
enabled him to say, ' He doeth all things well ; ' and 
when the end came, he was found quite ready for the 
great change, and bright in the hope and assurance of an 
entrance being permitted into one of those glorious man- 
sions which our Saviour has prepared for all who love 
Him.- 

He died the 2nd of I2th month, 1878, in the eightieth 
year of his age. 

Taken chiefly from the British Friend, 1st month, 1879. 
For further particulars, see " A Short Memorial of William Dill- 
worth Crewdton, from Memoranda written by his Wife and Others." 



JAMES CROPPER. 
Born 1763 — Died 1840 — ^Aged Sixty-seven Years, 

Engraving 4x3 in. Silhouette 4 x Sifi* 

James Cropper, of the Dingle, near Liverpool, was 
well known throughout the Society of Friends, and 
much beyond it, for his great benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy. Having retired, whilst still in the meridian 
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and vigour of life, from the pursuits of commerce, in 
which he had been actively engaged, he dedicated the 
residue of his day to the service of his Creator, and 
to the promotion of the good of his fellow-creatures. 
His great exertions for the abolition of the slave trade 
and slavery are well known ; he travelled extensively 
in England and Ireland in this engagement. The amelio- 
ration of the condition of the poor, and the promotion of 
education, were objects in which he also laboured much. 
Amongst other plans for promoting education, he esta- 
blished and carried on, at his own expense, and also 
under his immediate superintendence, a school in which 
a number of orphan boys were brought up and educated, 
and where labour was combined with instruction — thus 
endeavouring, by practical demonstration, to show tlie 
advantages of this system, and encourage its adoption in 
other places. He was one of the original and most active 
promoters and directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and Smiles, in his ^ Life of George Stephenson," 
has told how the engineer felt the influence he exerted 
on the energetic prosecution of the work amidst that 
novel and arduous undertaking. His mind was one of 
unusual vigour, and he possessed such power of rapid 
calculation, that made his conclusions, even in intricate 
mercantile transactions, seem to others as intuitive. In 
his character, simple, single-hearted, and straightforward, 
he lost self in the objects he had in view, and thus would 
be perfectly unembarrassed as with spontaneous courtesy 
he pressed their claims upon those high in authority, yet 
withal there was great sensitiveness of feeling whether 
sympathy for the suflferer or scorn for the wrong, and he 
was a great lover of nature. 

James Cropper was often engaged in recommending to 
Friends the perusal and study of the journals and other 
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works of the writers of the Society, and frequently ex- 
pressed the comfort and refreshment which he derived 
from this practice. He was also earnestly concerned 
that the views and practices of early Friends, with re- 
spect to moderation and simplicity, should be faith- 
fully maintained, and was, himself, even in the midst of 
large possessions, a striking example thereof. He was 
a man given to hospitality, and expended large sums in 
charity, and assisting the poor in various ways. His only 
daughter Eliza was married in 1834 to Joseph Sturge, of 
Birmingham. 

He died at his house, at Fearnhead, near Warrington, 
the 26th of 2nd month, 1840, aged 6^ years. 

This account is chiefly taken from the /risk Ftiend, For an 
account of his publications see Joseph Smith's "Catak>gue of 
Friends' Books." 

" The friend of human kind 1 
And most of all. friend of the slave 
That in his fetters pined : 
The slave whose cause so long employ'd 
His pen, his heart, his mind I 

" Not e'en his railway triumph * him 
Delighted like success, 
Of any effort for the slave 
Or prospect of redress ; 
Well might the negro's ear that heard 
His name, so honour'd bless 1 

" Nor to the negro were confined 
His cares. In England, too, 
The public mind he sought to reach 
By pattern, in its view, 
Of school industrial, that might move 
The example to pursue." 

WiluamBall. 

* The Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
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PAUL CUFF6. 
Born 1759— Died 18 17 — Aged Fifty-eight Years. 

SWumetti 3x2 in. 

Paul Cuff£ was the youngest son of John Cuffi£, a 
native of Africa, who, by his great intelligence and in- 
dustryi succeeded in acquiring his freedom. Paul was the 
youngest of his ten children, and was bom on Cutter- 
hunker, one of the Elizabeth Islands, near New Bedford, 
in the year 1759 ; so that when his father died he was 
about fourteen years of age, at which time he had learnt 
but little more than the letters of the alphabet The land 
which his father had left behind him proving unproductive, 
afforded but little provision for the numerous family, so 
that the care of supporting his mother and sisters devolved 
jointly on himself and his brothers. Thus he laboured 
under great disadvantages, being deprived of the means 
and opportunity for acquiring even the rudiments of good 
education. He was not, however, easily to be dis- 
couraged, and found opportunities of improving himself 
in various ways, and cultivating his mind. Having never 
received the benefits of an education, the knowledge he 
possessed was obtained entirely by his own indefatigable 
exertions and the little assistance which he occasionally 
received from persons who were friendly disposed towards 
him. Aided by these means, he soon learned to read and 
write, and he also attained to a considerable proficiency 
in arithmetic and skill in navigation ; and we may form 
some estimate of the natural talent with which he was 
endowed for the speedy reception of learning, from the 
fact, that with the assistance of a friend, he acquired 
such a knowledge of the latter science in the short space 
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of two weeks, as enabled him to command the vessel 
in the voyages which he subsequently made to this 
country, to Russia, to Africa, and to the West Indies, as 
well as to several diflferent ports in the southern section 
of the United States. 

He had three brothers, who were respectable farmers 
in the neighbourhood ofWestport, United States, America. 
The mind of Paul, however, was early inclined to the 
pursuits of commerce, conceiving that they furnished to 
industry more ample rewards than agriculture, and con- 
scious that he possessed qualities which, under proper 
culture, would enable him to pursue commercial employ- 
ments with prospects of success. He entered, at the 
age of sixteen, as a sailor on board a vessel destined 
to the Bay of Mexico, on a whaling expedition. His 
second voyage was to the West Indies ; but on his third, 
which was during the American War, about the year 
1776, he was captured by a British ship. After three 
months' detention as a prisoner at New York, he was 
permitted to return home to Westport, where, owing to 
the unfortunate continuance of hostilities, he spent about 
two years in agricultural pursuits. During this interval, 
Paul and his brother, John Cuflfd, were caHcd on by the 
collector of the district in which they resided for the 
payment of a personal tax. It appeared to them, that 
by the laws of the constitution of Massachusetts, taxation 
and the whole rights of citizenship were united If the 
laws demanded of them the payment of personal taxes, 
the same laws must necessarily and constitutionally invest 
them with the rights of representing, and being repre- 
sented, in the State legislature. But they had never 
been considered as entitled to the privilege of voting 
at elections, or of being elected to places of trust and 
honour. Under these circumstanceSp they refused to 
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comply. The collector resorted to the force of the 
laws; and after many delays and vexations, Paul and 
his brother deemed it most prudent to silence the suit 
by payment of the demands^ which were only small ; 
but they resolved, if it were possible, to obtain the 
rights which they believed to be connected with taxa- 
tion. In pursuance of this resolution, they presented 
a respectful petition to the State legislature, which met 
with a warm and almost indignant opposition from 
some in authority. A considerable majority, however, 
perceiving the propriety and justice of the petition 
were favourable to the object, and, with an honourable 
magnanimity, in defiance of the prejudice of the times, 
a law was enacted by them rendering all free persons 
of colour liable to taxation according to the ratio 
established for white men, and granting them all the 
privileges belonging to other citizens. This was a day 
equally honourable to the petitioners and to the legisla- 
ture, a day in which justice and humanity triumphed 
over prejudice and oppression, and a day which ought 
to be gratefully remembered by every person of colour 
within the boundaries of Massachusetts ; and the names 
of John and Paul Cnffi should always be united with its 
recollection. 

Paul, when about twenty years of age, laid before 
his brother David a plan for opening a commercial 
intercourse with the state of Connecticut His brother 
was pleased with the prospect, and they built an open 
boat and proceeded to sea. David, having fears, resolved 
to return. This disappointment was a trial to a young 
man of Paul's adventurous spirit, but he was affectionate, 
and therefore submitted, and returned to his farm. He 
again made another effort, went to sea, and lost all the 
little treasure he had gathered The necessity of aiding 
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his mother and family renewed his eflbrts, and with his 
own hands he formed and completed a boat He launched 
his boat, and as he was steering for one of the Elizabeth 
islands he was discovered by refugee pirates, who seized 
both him and his vesseL Robbed of everything, he 
returned home penniless. 

He afterwards, by judicious plans, and diligence in 
their execution, gradually increased his property. In 
1806 he owned a ship, two brigs, and several small 
vessels, besides considerable property in houses and lands. 
He joined the Society of Friends, and became a 
Minister amongst them. 

Paul Cufr«5, with his brig Traveller^ navigated by 
eight men of colour, came to England. He arrived at 
Liverpool in the 8th month, 181 1, and the crew, during 
their stay, ** were remarkable for their good conduct 
and proper behaviour ; and the greatest cordiality ap- 
peared to prevail amongst them." His object in thus 
coming to England was to open a trade between that 
country and Sierra Leone, which he deemed might lead 
persons of colour in America coming over to settle 
there, and thus promote the civilisation of the native 
population. He was warmly seconded in these views 
by the friends of Africa in this country, and was William 
Allen's guest at Plough Court whilst he was in London. 
He often attended our meetings for worship, and his 
vocal offerings there were acceptable to his friends, from 
whom he parted with affectionate farewells, having, in 
his desire thus to aid his brethren, left a wife and eight 
children, and a profitable business, and this at the risk 
of his person and property. 

Paul Cufr<i for the ensuing six years pursued this great 
object of his life with much energy, amid various difficulties 
and discouragements. 
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In 1 8 17 he was seized with a complaint which proved 
fatal During his illness, which continued half a year, 
the subject of ameliorating the condition of his race 
continued deeply impressed on his mind. 

He died in 1 817, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Extracted horn Armistead's " Tribute for the Negro," and other 



The following extract from an American paper affords 
an additional testimony to the character of this excellent 
man : — 

''Died, at Westport, on the 17th inst., Paul Cuff£, 
a very respectable man of colour, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. A descendant of Africa, he over- 
came, by native strength of mind, and firm adherence 
to principle, the prejudices with which her descendants 
are too generally viewed. Industrious, temperate, and 
prudent, his means of acquiring property, small at first, 
were gradually increased, and the strict integrity of his 
conduct gained him more numerous friends, to whom he 
never gave occasion to regret the confidence they had 
placed in him. His mercantile pursuits were generally 
successful; and blessed with competence, if not with 
wealth, the enlarged benevolence of his mind was mani- 
fested not only in acts of charity to individuals, and 
in the promotion of objects of general utility, but more 
particularly in the deep interest which he felt for the 
welfare of his brethren of the African race. He was 
concerned not only to set them a good example by 
his own correct conduct; to admonish and counsel 
them against the vices and habits to which he found 
them most prone, but more extensively to promote 
their welfare; and at considerable sacrifice of property 
he three times visited the colony of Surra Liom^ and 
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after the voyage thither went to England, where he 
was much noticed by the members of the African In- 
stitution, who conferred with him on the best means 
of extending the benefits of civilisation to the people 
of Africa, and some of whom have since expressed their 
satisfaction in his pious labours in the colony, believing 
them to have been productive of much usefulness to 
that settlement. 

" Grave, humble, and unassuming in his deportment, he 
was remarkable for great civility and sound discretion. 
Through several months of severe affliction he was 
preserved in much Christian patience, fortitude, and 
resignation ; feeling entire confidence in that grace 
which had been vouchsafed to him in life, and by which, 
through faith and obedience, he felt a comfortable hope 
of admittance into peace and rest He has left a widow 
and several children to lament the loss of an affectionate 
husband and parent 

** Many of his neighbours and friends evinced their re- 
spect for his memory by attending his funeral (which was 
conducted agreeably to the usage of the Society of 
Friends, of which he was a member) ; and at which 
several lively testimonies were borne to the truth, that the 
Almighty Parent has * made of one blood all the nations 
of men, and that in every nation he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.'" 

Paul Cufr<f's personal appearance was thus described in 
a newspaper of the time : — 

* Captain CufT^i is of a very pleasing countenance, and 
his physiognomy truly interesting ; he is both tall and 
stout, speaks English well, and dresses in the Quaker 
style, in a drab-coloured suit, and wears a large flapped 
white hat" 
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WILLIAM CURTIS, F.L.S. 
Born 1746 — Died 1799 — Aged Fifty-three Years. 

Engraving 5x4 ^'«- 

William Curtis, an eminent botanist, was born at Alton, 
in Hampshire, in 1746. At the age of fourteen he was 
bound apprentice to his grandfather, an apothecary at Alton, 
and appears to have first acquired a particular taste for 
botany from an acquaintance in humble life, the ostler of 
an adjoining inn, who had studied various popular 
herbala. Some more systematic works falling in his way 
soon after, instilled into his apt and ardent mind principles 
of method and of Linnaean philosophy, which neither his 
original preceptor, nor the books he studied, could ever 
have taught At the age of twenty Mr. Curtis came to 
London in order to finish his medical education, and to 
seek an establishment in the profession to which he was 
destined. He was associated with Joseph Talwin, of 
Gracechurch Street (a member of the Society of Friends, 
and at that time in considerable medical practice), to 
whose business he at length succeeded ; but not without 
having from time to time received many reproofs and 
warnings respecting the interference of his botanical 
pursuits with the more obviously advantageous ones of 
his profession. Nor were these warnings without cause. 
The street-walking duties of a city practitioner but ill 
accorded with the wild excursions of a naturalist ; the 
apothecaiy was soon swallowed up in the botanist, and 
the shop exchanged for a garden. Mr. Curtis, therefore, 
became a lecturer on the principles of natural science, and 
a demonstrator of practical botany. His pupils frequented 
his gafden, studied in his library, and followed him into 
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the fields in his herborising excursions. His first garden 
was situated at Bermondsey ; afterwards he occupied a 
more extensive one at Lambeth Marsh, which he finally 
exchanged for a more salubrious and commodious spot 
at Brompton. This last garden he continued to cultivate 
till his death. 

Mr. Curtis was very early led to combine the study of 
insects and their metamorphoses with that of plants, and 
his various gardens were furnished with accommodations 
for this pursuit. Hence he became an author, his first 
publication being a pamphlet, entitled ^ Instructions for 
Collecting and Preserving Insects, particularly Moths and 
Butterflies ; Illustrated with a Copper-plate," printed in 
1771. In the following year he published a translation 
of the '* Fundamental Entomologiae " of Linnaeus, entitled 
" An Introduction to the Knowledge of Insects," many 
valuable additions being subjoined to the original treatise. 
These two pamphlets have contributed, more than any 
similar works, to difluse a knowledge of scientific ento- 
mology in England, and to engraft on the illiterate, 
illiberal stock of mere collectors, a race of enlightened 
and communicative observers of nature, who no longer 
hoard up unique specimens and selfish acquisitions, but 
contribute their discoveries and their experience for the 
benefit of the agriculturist, the manufacturer, or the 
physician. 

The celebrity which these publications procured for 
their author was soon altogether eclipsed by what arose 
from his botanical labours, which have placed him in 
the very first rank of English writers in that department 
of science. In 1777 appeared the first number of his 
Flora Landifunsis^ containing six folio plates, with a page 
or more of letterpress, consisting of a description in Latin 
and English, with synonyms of each planti and copious 
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remarks on its history, uses, qualities, and the insects it 
nourishes. Each number was sold at half-a-crown plain, 
five shillings coloured ; and some copies, finished with 
extraordinary care, were sold at seven shillings and 
sixpence. The first artist employed in making the draw- 
ings for this work was Mr. Kilburn, who used a camera 
ciscura for the purpose ; his sketches were shaded with 
Indian ink before the colours were laid on. The per- 
formances of this artist have not been excelled in any 
similar work. When, from other engagements, Mr. Kilburn 
was obliged to relinquish his task, Mr. Sowerby was em- 
ployed, and maintained undiminished the perfection of the 
figures. After him, Mr. Sydenham Edwards was engaged 
by Mr. Curtis, with no less credit, both in this publication 
and the Botanical Magatine^ hereafter mentioned. Of the 
plates of the Flora Londinensis too much cannot be said ; 
their beauty and botanical accuracy are alike eminent, 
and it is only to be regretted that the manufactory of 
paper, as well as the typographical art, were in so de- 
graded a state when this book first appeared. For this 
its author cannot be responsible, nor are these defects* of 
any moment in the eyes of learned or scientific readers, 
to whom the work in question, independent of its excellent 
figures, ranks next to Ray's ^ Synopsis " in original merit 
and authority upon English plants. It may be added, 
that the works of Curtis have tended, more than any other 
publications of their day, to give that tone of urbanity and 
liberality to the science, which every subsequent writer of 
good character has observed. Wherever their author 
swerved in any degree from this candour, which was 
\txy seldom, and not perhaps without provocation, it was 
always to his own loss ; and he was thus led into some of 
tiie \txy few mistakes that he has committed. 

The FUra Londinensis was extended to six fasciculi^ of 
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seventy-two plates each, and ten years after the beginning 
of it Mr. Curtis undertook a new publication, the Botanical 
Magazine^ a work whose sale has been extensive beyond 
all former examples, and which is in every respect worthy 
of its author. No book has more diffused a taste for un- 
sophisticated nature and science. It rewarded its con- 
triver with pecuniary emolument as well as with merited 
celebrity, and is still continued with unabated utility. It 
is designed to be a general repository of garden plants, 
whether previously figured or not in other works ; but it 
has often had the advantage of giving entire novelties to 
the public 

In 1782 Mr. Curtis published a history of the brown- 
tailed moth, an insect confounded by Linnaeus under his 
Phalocna Chrysorrhoca. The design of this pamphlet was 
to allay the alarm which had been excited in the country 
round the metropolis by an extraordinary abundance of 
the caterpillars of this moth, and which was so great, that 
the parish officers offered rewards for collecting these 
caterpillars, and attended in form to see them burnt by 
bushels at a time. It was one of those popular alarms 
which every now and then arise among the ignorant 
multitude, and which vanish before the first ray of common 
sense. When the natural history of the insect was in- 
quired into, and compared with that of others, no cause 
for any great apprehension could be discerned ; and, 
indeed, the subsequent years were not more abundant 
in this species than usual. 

Besides the above works, Mr. Curtis published *" Practical 
Observations on the British Grasses," in 8vo ; his truly 
praiseworthy aim being to direct the farmer to a know- 
ledge and discrimination of the species, and their qualities. 
He also from time to time printed catalogues of his 
garden* He was induced, by the unfortunate alarm 
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which he conceived at the pubh'cation of "Engh'sh 
Botany," an apparently rival work, to put forth dimi- 
nished figures in 8vo of his great flora ; but these met 
with no approbation nor success, and were soon discon- 
tinued. His '* Lectures on Botany/' rendered needlessly 
expensive by superfluous coloured plates, have appeared 
since his death ; but for this publication he is not respon- 
sible. Two admirable entomological papers of Mr. Curtis 
are found in the ** Transactions of the Linnxan Society/' 
of which society he was one of the original fellows. The 
first of these is an account of the Silpha Grisca and Cur- 
cuUo Lapathi^ two coleopterous insects very destructive to 
willows. The other paper is intended to show that the 
Aphides^ or lice of plants, are ** the sole cause of the honey- 
dew," a new theory on the subject, and perfectly just, as 
far as concerns the most common kind of honey-dew. 
This paper was digested by the president from the un- 
finished materials of its author, and communicated to the 
society after his death, which happened on the 7 th of 
July, 1799, after he had for near a twelvemonth laboured 
under a disease in the chest, supposed to be of a dropsical 
nature, but which was rather, perhaps, an organic affection 
of the heart, or of the great vessels immediately connected 
with it His remains were interred at Battersea Church. 
He left behind him the character of an honest, friendly 
man, a Ihrely and entertaining companion, and a good 
master. He was ever ready to encourage and assist 
beginners in his favourite science, and always endeavoured 
to render that science as attractive as pcfssible. 

Chalmer's ** Biogrsphical Dictionaiy," voL xi., 1813, 8vo. 
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JOHN DALTON. D.CU LL.D., Edin.; RR.S. 
Born 1766— Died 1844 — AgedSeventv-eightYbars. 

Engraving 10 X 8 i/v. 

John Dalton was bom at Eaglesiield, in Cumberland, 
on the 5th of the 9th month, 1766. His father, Joseph 
Dalton, lived there on a small patrimonial inheritance, 
and had but limited means to employ in the education 
of his children ; and beyond the attendance at a school, 
until he was twelve years of age, kept by a Friend in the 
neighbourhood, of the name of Fletcher, he appears to 
have had but little assistance in his early studies. Very 
soon after leaving school, before he was thirteen years of 
age, he commenced keeping a school on his own account, 
and at intervals assisted his father on the farm. He may 
be said to have been a self-educated man, for at this time 
he pursued, with great perseverance, and under no common 
difficulties, several branches of learning, especially mathe- 
matics. In 1 78 1 he removed to Kendal, and was engaged 
as a teacher in a Friends' school there, which had been 
for a considerable time distinguished for mathematical 
instruction. The ancient and several modem languages, 
as well as natural philosophy, formed a part of the course 
of instruction in this school. John Gough, who, though 
blind from his infancy, was become an eminent mathe* 
matician, had been educated in it, and resided at Kendal ; 
and John Dalton had the advantage of his acquaintance. 

After some time he united with his elder brother 
Jonathan, who was also a schoolmaster, in conducting a 
seminary at Kendal, and he continued engaged in it till 
the year 1793, when, through the assistance of his friend 
Gough, he procured the situation of Professor of Mathe* 

II 
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matics and Natural Philosophy in the New College at 
Manchester. Here, no doubt, he pursued, under favour- 
able circumstances, those investigations into the laws of 
matter, which led to his future eminence as a philosopher, 
and in particular to the discovery of what is called the 
Atomic theory, which has proved of such essential service 
to natural science, and especially in the practical applica- 
tion of chemistry to the useful arts. This discovery first 
presented itself to his mind in the year 1803 or 1804, 
and in 1807 he developed his views in lectures before 
the two Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and at 
the Royal Institution, in London, in 1804 ^^^ 1810. 

After the publication of his new system, 1808, his 
scientific reputation may be said to have been established. 
He visited, in the succeeding years, most of the large 
towns of England, in which, by public lectures and other- 
wise, he explained his views. In 18 17 he was elected 
President of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, which office he filled to his death. Learned 
Societies at home and abroad appeared to vie with each 
other in expressions of respect for his knowledge and 
talents ; and the disposition to honour him was no doubt 
encouraged by the unaffected simplicity of his character. 
His services to science were acknowledged by Govern- 
ment by a pension of £1^0 per annum, which was 
afterwards raised to ;f 300, on which well-deserved ac- 
knowledgment, and on the fruit of his intellectual labours, 
he lived in affluence and contentment 

John Dalton was distinguished throughout life by great 
industry and regularity. He was a most exact observer 
of meteorological facts. His record of observations was 
commenced in the year 1788, and was continued, on an 
average, at least three times a day, for the remainder 
of his life^ during which it is said he recorded 200,000 of 
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these observations. The last entry was made hy his 
tremulous hand on the evening preceding his death. 

The subject of this memoir was, in a remarkable 
degree, a flain^ simpU man; his dress, deportment, 
manner of life, and his mode of pursuing investigations, 
were all distinguished by these characteristics. His 
pecuniary resources, in the earlier and middle part of 
his life, were very limited, but his outlay was always 
conformed to them. He was equally free from a 
mercenary spirit, and the desire for indulgence and 
display. Those experiments which led to such important 
results were made with the most simple apparatus, often 
at the cost of a few shillings, where many others would 
have expended pounds. His proceedings in the investiga- 
tion of nature were in accordance with her own great 
laws ; he attained the greatest ends by the simplest 
means. Of his discoveries he made no ostentatious 
display, and never attempted to secure to himself any 
patent privilege or benefit The advancement of science, 
not the accumulation of wealth, he kept steadily before 
him, and whatever he knew he communicated. He often 
made experiments for his friends, of the greatest im- 
portance to the economy or perfection of chemical pro- 
cesses connected with the arts and manufactures at the 
most trifling charge, when the knowledge communicated 
was of large pecuniary value to the parties. It is, 
however, right to add, that these not unfrequently dis- 
charged the small demand by a manifold sum. This 
absence of sordid feeling was united to a great love 
of truth in morals as well as science, which was pro- 
bably the basis of his simplicity, and of the beautiful 
harmony and consistency of his character through life. 
A student is said to have applied to him for a certificate, 
of attendance at his course of lectures» who had been 
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dbaent from one of them : ^ No,** said Dalton, ** I 
cannot give thee a certificate, as thou hast not attended 
the whole course ; but if thou wilt come in the morning, 
I will give thee the lecture thou hast missed." 

John Dalton was never married ; he lived the greatest 
part of his time in lodgings, much valued and esteemed 
by those who ministered to him, as well as by a con- 
siderable circle of friends, who honoured him not only 
for his talents, but also for his high integrity, disinterested- 
ness, and genuine kindness. Though his religious feelings 
and sentiments were not prominent, there is reason to 
believe that they exercised an important influence on 
his conduct, and were, to a considerable degree, the 
groundwork of his high moral character. His attend- 
ance at Friends' meetings for religious worship was 
regular to the close of his life. Assisted by two of his 
friends^ on account of his weakness, he took his scat 
on the First-day preceding his death ; this was from 
paralysis, and occurred in 1844, after several previous 
attacks, and when he was 78 years of age. 



On the information of his decease being circulated 
great interest was excited. The question appeared to 
be how the greatest honour could be paid to the de- 
parted man as a philosopher, and how the occasion 
could be made most to stimulate the pursuits of science, 
by the high homage which should be paid to the remains 
of its successful cultivator. Surely it was a time when 
the comparative littleness of art and science might have 
been taught, when the highest ends of human life might 
have been learned at the simple grave of the Christian 
philosopher. 

It wai^ however, concluded, to the regret of many of 
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his friends, to make the funeral a public one. ** It was 
the funeral of the man whom Manchester delighted to 
honour. In the solemn pomp of the lying-in*state in the 
town hall, in the imposing procession to the Ardwick 
cemetery, and the ceremonial of the interment of the 
remains, the characteristic plainness of the departed, and 
that simplicity which springs from the Christian principles 
which he had professed throughout his long life, appear 
to us to have been violated ; the arts of human pride 
were made conspicuous, where, in reality, all the loftiness 
of man was laid low. His funeral, conducted after the 
simple but solemn order of his own people, would, we 
think, have presented a scene far more touching as well 
as more teaching ; and, we venture to add, that to our 
view of the grandeur of moral and Christian truth, it 
would have been far more sublime." 

By his will John Dalton has bequeathed to Eaglesfield 
and Bethel School £$0, to Friends' School at Wigton 
;C300, and to Ackworth, the general meetings of which, 
he states, he had attended with much interest for twenty 
years, ;f 500. 

This account is from xYit Annual Afoniior for 1845. A Memoir of 
Dr. Dalton was published by W. C. Henry, M.D., London, 1854. 
There is also one by Dr. Angus Smith, 1856. 

Dr. R. Angus Smith thus describes Dalton's mode of 
life while living with the family of the Rev. W. Johns, of 
George Street, Manchester, with whom Dalton continued 
to reside for twenty-six years. ** He rose at about eight 
o'clock in the morning ; if in winter, went with his 
lantern in his hand to his laboratory, lighted the fire, and 
came over to breakfast when the family had nearly done. 
Went to the laboratory and stayed till dinner-time, coming 
in a hurry when it was nearly over, eating moderately and 
drinking water only. Went out again, and returned about 
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five o'clock to tea, still in a hurry, when the rest were 
finishing. Again to his laboratory till nine o'clock, when 
he returned to supper, after which he and Mr. Johns smoked 
a pipe, and the whole family seems much to have enjoyed 
this time of conversation and recreation after the busy day." 
John Dalton was of middle stature, of vigorous muscular 
frame, inclined to much bodily exercise, and was almost 
unrivalled as a pedestrian. His portrait was several 
times painted, and is to be seen in one or two of the 
public institutions of Manchester. There was also a bust 
executed by Chantrey, now in the Royal Institution of 
that city, from which the likeness for his statue in front of 
the infirmary is taken. The form of the forehead and the 
upper part of the face have been considered by good 
judges of physiognomy to present great resemblance to 
that of Sir Isaac Newton. In John Griscom's "Year in 
Europe,"* 1818, vol. i., p. 44, occurs a notice of the Man- 
chester philosopher : — " We were conducted to the rooms 
of John Dalton, so well known for his acute and extensive 
researches in chemical science. We found the philosopher 
at his desk, surrounded by his books, his boxes, and his 
apparatus, chemical and philosophical, all in 'delightful 
confusion/ He is a member of the Society of Friends ; 
of plain unaflected manners, and highly esteemed in social 
life. His apparatus is very simple, and chiefly employed 
in experiments of research. So profound have been his 
investigations, and so high is his reputation as a chemist 
and mathematician, that the Literary and Philosophical 
Society have elected him their President; and he has 
been chosen an honorary member of the Academy of 
Science of Moscow and of the Royal Institute of France.** 
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JOAN DANT. 
Born 1631 — Died 17x5 — ^Aged Eighty-four Ykars. 

No Portrait, 

The husband of Joan Dant was a working weaver, living 
in Spitalficlds, and died many years before his wife» 
leaving but little provision for her support She appears to 
have been a person of great resolution and independence 
of mind, as well as strong and active in body. On be- 
coming a widow she determined to use her best exertions 
to provide for herself, without being burthensome to others. 
After some deliberation, she concluded to take up the 
occupation of a pedlar or hawker ; and with this object in 
view she provided herself with a well-selected assortment 
of mercery, hosiery, and haberdashery, and other small 
wares, and set off on her travels with her merchandise at 
her back. Her conduct as a Friend appears to have been 
consistent and her manners agreeable ; and being furnished 
with recommendations to many persons in London and its 
vicinity, she met with much encouragement in the disposal 
of her goods. Good shops, particularly in country places, 
were but few, and far between, so that her periodical visits 
were generally welcomed, especially by the female members 
of those families which she called upon ; and she not only 
disposed of her goods to advantage, but to the houses and 
tables of many Friends she was a welcome guest 

Her agreeable demeanour, and her well-assorted stock 
of goods, increased her recommendations, until she might 
be seen with her pack traversing a circuit of many miles 
round the metropolis, principally calling at the houses of 
the affluent, as those who could best afford to pay a good 
price. She followed this laborious occupation for some 
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years^ not only with satisfaction to her customers, but to 
her own pecuniary advantage. It appears that afterwards 
she engaged more in a wholesale trade, if not as a manu- 
facturer, of Spitalfields goods ; and her mercantile transac- 
tions were not confined to a home trade, but even extended 
to places on the continent, as some debts due from her 
correspondents at Paris and at Brussels appear in her 
executors' account. It is believed that she continued to 
follow business for the greater part of her latter years, and 
she lived in the same frugal manner, if not in the same 
house as she had occupied with her husband in his life- 
time. Her expenses being very small, and her savings 
invested from time to time in profitable securities of 
diflerent kinds, her property in course of years accumulated 
to a considerable amount, without the world being at all 
aware of her prosperity. 

When far advanced in life, Joan applied to a Friend 
whom she knew to come and assist her in making her 
will. To this request the Friend very readily consented, 
thinking that Joan might have, perhaps, a few hundred 
pounds to bequeath. When, however, he learned the 
amount of her funds, he shrunk from the responsibility 
of the task, and recommended her to call in three or four 
Friends of greater experience than himself. When the 
Friends met they inquired of Joan how she wished to 
dispose of her property, to which she replied, '* I got it by 
the rich, and I mean to leave it to the poor." This was 
probably a year and a half before her death. She died 
on the 29th of 9th month, 171 $, at the age of 84 years, 
and vras buried in Friends' burial ground, Bunhill Fields. 

The will is dated in 1 7 1 4, and a codicil is added in 
the following year. By these documents she appoints 
John Freame^ Samuel Waldenfield, and Silvanus Grove, 
and afterwards (on the death of Samuel Waldenfield) 
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Peter Briggins and William Wragg, as her executom, 
besides the following Friends, ** overseers ** of her will ; 
viz., George Whitehead, Thomas Cooper, Thomas Pitstowe. 
Thomas Gould, and Thomas (?) Eccleston. Some of these 
were conspicuous characters in the Society of Friends at 
that time. 

Her whole property was somewhat above jCq.ooo. 
She bequeathed various sums to relations, executors, and 
to intimate friends, also to the poor of several parishes ; 
viz., Shoreditch, Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, and White- 
chapel. She then leaves certain sums to her ** living 
friends " — her executors and overseers — to be disposed of 
to the Six Weeks, Monthly, and other Meetings in Londont 
etc 

She then directs that the remainder of her estate (about 
half), after payment of these legacies, should be laid out 
for a yearly income, to be disposed of by her executors 
and overseers to such poor Friends, in London and else- 
where, as they, or the major part of them, shall see meet, 
** without being accountable to any meeting of Friends, or 
any person or persons whatsoever, for the same ; and that, 
when any of the executors or overseers shall die, the major 
part of the survivors shall, from time to time, choose others 
in their room." 

The overplus and remainder thus left was invested in 
different securities, some of which have been, in course of 
years, advantageously changed for others, and the income 
so arising (which is about jf 500) is distributed by nine 
trustees, as successors of those originally appointed, in 
sums not exceeding £2 per annum to one poor Friend or 
family ; and the trustees meet in London once or twice a 
year to check each other!s distribution. 

Extracted from British Fritnd^ vol. ii., 1S44. 

In the letter which Joan Dant addressed to her ezecutocs, she 
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observes : *' It is the Lord that creates true industry in His people, 
and that blesseth their endeavours in obtaining things necessary and 
convenient for them which are to be used in moderation by all His 
flock and family everywhere. The Lord is also rich and open*handed 
to all that love the truth ; and we are called of God, not unto speech 
only and profession of the truth, but also unto good works, that as 
God has abounded in His providence unto us-ward both spiritually 
and temporally, we also might evidence our thankfulness unto Him 
in our Ufapality to those that want," etc., etc. 



GEORGE DILLWYN. 
Born 1738 — Died 1821 — Aged Eighty-one Years. 

Engraving y x 4 ^^ 

George Dillwyn was of Burlington, Nev^ Jersey, and 
born in Philadelphia on the 26th of 2nd month, 1738 
(U.S). His parents v^ere members of the Society of 
Friends. 

He was at an early period of life deprived of his father, 
but the loss was supplied in the qualification of his 
surviving parent, who, judiciously retaining her affectionate 
influence upon his youthful mind, watched over him with 
maternal tenderness. 

George Dillwyn was engaged for some years in mercan- 
tile pursuits, but these ended in disappointment and loss. 
These outward trials were productive of a blessed effect 
upon him, and after many preparatory conflicts, he was 
called to the ministry of the Word about the twenty-eighth 
year of his age. 

On the 1 6th of the loth month, 1759, George Dillwyn 
was married to Sarah, the daughter of Richard and 
Deborah Hill. In her early years her parents had quitted 
America» and settled in Madeira, leaving her behind in 
bcr native land Her union with George Dillwyn was a 
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remarkably happy one, exhibiting, until old age, one con- 
tinuous interchange of aflectionate attentions. Their 
residence after marriage was at Green Bank» Burlington, 
New Jersey, and in the year 1770 an excellent sister, 
Margaret Morris, a sorrowful widow and her four children, 
became the joint occupants of their house. In the year 
1776, George Dillwyn being some hundred miles from 
home, and engaged in the service of the Gospel, the 
closely attached sisters were placed in perilous circum- 
stances by the Revolutionary War. Their lonely situation, 
without a male protector, made no small appeal upon 
their courage, and their confidence in the support of the 
unfailing arm. . The frequent alarms, uncertainty even as 
to personal safety, and great outward privations, were, as 
usual in such awful times, the marked features of the day. 

On the 28th of 12th month, 1776, the weather, 
which had been unfavourable, clearing up in the after- 
noon, several boats were observed with soldiers and their 
baggage making up to the wharf. As she looked at them, 
Margaret Morris thought she saw one who was not strange 
to her, and taking a nearer view, found it was the well- 
known face of her beloved brother George Dillwyn. Her 
kindred heart bade him welcome, though the joy at meeting 
him was checked by the prospect before and around them. 

In 1784 the sisters separated, George Dillwyn going to 
England and taking his wife with him. 

On the 2Sth of 4th month George and Sarah 
Dillwyn embarked at Newcastle in the ship Commerce^ 
the former having a concern to make a religious visit to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and other parts of Europe. They 
landed at Gravesend the 28 th of the 5 th month, in time 
to attend part of the Yearly Meeting. 

In the year 1788 George Dillwyn, Sarah Grubb, and 
Mary Dudley were united in religious service on the con- 
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tinent of Europe, Sarah Dillwyn and Robert Grubb being 
their companions. This visit, of which account is given in 
Sarah Grubb's letters, was the means of gathering the 
, little companies of German friends at Minden, Pyrmont, 
etc* 

After visiting many other places in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the continent of Europe, George Dillwyn and 
his wife and Samuel Smith returned to America. Rebecca 
Jones notes, respecting them, under date 14th of the loth 
month, 1 79 1, that she, with others, met them on the 
wharf at Philadelphia, and that it was a ''joyously melting 
season ; " adding, that for this favour she was truly 
thankful to the Father of Mercies. 

It may be as well now to give a summary reference 
to his extensive labours in the Gospel, not only in his 
own country, but also in Great Britain, Ireland, Holland, 
Germany, and the south of France. His first visit to 
Europe occupied about seven years. He then returned to 
his native land for two years, and in the spring of 1793, 
being accompanied by his wife, he again proceeded to 
Great Britain (crossing the ocean without a single storm), 
where he continued for nine years, labouring, as he was 
favoured with ability, for the good of the churches, until, 
in 1 802, he finally quitted Europe, and again settled at 
Burlington in New Jersey, North America, remaining 
there until the close of his long and devoted life, the 
latter part of which was passed in much retirement, 
seldom going from home, except on short journeys. 

He died 23rd of 6th month, 1820, in the eighty-second 
year of his age ; and his remains were interred in Friends' 
burial ground in Burlington. 

For an acootiot of bis writings see Joseph Smith's '* Catalogue," 
voL L 
For liiither interesting paiticnlais concemhig this Friend, see 
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'* Gathered FragmenU,*' briefly illustrative of the life of Geoig« 
Dillwyn, 1858. Edited by Ann Alexander, of Ipswich. 

TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE GEORGE DILLWYN. 

OF BURLINGTON, U.S. 



«< 



Fully ripe, like the ear of the reaper, 
He met the pale messenger's word ; 

Oh 1 sweet is the sleep of the sleeper 
That rests in the name of the Lord. 



" He slumbers at length with his fathers, 
Secure from the tempests of time ; 
For the storm that on earth often gathers 
Is unknown in the heavenly clime. 

*' They have placed the cold earth on his ashes,' 
They have given him up to the tomb ; 
But the light of his virtues still flashes, 
The pathway of truth to illume. 

** He is dead, but his memory still liveth ; 
He is gone,— his example is here ; 
And the lustre and fragrance it giveth 
Shall linger for many a year. 

"He stood in the strength of his weakness. 
With the snows of long years on his head ; 
And sublime, with a patriarch's meekness. 
The Gospel of Jesus he spread. 

" The path of the faithful he noted ; 
In the way of the humble he trod ; 
And his life was with ardour devoted 
To the cause of religion and God." 



M.O. 



" Miscellaneous Extracts. " By David Holt Second editioii. 
Manchester, 1839, p. ao;. 
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WILLIAM DILLWYN. 
Born 1743 — Died 1824 — ^Aged Eighty-one Years. 

No Portrait. 

William Dillwyn was born in America, and was a 
pupil of Anthony Benezct, who took pains very early 
to interest his feelings on the subject of slavery and 
the slave trade. Benezet employed him occasionally, 
in a friendly manner, as his amanuensis, to copy his 
manuscripts for publication, as well as several of his 
letters written in behalf of the cause. This gave his 
scholar an insight into the subject, who, living besides 
in the land where both tlie slave trade and slavery were 
established, obtained an additional knowledge of them, 
so as to be able to refute many of those objections to 
which others, for want of local observation, could never 
have replied. 

In the year 1772 Anthony Benezet introduced William 
Dillwyn, by letter, to several of the principal people of 
Carolina, with whom he had himself before corresponded 
on the suflferings of the poor Africans, and desired him 
to have interviews with them on the subject. He charged 
him also to be very particular in making observations 
as to what he should see there. This journey was of 
great use to the latter in fixing him as the friend of 
these oppressed people, for he saw so much of their 
cruel treatment in the course of it, that he felt an anxiety 
ever afterwards, amounting to a duty, to do everything 
in his power for their relief. 

In the year 1773, William Dillwyn, in conjunction 
with Richard Smith and Daniel Wells, two of his own 
Society, wrote a pamphlet in answer to arguments then 
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prevailing, that the manumission of slaves would be 
injurious. This pamphlet — which was entitled, * Brief 
Considerations on Slavery, and the Ex[>cdiency of its 
Abolition ; with some Hints on the Means whereby it 
may be gradually effected " — proved that in lieu of the 
usual security^requircd, certain sums paid at the several 
periods of manumission would amply secure the public, 
as well as the owners of the slaves, from any future 
burdens. In the same year also, when the Society, 
joined by several hundreds of others in New Jersey, 
presented a petition to the Legislature to obtain an Act of 
Assembly for the more equitable manumission of slaves 
in that province, William Dillwyn was one of a deputation 
which was heard at the bar of the Assembly for that purpose. 

In 1774 he came to England, but his attention was 
still kept alive to the subject, for he was the person 
by whom Anthony Benezet sent his letter to the Countess 
of Huntingdon. He was also the person to whom the 
same venerable defender of the African race sent his 
letter, to be forwarded to the Queen. 

William Dillwyn and those of his own class in England 
acted upon the constitutional principles of their own 
Society, as incorporated into its discipline, which prin- 
ciples would always have incited them to the subversion 
of slavery, as far as they themselves were concerned, 
whether any other persons had abolished it or not 

In the year 1775 William Dillwyn went back to 
America, but, on his return to England, he settled at 
Higham Lodge, Walthamstow, and had his town lodgings 
in the Poultry. 

William Dillwyn was also much interested in the 
Indians of North America, and wrote some letters on 
their behalf in the ** Monthly Repository of Theology and 
General Literature,** in 1 808, towards their civilisation. 
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He died at Walthamstow, the 28th of 9th month, 
1824, aged 81 years, and his remains were interred in 
Friends' burial ground, at Tottenham, on the 4th of the 
loth month. 

Abridged from Clarks<m*s " Histoiy of the Slave Trade." 



LEWIS. WESTON DILLWYN, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Born 1778 — Died 1855 — Aged Seventy-seven Years. 

Print 6x5 in. 

Lewis Weston Dillwyn, F.R.S., died at his residence, 
Sketty Hall, near Swansea. He was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant of Glamorganshire, President of the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, F.R.S., F.LS., and 
honorary member of many foreign societies. 

Mr. Dillwyn was descended from an old Breconshire 
family. He was bom at Ipswich in 1778, the son of 
William Dillwyn, of Higham Lodge, Walthamstow, a 
member of the Society of Friends, and fellow-labourer 
of Clarkson in the abolition of the slave trade, and a 
native of America, whither his immediate ancestors had 
emigrated in the company of William Penn. His 
mother was Sarah, daughter and heiress of Lewis 
Weston, Esq., of Highball, Essex, whose cousin, Thomas 
Weston, of Clay Hill, Middlesex, made an unsuccessful 
claim to the Earldom of Portland. 

William Dillwyn first visited Swansea about the first 
year of this century, and purchased of George Haynes 
the Cambrian Pottery, at the head of which he placed his 
woK\ the subject of this memoir, in i8oi. George Haynes 
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had introduced a superior kind of earthenware, called 
"the Opaque China," in the year 179a In the course 
of a few years, under the care of Mr. Dillwyn and his 
enamel painter, Mr. Young, this ware attained a con- 
siderable degree of celebrity. It bore the impress of 
Mr. Dillwyn's taste for natural history, and became re- 
markable for its beautiful, and no less faithful, paintings 
of birds, butterflies, shells, and flowers. The finest kind 
of " Swansea China," however, was not brought to per- 
fection until the year 1814, when Mr. Dillwyn received 
into his pottery two persons named Walker and Beely, 
who had been carrying on a small manufactory at Nant- 
garw (ten or twelve miles north of Cardiflf), but who were 
shortly after recalled as workmen who had clandestinely 
left the employ of Messrs. Flight & Barr, at Worcester. 
The manufacture of porcelain was finally laid aside by 
Mr. Dillwyn about the year 18 17, and earthenware again 
became, as it still is, the sole product of the Cambrian 
Pottery. 

Mr. Dillwyn had attached himself to the study of 
natural history from an early age. In 1802 he published 
the first part of his work on the British Coniferae, which 
was completed, making a handsome 4to volume (the 
plates by Mr. Young already mentioned), in 1 809. The 
minute vegetations, of which this work is the hbtory, 
were investigated by means of common and compound 
Coddrington lenses, the achromatic microscopic lens not 
being then in use among naturalists. In 1804, at the 
age of twenty-five, Mr. Dillwyn was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, to which he made at various times 
valuable communications. In 1805, in conjunction with 
Mr. Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth, he produced "The 
Botanist's Guide." It gives a complete catalogue of 
British plants under the heads of the several counties 

za 
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of England and Wales. The preface was written by 
Mr. Dawson Turner, who states that the work owed its 
origin entirely to Mr. Dillwyn. 

In 1817 Mr. Dillwyn printed, in two thick octavo 
volumes, ''A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent Shells, 
arranged according to the Liiinxan Method." This work 
was dedicated to Sir Joseph Banks, with whom he was 
on intimate terms, and of whose library he had made 
great use in its compilation. It contains five thousand 
names, synonyms of shells, and fifteen thousand references 
to the labours of English and continental authors. 

In public life Mr. Dillwyn made it a matter of duty to 
discharge punctually his functions as a magistrate, and 
he occasionally acted as Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
for Glamorgan. It was through his exertions, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Cawdor, that the Welsh judicature was at 
length assimilated to that of England. He filled the 
ofHce of Sheriff of Glamorganshire in 1 8 1 8, and was 
elected Alderman of the borough of Swansea in 1835, 
and Mayor of that town in 1839. 

In 1832 he was returned without a contest to the first 
Reformed Parliament as the second member for the county 
of Glamorgan, and continued to sit until 1841.... 

In 1 848, when the British Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science held its meeting at Swansea, Mr. Dillwyn 
was elected one of its Vice Presidents, and President of the 
Section of 2k>ology and Natural History. He welcomed 
the Association by dedicating a work on the " Flora and 
Fauna of Swansea ** to the Marquess of Northampton 
and the Council, which issued from the local press on the 
first day of the meeting. . • • Around his table at Sketty 
Hall, on thui occasion, there clustered such men as the 
Bishop of St David's, Professors Forbes and Ramsey, 
OUhaiD, his old firiend Dr. Bucklandi and other spirits 
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of like character. In earlier days, whilst he resided at 
PcnIIergaer during the minority of his son, he had enter- 
taincd both Davy and WoUaston ; and, among other distin- 
guished botanists, Robert Browne was his frequent guest. 
As a host he excelled in the highest degree — hospitable 
and always hearty, he was equally at home with the farmer 
and the philosopher ; with the former jovial and with the 
latter wise. 

Mr. Dillwyn married, July 1 3th, x 807, Mary, daughter 
of John Llewelyn, Esq., of Penllergaer, and Ynisygerwn, 
county Glamorgan, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. . • • Few fathers have succeeded further than 
Mr. Dillwyn in awakening in the minds of their children 
an interest in those pursuits to which their own lives have 
been dedicated. 

The body of Mr. Dillwyn was deposited on the 6th 
September in the family vault at Penllergaer church, the 
funeral being strictly private. 

This account it taken from the GtniUmun^s Magmtu^ vol. xliv. 
(new series), i«55, p. 54a. 



THOMAS (BARON) DIMSDALE, M.D., F.R.S. 
Born 171 i — Died i 800— Aged Eighty-nine Years. 

Engravings 12x10 in^ and 3 X 3 ix. 

The Honourable Thomas (Baron) Dimsdale was of 

very respectable origin, being descended from John 
Dimsdale, of Theydon Gamon, near Epping, in Essex, 
and Susan, daughter of Thomas Bowyer, of Albury Hall, 
near Hertford. His grandfather, Robert, accompanied 
William Penn to America in .1684 (^> i^d took with 
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him his two sons, John and William. In a few years 
they returaedy and the parent settled in his native village, 
and was there succeeded by his eldest son John in the 
practice of medicine, which his other son William pursued 
at Bishop Stortford. John had eight children, four of 
whom died young ; Susan and Robert lived to a more 
advanced age; Thomas, the sixth, and Joseph, the 
seventh, to a late period. 

Thomas, the subject of this present biographical sketch, 
was educated under his father, and after attending St 
Thomas's Hospital, settled, in 17 14, at Hertford, as a 
surgeon. Soon after this period he married the only 
daughter of Nathaniel Brassqr, of Roxford, near that 
town, an eminent banker in London, and representative 
of Hertford in four successive Parliaments ; she died in 
17 14, and left no children. In 1746 he married Ann 
Ives, a relative of his first wife, and by her fortune, and 
that which he acquired by the death of the widow of Sir 
John Dimsdale, he was enabled to retire from practice. 
He afterwards resumed the practice of medicine in the 
character of a physician. 

About this period the Suttons, so celebrated in the 
science of inoculating the small-pox, astonished the public 
by their boldness and success. Dr. Dimsdale turned 
his attentk>n to this subject, and after a clear discrimina- 
tion of its principles, published " The Present Method of 
Inoculating for the Small-Pox.'' The public received and 
read this production with avidity. It was translated into 
the Russian, as well as other European languages. 

At this time a princess governed Russia, who possessed 
magnanimity of mind, and who, not having had the small- 
pox, turned her attention towards the practitioners in 
England, with a view of submitting to the process of 
inoculation. She accordingly gave directions to her 
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ambassador, in 1 768, to engage one of the Suttons. or 
some able inoculator, to visit Russia, in order to inoculate 
her and her son with the small-pox. This order he 
communicated to the Russian agent or consul, who was 
then under the care of the celebrated Dr. Fothergili ; the 
doctor immediately mentioned his friend Dr. Dimsdale. 
That Dr. Dimsdale did not seek- his preferment, but 
that the preferment sought him, was confirmed by Dr. 
Fothergili, who at length, with difficulty, influenced him 
to accept the offer, which the ambassador himself even 
urged upon him with earnestness. 

That he supported the high character thus intruded 
upon him with honour to himself and dignity to the 
English nation, is authenticated by his reception at the 
Court of Pctersburgh, and by marks of favour from his 
Imperial patients. He was appointed actual counsellor 
of State, and physician to her Imperial Majesty, with an 
annuity of ;f500, the rank of a baron of the Russian 
empire, to be borne by his eldest lawful descendant in 
succession, and a black wing of the Russian Eagle, in 
a gold shield, in the middle of his Arms, with the cus- 
tomary helmet, adorned with the baron's coronet over 
the shield ; to receive immediately ;f 1 0,000, and ;f 2,000 
for travelling charges ; miniature pictures of the Empress 
and her son, and the same title of baron to his son 
Nathaniel, who accompanied him, to whom also the 
Grand Duke gave a snuff-box richly set with diamonds. 

Earnest were the entreaties of the Empress to induce 
the Baron 'to continue longer in Russia, but he determined 
to return to England. If he were not the first Quaker 
who ever visited Russia, he was probably the first ever 
known to the Empress ; and no doubt her curiosity and 
power^of mind would lead her to make various inquiries 
respecting a Society of which she must have acquired 
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some knowledge from the writings of Voltaire, etc. In 
her conversation she once inquired in what manner 
preachers in this Society were qualified to act as such. 
The Baron might naturally answer, that as more freedom 
existed in this Society than in any other under Christen- 
dom, any accepted virtuous character, of either sex, was 
at liberty to preach. ** I suppose, then," observed the 
Empress, ^ that ^ou sometimes preach." The Baron 
replied that he did not find that he had received that 
influence or inspiration of the Divine Spirit which called 
him to perform the ministerial duties. 

Soon after Baron Dimsdale's return to England he 
became a banker, under the firm of Dimsdale, Archer, 
and Byde. Some time afterwards, a change taking place 
among the parties, he became the head of a banking 
house in Comhill. 

The Baron having lost his second wife in 1 779, who 
left him children, he married about two years after this 
event, Elizabeth, daughter of William Dimsdale, of Bishop 
Stortford. 

In 1780 he was elected one of the representatives in 
Parliament for Hertford, and was re-elected in the sub- 
sequent session; but in 1790 he declined the honour 
proposed him, and his son Baron Nathaniel was chosen. 

In 1 78 1 he again visited Russia to inoculate the 
Emperor. 

He died at Hertford, the 30th of 1 2th month, 1 800, 
aged eighty-nine years. His remains were interred in 
Friends' burying ground, Bishop-Stortford. 

European Magazine^ 180a, vol xlii. 

For an account of hit works, chiefly on inoculation, see Sroith*t 
•• Catalogue of Friends' Books." 
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GEORGE DIXON. 
Born 1671 — Died 1752 — ^Aged Eighty-one Years. 

PUoiograph 6 x 4 in. 

George Dixon, the Quaker house steward of Raby 
Castle. This scrupulously conscientious member of the 
Society of Friends was the son of George and Barbara 
Dixon, and he was born in 1671. For a great number 
of years at Raby Castle he was house steward and butler 
to Gilbert Vane, second Baron Barnard, great-grandfather 
to the first Duke of Cleveland. In fulfilment of con- 
scientious duty, when George thought the guests at Raby 
had taken sufficient wine, he would refuse to send up more 
from the cellar, and though at the time annoyance was 
shown by both master and guests, Lord Barnard never 
failed to thank Dixon next morning. 

On one occasion. Lord Barnard, amused at the perfect 
incredulity of his guests as to George's plainness of speech 
to himself, the discussion resulted in a bet oi £200^ which, 
being promptly secured, was expended upon an oil paint- 
ing, depicting this highly valued servant in the wine 
cellar, and wearing his ordinary simple costume. The 
portrait is surmounted by the inscription, " An Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile," with the following two lines 
from the seventh Satire of Horace, lib. ii. : " Responsare 
cupidinibus contemncre honores. Fortis, et in seipso 
totus teres atque rotundus," which may be rendered thus : 
" Strong to restrain immoderate desires, lightly esteeming 
public honours, a self-reliant and courteous man." This 
picture, handsomely framed, retained an honourable posi- 
tion in the '* Baron's Hall," until it was removed by the 
Dowager Duchess of Cleveland, who gave the portrait to 
one of her maids, from whom it was purchased by the 
late James Hutchinson, of Cowley Manor, near Chdteo* 
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haoit a great-great-grandson of the ** Israelite ; " and it is 
now in possession of his eldest nephew, William Robson, 
Junior, of Darlington, one of the very numerous descend- 
ants of the original A photograph of the picture was 
taken by Captain Todd, of Cheltenham, and reproduced 
by the auto-type process. 

Two of George Dixon's sons, Jeremiah and George, 
were men of considerable ability, and the former was 
connected with the observation of the transit of Venus, 
6th June, 1761, ordered by the British Government at the 
instance of the Royal Society, which appointed as chief 
of the expedition Nevil Maskelyne (afterwards Astronomer 
RoyalX Charles Mason (Assistant Observer at Green- 
wich), and Jeremiah Dixon, of CockBeld, in the county 
of Durham. Dixon, when recommended to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, underwent an examina- 
tion there to test his qualifications, and was asked, ^ Did 
you study mathematics at Oxford or at Cambridge ? " 

* At neither place." ** Then at what public school did you 
get your rudiments ? " ^ At no public school." " Then 
at what particular seat of learning did you acquire it ? " 

* In a pit cabin on Cockfield Fell," said the humble 
scholar. Entrusted to Mason and Dixon, in after years, 
was the task to define the limits of the provinces of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania ; and known by the name 
of ** the Mason and Dixon's line*" By the negroes, the 
country north of that line is called '' Dixie's land." 

George Dixon, a brother of Jeremiah, was also a re- 
markable instance of native genius, a self taught man, a 
good mathematician, skilled in chemistry, hydraulics, and 
pneumatics. He lived a retired life compared with that 
of his brother, and was extensively employed in various 
ooal works and other mining adventures. 

Adapted ficon aa account accompanying a Photo of the Portndt. 
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JOSEPH DONBAVAND. 

Born 1757 — Died i 831— Aged Seventy-four 

Years. 

Engraving la X ip iW. 

This Friend, who was a native or Frandley, in Cheshire, 
became well known in our Society, having occupied the 
station of a schoolmaster in the Institution at Ack worth 
for about forty-three years, to which he was introduced by 
Dr. Fothcrgill, at the commencement of the Institution in 
1779, being the first teacher that was engaged, and then 
about twenty-two years old. He was esteemed one of 
the best penmen of the age, and published two sets of 
copper-plate copies, which have been for many years 
extensively used in schools. By the kindness of his 
disposition, and his considerate manner of treating his 
pupils, he was generally beloVcd by them. 

When he was about twenty- eight years old, he was 
married to Lydia Waring, by whom he had nine children. 
all of whom attained to maturity ; but only five of them 
survived their father. Of three of those who died, John, 
William, and Sarah, there are interesting memoirs in 
Nos. 10, 14, and 15 of \}\c Annual Monitor. 

His wife died in the year 1821. By this event he was 
deeply aflected ; and from that time his mind perhaps 
never recovered its wonted energy. In the early part of 
the year 1822, increasing age rendering him unequal to 
the duties of his important station, he retired from the 
service of the Institution, and for a short period instructed 
a few children in the village of Ackworth in the rudiments 
of common school learning ; but his spirits becoming 
much depressed, he soon entirely gave up all attempts at 
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teaching. In the year 1828 he was seized with a 
paralytic affection, which deprived him of the use of his 
left side. This stroke was succeeded by several others, 
each tending still more to destroy the bodily powers ; but 
from the time of having the first, his mind became 
evidently relieved ; and he was favoured with ability 
to look up with hope unto his Almighty Father, and 
earnestly to crave for patience to endure unto the end. 
For a long time he was quite unable to stand without 
assistance, and was sometimes supported in an upright 
position in his bed, and at others in his chair. His 
close was preceded by a gradual advance of weakness, 
and he was thus quietly released from the shackles of 
mortality. 

The late Thomas Firth, of Huddersfield, describes 
Joseph Donbavand as a very genial man, " kind almost to 
a fault," severe only when bad writing was concerned, 
quick to forget a quarrel, fond of a joke, and of snuff I 
This report of Thomas Firth is in harmony with that 
penned by William Howitt, who describes " Master 
Joseph'' about the same period (1809-18 10) as a "tall, 
slender man, with a long, thin countenance, and dark hair, 
combed backward," and says, in reference to him, " What 
scholar does not remember his snuff-box, opened with its 
three systematic raps ; and the peculiar jerk of his elbow 
when he found himself bound to refuse some petition ? He 
was a most perfect master of penmanship; and in our opinion, 
not less so of the ars natandi^ which he often told us he had 
been taught by a frog, having one end of a string tied to 
its leg, the other end in his mouth, and thus pursuing it 
and imitating its movements. It was his favourite 
humour to do a kind act with an air of severity. ^ Get 
away with thee I " be exclaimed, with an emphatic elbow 
jerk, to a veiy little boy sent to him to be caned ; ^ why, 
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thou art a coward — thou art afraid to go into the bath 1 
Get away with thee 1 " 

Well might a delicate little fellow shrink from that 
cold plunge which, winter or summer, was then obligatory, 
and not even a towel allowed wherewith to dry himseIC 

Compiled from biographical accounts in the "Histoiyof Ackworth 
School/' 1879, 9ind AhhuuI AfoMilar^ i8j3 and 1876. 



HENRY DOUBLEDAY. 

Born 1808 — Died 187 s — ^Aged nearly Sixty-seven 

Years. 

No Portraits 

Henry Doubleday, son of Benjamin and Mary 
Doubleday, was born at Epping on the ist of the 
7th month, 1808. The greater part of his life was 
spent at Epping, where, surrounded by the then wild 
nature of Epping Forest, he became an ardent naturalist 
of the Gilbert White class — a careful, conscientious 
observer rather than a scientific zoologist As a British 
Lepidopterist, the name of Henry Doubleday has become 
among entomologists a household word. What was 
probably his first printed note was published in the 
Entofnologist in 1 841, detailing his wonderful success in 
capturing noctuae at the blossoms of sallows, at that time 
a novel procedure. Very soon afterwards he introduced 
the now familiar plan of " sugaring ; " the result being 
that many night-flying insecu, formerly reputed rare» 
became comparatively common. 

In 1843 occurred what maybe considered the great 
event of his life, one that had a great influence upon 
Lepidopterology in this country. He then visited Parii^ 
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and it was probably the only time he ever quitted 
England He found that the nomenclature in use here 
and on the Continent of Europe was utterly difTerent, 
and he at once set to work to compile and publish a 
synonymic list of British Lcpidoptera, with a nomen- 
clature which should enable British and Continental 
entomologists to understand one another. ** Doubleday's 
List" afterwards went through several editions. It 
became the standard of nomenclature, and proved of 
the greatest possible service. 

Except for the ** Synonymichist," Henry Doubleday 
published no separate work. His communications to 
natural history periodicals were, however, numerous, 
principally on points of habit. But nevertheless his 
correspondence with Lepidopterists, both at home and 
on the Continent, was very extensive. His liberality in 
supplying both specimens and information was un- 
bounded ; and no better tribute to his memory can exist 
than the few words used by Guen<ie, in the introduction 
to his ^ Uranides et Phalenites," who, in thanking those 
entomologists who had aided him, says : ** Lastly, I 
cannot resist the pleasure of closing this list by a name 
that I know not how to repeat too often, that of my 
excellent and useful friend, Henry Doubleday, of Epping, 
who seems to have devoted to my work, and even to the 
enriching of my collection, a more active zeal than that 
used by many others in their own interests." 

Although Henry Doubleday was known chiefly as an 
entomologist, it would not be just to pass unnoticed his 
attainments as a general naturalist, and especially as an 
ornithologist He had a thorough knowledge of British 
birds, and his name constantly occurs in the works of 
Yarrell and others in connection with habits, migration, 
nesting, etc 
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His personal habits were marked by extreme simplicity, 
and his secluded life was only varied by the visit to 
Epping or brother entomologists attracted by the fame 
of his wonderful collection, and a desire to make the 
personal acquaintance of a man of whom so much was 
said, and who was so widely known by correspondence. 

His valuable collection of butterflies and moths has 
been, by the wish of many collectors, and with the 
consent of the trustees, placed in the Bethnal Green 
Museum. A room has been spedally provided, and a 
curator is in readiness to show the ** Doubleday Collection * 
to all who apply for permission to inspect it 

This notice it taken chiefly from the Eniotmoiogisi monthly 
magaxine. 



EDWARD DOUBLEDAY. 
Born iSio^Died 1849 — Aged Thirty-nine Years. 

Engraving 10 x 8 iir. 

Edward Doubleday, a naturalbt of eminence, was bom 
at Epping in 1 8 1 o, and died December 1 4th, 1 849. The 
family of Doubleday are honourably distinguished for their 
devotion to natural history pursuits, and the subject of this 
notice early distinguished himself by his contributions to 
the literature of ornithology and entomology. His first 
papers were devoted to the subject of entomology, of 
which many were published in the volumes of the 
Entomological Magazine. In the early part of his life 
he made a tour through the United States of America, 
and made many important observations on the animals of 
that country. These he published in a paper ''On the 
Natural History of America," in the fifth volume of the 
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Entomological Magazine. On his return from America 
he was appointed one of the curators of the British 
Museum. The large collections in this institution aflforded 
him abundant materials for increasing his knowledge 
and developing his views of the structure of insects. 
The results he made known in a variety of papers, but 
more especially in his work " On the Genera of Diurnal 
Lepidoptera." This work, which was published in parts, 
and left unfinished at the author's death, consisted of 
descriptions, with coloured illustrations of great beauty 
and accuracy by Mr. Hewitson, of all the genera of butter- 
flies. This family of insects was studied by Mr. Doubleday 
with the greatest industry, and his contributions to our 
knowledge of their forms are the most valuable of his 
labours. He devoted also considerable attention to 
ornithology, and assisted his brother Henry in publishing 
a work on this subject He also contributed a paper 
^ On the Occurrence of Alligators in East Florida " to 
the Zoologist. A list of his papers will be found in the 
second volume of Agassiz*s '* Bibliographia Zoologia," 
published by the Ray Society. 

Knight's "Cyclopaedia Biography." 



JONATHAN DYMOND. 
Born 1796 — Died 1828 — Aged Thirty-one Years. 

Engraving g x 7 in. 

Jonathan Dymond was bom in the year 1796 at 
Exeter, in which city he generally resided, and was 
engaged in the business of a linen-draper until the 
close of his life in 1828. His parents, John and Olive 
Dymond, were highly esteemed members and recognised 
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Ministers of the Society of Friends, and were careful 
to instil into his mind religious and moral principles. 

At an early age he manifested that disposition to 
reflection, and that interest in the progress of mankind 
towards just and enlightened views, by which his after 
life was distinguished. His brothers, who, as well as 
himself, were fond of literary pursuits, and of discussion 
on general subjects, used sometimes to rally him on 
his disposition to quiet reverie, which they regarded 
merely as a peculiarity. From his contemplative habits, 
and the sagacious observations frequently made by him, 
they playfully designated him ^the philosopher." For 
conversation, particularly for the argumentative branch 
of it, he had a great talent 

In person he was slight, and in stature tall, his height 
having been somewhat above six feet His countenance, 
which was pale, was distinguished by an intellectual and 
interesting expression. His manners were unassuming^, 
his habits simple and inexpensive, and his dealings with 
his fellow-men were remarkable for integrity. In cases 
of dispute he was sometimes appealed to by his fellow- 
citizens, who had great respect for his judgment as an 
arbitrator. It was at the conclusion of a tedious and 
harassing case of this kind, which had occupied him early 
and late for a considerable time, that the disease which 
eventually proved fatal to him first made its appearance^ 
in the spring of 1826. 

He married in 1822 a lady of Plymouth, who was, 
like himself, a member of the Society of Friends. Their 
family consisted of a daughter and a son. The latter was 
remarkable for his intellectual precocity, and, like many 
children so distinguished, died early, being only about 
seven years old at his decease. 

Jonathan Dymond's first work, an * Enquiry into the 
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Accordancy of War with the Principles of Christianity/' was 
ID print before any of his nearest relatives were aware that 
he had been engaged in writing it, with the exception of 
his wife and his brother William, the former of whom 
assisted him in correcting the proof-sheets. The origin of 
this work is interesting. The author was a member of an 
essay society, consisting of himself, his brothers, and a few 
other young persons, whose contributions were styled the 
^ Iscan Budget " (from Isca, the ancient Roman name of 
Exeter). The meetings of this society were held once a 
month, when the essays of the members were read and 
discussed. Among others, some papers on the subject of 
war were contributed by Jonathan Dymond, and these, 
when the essay society had ceased to exist, were thought 
worthy of being preserved from oblivion. The author 
therefore set himself to remodel and improve them, and, 
in 1823, gave them to the world under the title above 
quoted. 

During the time occupied in printing and publishing 
this work, Jonathan Dymond had been often engaged 
in laying the foundation of another (the " Essays on 
Morality^, which he hoped would prove more generally 
useful ; and after the publication of the ** Enquiry on War," 
he became more fully devoted to the furtherance of his 
grand object, that of exhibiting in the essays a true and 
authoritative standard of rectitude, and of estimating the 
moral character of human actions by an appeal to that 
standard. 

Jonathan Dymond, though in the habit of visiting 
London periodically on affairs of business, never travelled 
extensively. During the progress of the malady of which 
he died, he sought, by the advice of his medical attendant, 
change of air and scene at several places in Devonshire, 
iccommended for their salubrity; and early in iSa/ he 
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went to London for the purpose of consulting some of the 
most eminent medical men there. After his return from 
London, he passed thirteen weeks at a farmhouse in the 
neighbourhood of Exeter. This house is situated in a 
retired and picturesque position near the elevated village 
of Whitestone. Here the author of the ** Essays on the 
Principles of Morality " was diligently employed in pre- 
garing for the press his admirable treatise ; and in the 
shady lanes of the neighbourhood he was accustomed to 
seek relaxation from the toils of composition, a quiet 
hackney conveying him from one rural scene to another. 
When on these rambles he usually carried in his pocket 
a copy of that sacred volume whose precepts he so highly 
valued, and to whose inspired pages he was in the habit 
of constantly referring. . • . 

The malady which brought him to an early grave, and 
under which he lingered for two years, was a complaint in 
the throat, terminating in pulmonary consumption. For 
a considerable time he was forbidden by his medical attend- 
ants, and was, indeed, almost unable, to sound his voice ; 
and during twenty months he conversed by means of a 
slate and pencil which he carried about with him. This 
was a great deprivation to one so fond of conversation. . . . 

To the close of his useful life Jonathan Dymond bore 
with remarkable patience and serenity the sufferirigs and 
privations attending his disorder. He displayed an entire 
resignation and perfect trust in Divine Providence, and 
was by no means a stranger to that spiritual communion 
and peace with God which is the sacred privilege of the 
true Christian. He thought humbly of himself, having 
no confidence in his own religious attainments, and evi- 
denced on his death-bed his deep conviction of that great 
truth referred to in the concluding words of his essays, 
namelyi that the only foundation of our hope for eternity 

13 
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is tbe mercy of God ^ through the redemption that is in 
Jesus Christ 

He died 6th of Sth month, 1828, aged 31. 

This account is taken from the ^Tew Vork edition of hit Essays. 

DYMOND'S GRAVE. 

" Standing by Exeter's cathedral tower 
My thoughts went back to that small grassy mound 
Which I had lately left ; — ^the grassy mound 
Where Dymond sleeps ; and felt how small the power 
Of time-worn walls to waken thoughts profound, 
Compared with that green spot of sacred ground. 
Dymond I death stricken in thy manhood's flower^ 
Thy brows with deathless amaranths are crowned : 
Thou saw'st the world from thy sequester'd bower 
In old hereditary errors bound ; 
And such a truthful trumpet didst thou sound, 
As shall ring in man's ear till Time devour 
The vestiges of nations ; — yet thy name 
Finds but the tribute of slow gathering fame." 

The above tribute to Dymond's character appeared in TatTs 
Miagamn€ some years ago, and was afterwards published in Tht 
Nm^SUnthoUkr^ vol iv., p. i6i. 



JOSEPH EATON. 
Born 1792 — Died 1858 — ^Aged Sixty-five Years. 

Bust^ Heig/U 30 in. 

Joseph Eaton was bom in Bristol in 1792. His 
ftither, George Eaton, was a wholesale ironmonger, to 
which business the sons, George and Joseph, succeeded. 
In December 1835 they relinquished the pursuit of 
commerce. The leisure which he thus obtained from 
^business was, to a large extent, devoted by Joseph Eaton 
to various efforts calculated to improve the condition of 
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his fellow-fnen. The circulation of the Holy ScriptureSi 
the establishment of schools, and the erection of places of 
worship, were largely aided by him. But it was to the 
promotion of temperance, by means of totiLl abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks, that he devoted the larger 
portion of his time and energies. In 1836 he com- 
menced the publication of the Bristol Ttmperana Herald, 
The sums of money required for the large gratuitous 
circulation which has been given to this periodical were» 
to a great extent, contributed by him. He took a par- 
ticular and most active interest in the slavery question, 
and, after he left his counting-house, would sit up the 
greater part of the night corresponding or writing 
pamphlets or papers in favour of the enfranchisement of 
the poor African. He distributed freely, in coach, rail- 
way carriage, or by the roadside, tracts on the temperance 
question, and questions of sanitary or moral improvement 
or education. On one occasion he had Cardinal Wiseman 
for a travelling companion, and, at his eminence's request, 
gave him a little stock of railway literature. Like not a 
few philanthropists, Joseph Eaton was a bachelor, and 
lived in a frugal, quiet manner, his Parities being the 
result rather of personal economy than of large accumu- 
lations. What he did give was the result of principle and 
not of impulse ; he knew the value of money, for which 
he worked hard, and parted with it always when he was 
convinced that the object was a good one. 

He died at Redcliffe Parade, Bristol, the 26th of 5th 
month, 1858, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 



From the Bristol Tix 
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THOMAS EDDY, 
Born 1758 — Died 1827 — Aged Sixty-nine Years. 

Engraving 6x3 in. 

Thomas Eddy, philanthropist, born in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5th, 1758 ; died in New York, September i6th, 
1 827. His parents were Quakers. He began to trade in 
New York in 1779, and afterwards became an insurance 
broker in that city, and was successful. He was active 
in originating the •• Penitentiary System " of New York, 
and, in 1801, published his celebrated work on the State 
Prison of New York. The New York Hospital, of 
which he was long a governor, the Insane Asylum at 
Bloomingdale, the great Erie Canal, the New York 
Savings Institution, and the New York Bible Society, 
were fostered or originated by him, and his labours 
earned for him the title of the American Htnvard. 

m 

Set ** Memoir," by Samuel L. Knapp, 1834, ^^o* 
Drake's '' Dictionaiy of American Biography," 1872. 



JOHN ELLIS. 

Born 1789 — Died 1862 — Aged Seventy- 
three Years. 

Engraving 2 J x 17 in. 

John Ellis, of Belgrave, Leicester, son of Joseph Ellis 
and Rebecca {fUg Burgess). 

John Ellis came of a goodly stock; his forefathers 
were honest Yorkshire yeomen. His father, Joseph EUis» 
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removed into Leicestershire in 1784, where he occupied, 
until his death in 18 10, a farm (Beaumont Leys), which 
required in its management unusual skill and industry to 
work it successfully. Left at the age of twenty-one with 
the care of his brothers and a sister, John Ellis succeeded 
to a small patrimony, and the good name of his father, 
which, he was wont to say, was his best inheritance. He 
followed his father's calling, and in early life, at Beaumont 
Leys, near Leicester, he could plough and sow, reap and 
mow with any man. In the harvest-field it is said that 
he did not know his equal, and even when rising to 
eminence in various commercial enterprises he did not 
abandon these homelier employments. He milked his 
cows until he went to Parliament 

Meanwhile, through the late James Cropper of Liver- 
pool, he had become acquainted with George Stephenson, 
and hence the circumstances arose that led to the connec- 
tion of both of them with the Leicester and Swannington 
Railway, and to the great enterprise of John Ellis's life, 
his association with the Midland Railway, of which he may 
be said to have been the originator, for the beginning of 
that vast railway system was on a very humble scale — 
having for its object the eflfecting, by means of a short 
railway, better communication from the coal-fields of 
Leicestershire to the markets of the surrounding district 
This the Stockton and Darlington Railway had eflccted 
for the coal owners in the north, and as George 
Stephenson, its engineer, was constructing the Liverpool 
and Manchester Line, John Ellis, who was acquainted 
with him, undertook to see whether he could induce this 
new genius to come over and report on the Leicestershire 
project He used to tell the story of how he found ** old 
George " (as he was familiarly called) all miry and dir^, 
superintending the workmen, and far too crosi to listen to 
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anjr such, proposal, but patiently awaiting t&e dinner hour. 
A suggestion from John Ellis to adjourn for refreshment to 
an adjoining inn gave the desired opportunity for introduc- 
ing the object of his visit ; and as good humour had now 
returned, George agreed to come over to Leicester and 
give his opinion, which, proving favourable, he was further 
asked to act as its engineer. This he refused, saying, one 
line at a time was enough for him (how diflferently he 
thought in after years t) ; but if they would let his son 
Robert, then a lad just come home from South America, 
act for tbem, he would himself be responsible that the 
work should be well done — and so it was ; and this short 
line from the coal pits at Swannington to Leicester proved 
incidentally the parent of the whole Midland system. 

He early identified himself with the policy of Free 
Trade ; and before a Parliamentary Committee expressed 
the opinion that the English farmer should prepare to 
grow wheat at £2 los. b, quarter, and, he added, he can 
afford to do so ; ^ a bold thing," it has been remarked, 
" for a fanner to say in those days.** 

In 1 847 he was sent to Parliament for the borough of 
Leicester. " He entered into his new duties," says a local 
writer of discrimination, ** with characteristic earnestness. 
His sagacious judgment and practical knowledge on all 
questions which he pretended to understand, soon gave 
him a position in the House, and his opinion on such 
subjects was not unfrequently asked by some of our 
leading statesmen." 

John Ellis was from the first a director of the Leicester 
and Swannington Railway, and for some years of the 
Midland Counties Railway. On the amalgamation of the 
latter with the North Midland and Birmingham and 
Derby Companies^ he was placed on the joint boardi and 
appointed depu^ chairman. 
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John Ellis bore an important part in tht memorablo 
contest known as the ** Battle of the Gauges," for on him 
rested the negotiations which determined the critical 
question between the prevalence of the broad and narrow 
systems. He was at that time deputy chairman of the 
Midland Railway, which, having extended its lines to 
Birmingham, was anxious to push on thence to Bristol, 
and for this purpose entered into treaty for purchase of 
the Bristol and Birmingham Railway, and to John Ellis 
was entrusted by his colleagues on the directorate, full 
powers to act as its purchaser. The Great Western, 
however, were equally anxious to secure this line for 
themselves, and according to which competitor succeeded 
would be the ultimate predominance of the Broad or the 
Narrow Gauge System. 

Family traditions preserve in remembrance the weight 
of responsibility John Ellis felt when thus opposed, on 
a question affecting the whole railway interest, to the 
Great Western Secretary, who was one of the ablest 
railway men of the day. But he, on behalf of his com* 
pany, though very liberal, made his offer to the Bristol 
and Birmingham in Stock. John Ellis resolved on a 
different basis, and in a critical stage of the negotiations, 
when there was no time to consult his colleagues, boldly 
offered a guaranteed dividend of 6 per cent in perpetuity, 
which being at once accepted made the Midland the 
successful purchaser, and ultimately established the supre- 
macy of the Narrow over the Broad Gauge. 

It was (as George Hudson, the chairman of the Midland, 
told the shareholders) a bold move, but one he heartily 
supported, and gave his friend John Ellis all the credit of 
the successful negotiation ; and thus John Ellis, farmer and 
coal-owner, whose interview with George Stephenson over 
a beefsteak repast led incidentally to the coostructioa of 
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the Midland Railway, was in after years also the means 
of settling the question of the railway gauge for England, 
by establishing that extraordinary predominance of the 
narrow system which has compelled even the Great 
Western itself to add it to their broader gauge. The 
wisdom of the policy has been amply justified, but its 
boldness is the more appreciable, when it is remembered 
that it was years before the line thus purchased earned 
the dividend John Ellis committed the Midland to 
guarantee. 

In 1849 he was elected chairman of the Midland 
Railway. On resigning this office in 1858, the directors 
gave expression to the ** deep pain " which they experi- 
enced at the event ; but remembering, they said, the 
express conditions upon which he consented to withdraw 
a previous resignation, they felt precluded from further 
pressing upon him the duties and responsibilities of the 
chain They rightly recalled the fact that John Ellis had 
undertaken his office at a period of unusual difficulty 
and mistrust^ when embarrassment and ruin hung over so 
many undertakings of a similar kind ; but that he had 
encountered the perils of the crisis with a determination 
which rose superior to the danger, with a confidence 
which cheered his colleagues, and with a practical sagacity 
which was of immediate and decisive value. 

The gratitude of the shareholders was expressed by 
a vote of a Thousand Guineas. Part of this sum was 
expended in a service of plate, and the remainder in a full- 
length portrait by Lucas, in the background of which is 
a view of the works and tunnel entrance of the Leicester 
and Swannington Railway. The portrait hangs in the 
shareholders* room at the Derby Station. It is an 
engraving from this picture that is placed in the Institute 
GaUeiy. Though a good likenessi it scarcely does justice to 
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the massiveness of John Ellis' form. In the bacl^;round 
is a representation of the railway he was the means of 
originating. 

** He will be greatly missed ** (said a local writer) " by his 
associates in public life and in works of charity. We 
shall miss his well-known face and figure in our public 
meetings, and in our sUcets ; we shall miss his wise 
counsel, and his genial, warm-hearted converse. He has 
won the respect of all who knew him. His name will be 
a household word amongst us, and there will long be a 
kind thought and a good word for John Ellis.** 

" History of the Midland Railway/' by Williamt, p. i66, etc^ 
has furnished most of these particulars, also TAe Leicester ydurfmi^ 
October 31st, 1862. 

John Ellis was twice married : firstly, to Martha Shipley, 
of Uttoxetcr, the 8th of nth month, 1 816, by whom he 
had an only son, Edward Shipley Ellis, who eventually 
succeeded his father in the Chairmanship of the Midland 
Counties Railway Company ; secondly, to Priscilla Evans, 
cousin to the *'Very Rev." John Saul Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester, by whom he had a numerous family. 



EDWARD SHIPLEY ELLIS. 
Born 1817 — Died 1879 — Aged Sixty-two Years. 

Photograph 19 X 15 in. 

Edward Shipley Ellis was the eldest son of the late 
John Ellis, by his first wife. He was bom on the 
7th January, 1817, and was at the time of his death 
in his sixty-third year. He commenced public life as a 
member of the Board of GuardianSi and quickly rote in 
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the estimation of the people. He passed the chair of the 
Local Poor-Law Board, and in 1 842 was elected a member 
of the Town CounciL In August 1861 he was chosen^ 
Alderman, and was unanimously elected Mayor of the 
borough for i86o. In all these public offices Mr. Ellis 
brought to bear singular integrity and ability, an amount 
of intelligence and business aptitude, which made him a 
valuable member of the CounciL About 1862 Mr. Ellis 
was appointed a Magistrate for the borough, and later 
his name was added to the Commission of the Peace for 
the county. He followed his father in taking an im- 
portant part in the management of the affairs of the 
Midland Railway Company, being, appointed to the vice- 
chairmanship of that body, and eventually chairman, 
which honourable and responsible post he filled with 
acceptance to the shareholders generally. During his 
term of office many reforms have been made in connection 
with the Midland system, of which the travelling public 
are well aware, and which they have not been slow to 
recognise. The abolition of 2nd class carriages was an 
alteration which he strongly advocated, and there have 
been other improvements with which his name will ever 
be linked. But the great labours attendant on such a 
position did not wean Mr. Ellis's attention or devotion 
from what may almost be called his native town. He 
took a lively interest in all its public works. His interest 
in educational movements is shown by the liberal gift 
he made to the School Board for children's prizes, and by 
his munificent contribution to the new School of Art, also by 
his handsome subscription to liquidate the debt on the Free 
Library. His open-handed liberality was not restrained 
by sectarian or political differences. As a philanthropist 
his name will always be associated with the movement to 
emancipate the chimney climbing boys, who suffered such 
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great hardships in their thankless and laborious task. 
When the law was passed prohibiting boys to cliaib 
chimneys to clean them, Mn Ellis took great pains to 
have it carried out in this locality, supplying, we believe^ 
at his own cost, patent whalebone brushes to all the 
chimney-sweeps in the town. A staunch total abstainer 
of many years' standing, his heart was thoroughly in 
harmony with the work of the Temperance Society and 
all kindred institutions, and he took a warm interest in the 
establishment of the Coffee House Company. A member 
of the Society of Friends, his sympathies were with Non- 
conformists in all the struggles they have had, and are still 
engaged in, to secure religious equality and freedom, but the 
genuine respect ever shown him by professors of all creeds 
was evidence sufficient of his liberal-minded and tolerant 
spirit. As a politician he was a thorough Liberal . . • 

Up till within the last week or two Mr. Ellis had enjoyed 
wonderfully good health, considering his advanced years, 
and the great work he has been called upon to perform in 
his many public capacities. But a severe cold seriously 
affected him internally, and though its primary symptoms 
yielded to the remedial measures his physicians adopted, 
unfavourable symptoms became developed, and after this 
short but severe illness he passed peacefully away. 

He was buried in Leicester cemetery, and the funeral 
was a public one. Joseph B. Braithwaite and Samuel 
Bowly were present on the solemn occasion. 

See Leicester Chronicle and Leicestershire Mercury^ December 
6tb and December 13th, 1879, for further particulars. 
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SARAH (STICKNEY) ELLIS. 

Born 1799— Died 1872 — Aged Seventy-three 

Years. 

Engraving 4x3 in. 

Sarah Stickney, of Beverley, was the daughter of 
William Stickney, a farmer of Ridgmont, near Hull, in 
Yorkshire, and a member of the Holderness Agricultural 
Society. She was bom in the year 1799. The latter 
end of 181 3 she entered Ackworth School, where she 
had her education. Becoming impressed in early life 
with a keen desire to see the state of education among 
her own sex improved, and the training of girls for after 
life raised by nobler aims than she thought prevalent, 
she resolved to aid, through the press, the development of 
the floating aspirations, nascent among some ranks of 
society, towards a higher life amongst the women of our 
country. Her first eflbrts were embodied in her "Pictures 
of Private Life,*' — a series of wholesome stories intended, 
probably, to replace some of the objectionable fiction 
then in vogue amongst young ladies, without taxing too 
severely their powers of self-sacrifice in the reading tastes 
already formed, but supplying lessons in life of great 
practical value compared with much that was presented 
in the mass of the current literature. She speedily rose to 
higher flights, however, and it would probably be difficult 
to over-estimate the influence exercised upon our country- 
women of forty years ago by her ^ Women of England," 
and its sequels, "The Daughters," "The Wives," and 
" The Mothers of England." Her " Sons of the Soil " 
also obtained a very wide popularity, as did also, in a 
aomewhat less dq;ree^ her ** Education of Character." 



\ 
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} Sarah Ellis is the authoress of several other well-known 

works,* all of which are inspired by the same noble 
desire to serve her generation by attracting it to a useful 
and lovable life. She was married in 1837 to the Rev. 
William Ellis (his first wife, Mary Ellis, n/i Mercy, dying 
in 1835), of the London Missionary Society, after which 
she ceased to be a member of the Society of Friends. 
The latter part of her life she resided at Rose Hill, 
Hoddcsdon, in Hertfordshire, where she long conducted 
an educational establishment for females, and where she 
died the i6th of the 6th month, 1872, aged 73 years. 

This sccount it taken from Thompson's " Histoiy of Ackworth 
School, 1879," Knight's " EngUsh Encyclopaedia,** and Smith's 
" CaUlogue." 



SAMUEL EMLEN. 
Born 1730— Died 1799— Aged Sixty-nine Years. 

For Portrait see Picture of Gracechurch Street Meeting. 

Samuel Emlen was a Friend of Philadelphia who paid 
as many as seven visits in the course of his life (of about 
seventy years) to this country. Not being in any busi- 
ness, and possessed of an independent income, his time 
was largely occupied in Gospel service. His company 
was much prized from his agreeable manners and remark- 
ably well-stored mind, and his powers of sympathy 
rendered his visits to those under misfortune or affliction 
peculiarly acceptable. On the first occasion of his cross- 
ing the Atlantic, on a religious visit to England, it was 
in company with John Woolman. He was twice married, 
and during his first married life resided for a time in the 

« See " Joseph Smith's Catalogue," voL iL, pp. 626-630. 
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neighbourhood of Bath for the sake of their health. In 
his public service he was very fervent, particularly in 
endeavouring to arouse the careless professors of a religion 
which does not allow all the indulgences which they seem 
to think themselves at liberty to use. With all this, and 
crowning all this, he was a humble man. His decease 
oocuned in America the 30th of the 12th month, 1799. 



A memoir of him will be found in ** Piety Promoted,'' Part X., 
p. Ill ; he is supposed to be one of the figures represented in the 
pictiiie of Gmcechutch Street Meeting. 



JOHN FORD. 

Born 1801 — Died 1875 — Aged Seventy-four 

Years. 

Photograph B ^ 6 in. 

John Ford was bom at Worcester on the 21st of 3rd 
month, 1 801, the second of the five sons of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Ford, his father being a baker in that city. 
The family for several generations had been members 
of the Society of Friends. When little more than six 
yean old, his home connection was severed by his being 
sent to a boarding-school near Banbury. Before he was 
nine years old death deprived him of his mother. Re- 
moved to Ackworth School, he was associated with 
companions who became dear and cherished friends in 
his after life. Amongst these may be named Thomas 
Pumphrey, Joseph Thorp, and Samuel Priestman. On 
leaving Ackworth he was placed as pupil-teacher in a 
private school at Rochester kept fay Robert Styles, a 
Friend. Here, as apprentice and assistant-master, he 
ftmained about fourteen years. 
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In the latter part of 1828 Yorkshire Quarterly Meet- 
ing established its Boys' School at York, and John Ford 
was appointed Superintendent The affectionate manner 
in which the boys at Rochester took leave of him augured 
well for his future success. He occupied this position at 
York thirty*seven years, retiring from it at the end of 
1865. During this period six hundred and seventy boys 
passed under his care. None could fail to notice his intense 
delight in the society of the young, and his power of 
sympathy with them in their joys and trials. Few 
things gave him so much pleasure as ministering to their 
welfare and gratification. The sense of responsibility and 
the source whence he sought help is shown in one of his 
early memoranda in changing from Rochester to York. 
** A new era has opened in my life. A situation of great 
and awful responsibility has been exchanged for one still 
more so. Yet I cannot but believe in my best moments 
that my post is of Divine appointment, disqualified as I 
feel for it May faith be granted me to believe that the 
Lord is nigh unto all that call upon Him in truth — ^that 
those who come unto Christ, He will in no wise cast out** 

In 1837 John Ford was united in marriage to Rachel 
Robson, daughter of Nathan and Rachel Robson, of 
Darlington. She was a true help-meet to him in every 
sense. Their union was terminated by her death in 1859. 

John Ford began to speak as a Minister in 1855, and 
was recorded by his Monthly Meeting four years after^ 
wards. His communications were earnest, often brief, 
and delivered with much feeling. 

In the work of the ministry beyond his own Quarterly 
Meeting, he visited, in company with his cousin William 
Tanner, the meetings of London and its neighbourhood, 
and those of Durham Quarterly Meeting. He also visited, 
along with Isaac Browni the Friends' Schools in Irdand 
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On withdrawing from his position of Superintendent 
of York School, John Ford found abundant occupation 
for his increased leisure. He took a warm and active 
interest in the York Blue-coat School and in the School 
for the Blind, as well as in the Castle Howard Reforma- 
tory. His services on the Ackworth and other Committees 
were highly valued. For several years previously he had 
spent much time in the preparation of papers and reviews 
illustrative of Scripture and ecclesiastical history, and 
these were read by him at numerous n^eetings held for 
the purpose in most parts of the country. 

The united influence exerted by John and Rachel Ford 
over the larg^ Educational Establishment at York is not 
easy adequately to estimate. So different in character, 
they were truly one another's complement and stay. Of 
Rachel Ford the Committee wrote thus as to her share in 
this influence for good : " Gentle and unobtrusive as was 
her character, we apprehend that it is not easy to over- 
rate the value of the influence she exercised on the three 
hundred and fifty boys who passed through the school 
during the term of her administration. In an extended 
variety of ways, but with great singleness of purpose, did 
Rachel Ford seek to promote the welfare of the household 
in which she moved. In the painstaking selection and 
training of suitable domestic servants ; in ministering to 
the comfort of the teachers, and in furthering the harmoni- 
ous working of the family, by the silent influence of her 
meek, unselfish spirit, she was peculiarly blessed. So 
long as health permitted, Rachel Ford cultivated a per- 
sonal acquaintance — more or less intimate — with each 
boy passing through the school ; her delicate attentions 
to them in times of indisposition, whether of a trivial or 
of a more serious character, not seldom won their aflec* 
tions ; and seasons of trouble, arising from misconduct, 
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from domestic bereavement, or from other causes, were 
often embraced by her as opportunities for gently intro- 
ducing the word of counsel, or of comfort, and of 
extending the invitation of a Saviour's love. Whilst the 
Committee would wish to abstain from eulogising their 
departed friend, the remembrance of her example, and 
of the service she was enabled to render, has deepened 
their estimate of the value of the quiet, persistent. 
Christian influence which, in the home circle, or in the 
public institution, may be exerted in the work of 
education by the female head of a household." 

John Ford allowed private memoranda as to hb feelings 
and spiritual life, made with more or less regularity 
throughout his educational career, to survive the general 
destruction carefully made by him of all that related to 
details of the school life ; and of these his attached friend 
Silvanus Thompson has, in a biography, made very 
considerable use, and remarks : ** If there is one point 
more prominent than another in John Ford's practice as 
exhibited in his diary, it is his prayerfulness. Page after 
page reads almost like a practical commentary on the 
injunction, ' In everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God.'" The following extract from his letter to the 
Committee on his final retirement shows the spirit that 
had animated him in the discharge of his arduous respon- 
sibilities : ** Well aware of many imperfections, mistakes, 
and failures in the past, I can acknowledge that they have 
met with the kind and charitable construction of my 
friends ; and that I have been enabled, from time to time, 
to take them to the foot of the Cross, for the pardoning 
mercy and sustaining grace of a compassionate Saviour, 
and thus to find my strength and trust renewed. To the 
among whom I have numbered some of my 

14 
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dearest personal friends, I have been largely indebted for 
their kind, most efficient, and constant support and 
counsel Nor am I less bound gratefully to acknowledge 
the hearty co-operation, as well as the kind recognition 
of service, of numerous parents, and the continued 
attachment of young men once under my care. In con- 
clusion, I may say that the interests of the school will be 
ever dear to me. My prayers will be for its prosperity, 
and that the blessing of the Most High may richly rest 
upon the labours of the Committee, the Superintendent, 
and the various officers, that so by their joint cAbrts the 
scholars may ever be trained, not only in sound learning, 
but above all, in the knowledge, and fear, and love of 
their heavenly Father and their Redeemer." 

Not long after John Ford's retirement, his old scholars, 
anxious to show their respect, presented him with a cheque 
for six hundred pounds, the result of a subscription 
amongst themselves, and accompanied it with a silver ink- 
stand and an affectionate address, also a folding glazed 
screen, containing two hundred and fifty-seven of their 
portraits. The presentation took place at a dinner, to 
which fifty of them invited him, which proved an occasion 
of interesting intercourse between the master and his 
former pupils. One of these, who knew him well, wrote 
from his then residence in Australia, *' He had, in a most 
wonderful way, the faculty of exciting enthusiasm in boys, 
and giving them a healthy, honest, and manly tone, 
teaching them to look at life as a place in which there 
was something to do, and that that something had to be 
done well and courageously. It would be hard to estimate 
the depth of his influence in forming the minds of the 
present generation." 

See Anmial Monitor ^ also "Memorials of John Ford,*' edited 
\f Sihranus Thoinpeo% from which these particulars are eitracted« 
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JOSIAH FORSTER. 

Born 1782 — Died 1870— Aged Eighty-bight 

Years. 

Enlargid Photograph 32 x 17 in. 

JosiAH FoRSTER was boiTi at Tottenham on the 2nd of 
the 7th month* 1782. He was the eldest of eleven 
children, of whom nine grew up to mature age. His 
parents, William and Elizabeth Forster, were valued 
members of our Religious Society, and anxiously con- 
ccmed to train up their children in the fear and love of 
their heavenly father. 

''Our dear brother," writes one of his sbters^ ""gave 
proof, when quite a boy, of an intelligent mind, and a 
facility for acquiring foreign languages. He was sent at 
an early age, as a day scholar, to the school established 
about the year 1750 by our grandfather, and never left 
the paternal home except for short periods, until he 
entered upon his engagements at Southgate In his 
disposition he was lively and aflectionate, but I think the 
playground was never so attractive to him as to his 
brotlier William, who was next in age to him ; and to 
whom, notwithstanding the diflerence of their dispositions, 
he was very closely attached" 

He early showed a preference for the occupation of a 
teacher, and was engaged for some years as an assistant 
in his uncle Thomas Coar's school at Tottenham ; during 
which period he was in the habit of attending in London 
the lectures of Dr. Friend and Dr. Walker, and other 
eminent professors. 

About the year 1805, he opened a boarding-school at 
Southgate, near Winchmore Hill, for the sons of the 
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wealthier tnetnbers of our Religious Society, which he 
continued to cany on there, and afterwards at Tottenham, 
until the year 1826. 

His teaching was of a superior order. His kindliness of 
disposition may have occasionally led to an undue relaxa- 
tion of discipline ; but if the labours of a teacher are to 
be judged by the general result, Josiah Forster had the 
privil^e of seeing not a few of his pupils, many of whom 
he survived, become, under the Divine blessing, useful and 
honourable men, and some of them distinguished orna- 
ments, in both civil and religious society. 

Having early submitted to the yoke of Christ, his active 
and intelligent mind appeared peculiarly susceptible to the 
work of Divine grace, and he derived much profit from 
intercourse with many highly esteemed Friends of that 
day, amongst whom he would often refer to David BarcLiy 
(the grandson of Robert Barclay, the author of the 
*" Apology **), and e^oecially to Joseph Gumey Bevan, and the 
late Mary Stacey, in whom, as he describes them, " bright 
mental endowments ** were happily blended with large 
^ Christian experience.** Their counsel and example, 
their judicious care, their confidence and friendship, were 
greatly blessed to him. Nor should another dear and 
valued friend, who, like Joseph Gumey Bevan, has passed 
away without any direct descendants, be forgotten in this 
connection. ** With what esteem do I think of John Eliot,** 
to quote a memorandum written in his eighty-eighth year, 
** whose sterling, retiring character, whose sound judgment 
and experience I love to call to mind." Of J. G. Bevan 
and John Eliot, as well as of Lindley Murray, Richard 
Reynolds, William Grover, and Sarah Hustler, and many 
others with whom he became at a later period more or 
less associated in Christian friendship, Josiah Forster has 
left loving and instructive memorials io the eleventh part 
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of ** Piety Promoted.'* a book the perusal of which we 
would warmly recommend to our youthful readers. 

In the year 1 808 he was united in marriage to Rachel, 
the daughter of John Wilson of Kendal, who was the only 
son of Isaac and Rachel Wilson of that place ; a union 
which continued to the close of his life, and was crowned 
by a large measure of the blessing of the Lord. 

He was in his twenty-ninth year when he first became 
a member of the '* Meeting for Suflferings,** and he was 
appointed a few years later to the station of Elder. This 
may not be the place to enlarge upon his manifold labours 
in connection with these and other responsible appoint- 
ments, as well as in other ways for the good of his fellow- 
members in religious profession. His frequent visits to 
the various meetings of Friends in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and on the continent of Europe, and on two 
separate occasions in the United States in his sixty-fourth 
and seventy-second years, his ** care for all the churches ** 
under our name through a long course of years, are well 
known, and cannot soon be forgotten. 

But it may not be equally remembered, that besides 
the important services which he was accustomed to 
render in connection with more public documents, he 
printed in his own name several books and small treatises, 

which, from their unadorned piety and sterling worth, 
may still be read with profit Amongst these may 
be noticed " A Memoir of Joseph Gurney Bevan ; " •• A 
Memoir of William Grover," with selections from his 
letters ; a volume of ** Biographical Notices of Deceased 
Friends," issued as the eleventh part of * Piety Promoted ; *• 
a small volume containing " An Account of the Christian 
Principles of Friends," which is interesting as the last 
volume that obuined the sanction of the ** Morning 
Meeting ; " " Letters to Young Friends ; " "* An Address 
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to Friends in America ; * and several other smaller 
papers. 

His early interest in the cause of education never 
flagged. He was one of the founders of the Grove House 
School at Tottenham, established in 1828 to supply the 
want occasioned by his own retirement ; and, within a few 
days of his decease, he took his wonted part in attending 
the Committee of Management, and at the close spent a. 
considerable time in what proved a final interview with 
the Principal From 1837 to 1845 he was a working 
member of the Friends' Educational Society. Our public 
schools long claimed a large share of his time and atten- 
tion. He was one of the early advocates, and to the last 
tjie faithful supporter, of the cause of Scriptural instruction. 
His connection with Ackworth School extended over the 
long period of forty years, and was the means of aflbrding 
him opportunities which he highly prized, and much 
personal communication with those whom he loved. 

Josiah Forster all through his life took a prominent part 
in the work and labour of London Yearly Meeting, and 
for twelve years successively was chosen as its Clerk. As 
a young man he had listened with interest to its proceed- 
ings, in 1 803, in the case of Hannah Barnard, and as its 
Clerk, in 1 829, he signed the memorable declaration issued 
in that year, on the occasion of the Hicksite Secession in 
America. And the prominent part which he was called 
to take in an important case between the years 1 8 1 2 and 
1 8 14 seems to justify and require more than a merely 
passing allusion. 

A Friend belonging to RatcliflT Monthly Meeting, a 
man of intelligence and influence, though not in any 
official station, had become a member of the Unitarian 
Book Society, and had ** distributed papers calling in 
question the omnipotence of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
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Christ, and the propriety of applying to Him in secret 
supplication." On these grounds he was disowned by 
his Monthly Meeting in the year 1812, and this decision 
was afterwards confirmed by the Quarterly Meeting of 
London and Middlesex. The Friend then appealed to 
the Yearly Meeting of 1 8 1 4, and Luke Howard, John 
Eliot, Josiah Forster, and William Allen were, with 
another Friend, appointed Respondents in behalf of 
the Quarterly Meeting. The Committee of Appeal, 
twenty-seven in number, to whom it was in the first 
instance referred by the Yearly Meeting, unanimously 
re-affirmed the judgment ; our late Friend Jonathan 
Hutchinson expressing his concurrence in a few pointed 
words : *" I do not know what may have been the 
experience of my brethren, but for myself I can truly 
say, that without Christ I should be of all men most 
miserable.** 

The case was then brought for final determination 
before the Yearly Meeting at large, and after an opening 
address from the appellant, the statement of the re- . 
spondents was read to the Yearly Meeting by Josiah 
Forster. Its closing sentences are to the following 
effect: "The appellant has repeatedly alleged, that he 
has never denied the Eternal Divinity of that Power, 
which dwelt in and acted by or through the Man Christ 
Jesus. . But in this we can discover no acknowledgment 
of the Divinity of our Lord, which would imply that He 
differs (except in the d^ree or measure of the power 
conferred) from eminently gifted servants, from the 
Prophets, and the Apostles. How remote from this is 
the manner in which our ancient Friends, the instruments 
under Providence in gathering and establishing our 
Society, understood those passages in Scripture^ which 
speak of Christ as the Word which was in the begiooing 
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wth God, and was God ; which make mention of the 
gloiy^that He had with the Father before the world was ; 
of the creation by Him of all things that are in heaven 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible ; which affirm 
that all things were created by Him and for Him, that 
He is before all things, and that by Him all things 
consist ; which speak of His coming down from heaven ; 
of His being in the form of God, thinking it not robbery 
to be equal with God, yet making Himself of no reputa- 
tion, and taking on Him the form of a servant ; which 
designate Him as the Son, Whom God hath appointed 
heir of all things, by Whom also He made the worlds ; 
Who^ being the brightness of His glory, and the express 
image of His person (or substance), and upholding all 
things by the word of His power, when He had by 
Himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, — as the Lamb that was slain, to 
Whom, jointly with Him that sitteth on the throne, is 
ascribed blessing and honour, and glory, and power, for 
ever and ever I We may,** continued the respondents, 
*in conclusion, express our firm persuasion that it will 
appear clear to the Yearly Meeting, that the appellant 
has imbibed, and aided in propagating, opinions contrary 
to those of our Society ; and that having made no 
concession of being in error, it became the Monthly 
Meeting, on this occasion of vital importance in regard 
to our Christian faith, to testify its disunity with him as 
a member of our Society, and that it was incumbent 
on the Quarterly Meeting to confirm such judgment" 

After a reply from the appellant the parties withdrew ; 

- and the subsequent proceedings cannot be better described 

than in the words of an eyewitness : *" A solemn silence 

overspread the whole meeting, and continued for a 

•oooaiderable time uninterrupted. At length William 
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Grover arose. In a single expressive sentence he pro- 
nounced his judgment against the appellant After him 
our elder Friends rose, one after another, all with the same 
sentiment, and then the young. I never heard so many, 
or so various Friends speak to any point in our Annual 
Assembly ; and blessed be the name of Him Whom 
alone we acknowledge to be our Saviour and our Head, 
all were of one accord." * 

The final judgment of the Yearly Meeting was in the 
following terms : ** This meeting having deliberately 
considered the case of [the appellant] on his appeal 
from the Quarterly Meeting of London and Middlesex, 
also the report of the Committee of this meeting 
appointed to hear and judge of the said appeal, is (with 
much unanimity) of the judgment, that the report of the 
said Committee should be confirmed ; and it is hereby 
confirmed accordingly." 

There are Friends now living upon whom the pro- 
ceecdings of that General Meeting made a deep and 
lasting impression, and who well remember the important 
service which Josiah Forster was enabled to render as one 
of the respondents. 

But the labours of Josiah Forster were not limited to 
his own Religious Society. He joined the Anti-Slavery 
Society at an early period, and was for many years one 
of the most zealous and active members of the Com- 
mittee. He accompanied his brother, William Forster, in 
the year 1845, as a deputation to present the appeal of 
the Yearly Meeting against slavery to the Governments 
of Prussia and Austria, and was with him on his last 
journey for this object in the United States in 1853-54. 

Another object in which he was deeply interested was 
the great and important work of the British and Foreign 
* See Joseph J. Gurnet's *' Memoirsy'* voL i« 
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Bible Society ; and having been elected a member of its 
Committee in 1826, he continued constant in the duties 
it involved until his decease. 

Josiah Forster was a bright example of the blessing 
that rests upon early dedication. He loved the Lord 
from his youth. Retiring early from business upon a 
moderate competency, he was enabled to devote a 
lengthened life to the cause of Christ and the good of 
his fellow-men. Simple both in his personal habits and 
in his style and manner of living, he was conscientiously 
liberal according to his means, and loved to encourage 
generosity in others. Those who visited him will re- 
member the kindly welcome, the Christian courtesy, the 
conversation, cheerful without frivolity, marked at once 
by intelligence and love. 

Josiah Forster's mental and bodily activity were so 
remarkably preserved, that although he had reached an 
unusually advanced period of life, he seemed still fresh 
and vigorous when its close came. The illness was but 
brief, and early on the 27th of the 6th month, 1870, he 
quietly breathed his last, and his remains were interred 
in Friends' burial ground, Winchmore Hill, on the 2nd of 
the 7th month, the day on which he would have com- 
pleted his eighty-eighth year. It was largely attended by 
his friends from various parts, including a deputation from 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

He was for upwards of fifty years the contemporary of 
Rowland Hill and of William Wilberforce, and for many 
years the friend and associate of Thomas Clarkson, 
2^chary Macaulay, and others no less earnest in the 
struggle against slavery. Though not himself, present at 
the formation of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, he would often recur with pleasure to his distinct 
recollection of it, and as a young man well acquainted 
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with the three Friends who formed part of the original 
Committee — Wilson Birkbeck, the brother-in-law of bis 
early friend Joseph Gumey Bevan ; Robert Howard, the 
father of Luke Howard ; and Joseph Smith, whose wife 
was the sister of his valued friend Mary Stacey. Older 
by several years than the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
and Joseph John Gumey, he esteemed his intercourse 
with them, and with William Allen, Joseph Sturge, Pttcr 
Bedford, and others like-minded, one of his greatest 
privil^es. 

Taken from Tlu Annual Monitor^ 1871. 
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Born 1791 — Died 1873 — Aged nearly Eighty-two 

Years. 

For Portrait set Photograph Yearly Afutin^s Committee^ 

Ireland, 1868. 

Robert Forster, son of William and Elizabeth Forster, 
of Tottenham, was bom there the 1 3th of 1 3th month, 
1 79 1. He was engaged in his father's profession of 
a Land Agent and Surveyor. He had the management 
of several properties, especially the Earl of Damley's 
estate near Rochester, an appointment which he held 
during the long minority of the heir to those large estates. 
In the year 18 12 his mind was much impressed with 
the noble and pious exertions of many of his countrymen 
in support of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
*' earnestly do I crave ** (he writes) ** of Almighty God His 
blessing on their endeavours. Should any opportunity oflcr 
for my assisting in any way this noble work, I hope to spare 
no pains, but nadily do what I ctm^ be it ever 10 smalL* 
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While, however, his brother Josiah was led to throw his 
energies for many years into the executive work of the 
Bible Society, Robert Forstcr, with like industry and 
perseverance, enlisted himself in the work of the British 
and Foreign School Society. At the age of twenty, he 
writes from the schoolroom, Tottenham, on the first opening 
of the Boys' Lancastcrian School, wliich he had taken 
a great part in establishing : ** I record with pleasure the 
satisfaction I have tliis morning felt in registering the 
boys for school. We have received eighty. The parents 
express great thankfulness ; and I hope both they and 
their children will have cause to bless the day on which 
so good a work was begun, and that the Lord may regard 
it for good, into whose hands I desire to commit the 
work." . . . 

His untiring industry in the cause of popular education 
is very cordially acknowledged by the committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society on the occasion of 
his death. They say, in Tlu Educational Record of 
January ist, 1874: "^Mr. Robert Forster joined the 
Committee in the year 1 8 1 7, and from the very first took 
a most unusual interest in the work of this Society. He 
soon became distinguished above others by the regularity 
of his attendance at the meetings, both of general and 
sub-committees, being scarcely ever absent from either ; 
by bis incessant labours on behalf of the Institution, and 
by the almost enthusiastic attachment he manifested to 
the great principle it embodied, freedom of conscience in 
connection with Scriptural education for all. During the 
fifty-six years that Mr. Forster's name remained on the 
list of the Committee he was^ until laid aside by illness, 
unsparing in the dedication of his time and strength to 
the service of the Society, a service which was to him not 
a toil, but a joy. At home or abroad its interests were 
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constantly on his mind, and his advocacy of it, both per- 
sonally and by correspondence, was unwearied. For 
many years, in times of depression and trial, he seemed 
to be essential to the Institution. He was the referee in 
every difliculty, and always ready to take his full share* 
both of labour and responsibility, in accomplishing what 
the occasion required. 

And in their ** Sixty-ninth Annual Report ** they add : 
'*The promotion of Scriptural and unsectarian education 
among the poor, whether in England or elsewhere, was, 
with Mr. Forstcr, a passion ; and it is worth notice, as 
a coincidence, that, just as he was withdrawn from active 
effort on its behalf, his nephew, the Right Hon. William 
Edward Forstcr, became Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, and in that capacity introduced 
a measure which approaches as near to the principles of 
the Society as the circumstances of the country permit, 
andonc which, in future yeirs, when party feeling shall 
have died away, will be recognised by the historian as 
a noble monument to the memory of the statesman who, 
with great ability and patience, and amid much opposition, 
carried it through Parliament" 

To the above remarkable testimony may be added, 
that Robert Forster was a hearty and diligent fellow* 
labourer in the work of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
faithful to the many calls upon his time and energy in 
connection with the Society of Friends. He was for 
many years an elder and a member of the Meeting for 
Sufferings ; and was especially distinguished by his feeling 
and kind encouragement to all in trouble, and particularly 
to young men. Yet, by wisely redeeming the time, his 
active philanthropy had full play, while fully engaged in 
hb ordinary business. . • • 

For the last several years of his life Robert Forster 
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was much withdrawn from public life, under a gradual 
decline of the mental powers, and great physical weakness, 
which was considerably increased by an injury in the 
back. All this was very aflecting to behold ; but it was 
instructive and comforting to witness his great patience 
and cheerful submission. . • • 

He died the nth of the loth month, 1873, in the 
eighty-first year of his age, and his sister Anne Forster 
died three days after, and both were interred in one 
grave, in Friends' burial ground, at Winchmore Hill. 

Taken from TJU Annual Monitor, The Educational Record, and 
the '* Six^-nintb Report of the British and Foreign School Society." 



WILLIAM FORSTER. 

Born 1784 — Died 1854 — Aged Seventy Years. 

Far Portrait see Oil Painting of London Yearly Meeting. 

William Forster was bom at Tottenham, near London, 
on the 23rd of 3rd month, 1784. He was the second of 
a family of eleven, four sons and seven daughters. His 
parents, William and Elizabeth Forster, were of good 
standing in the world, and highly esteemed members of 
the Society of Friends. His father, by profession a land- 
agent and surveyor, was a man of great uprightness and 
Christian integrity, and of a large and intelligent mind, 
his mother a bright example of Christian humility, gentle- 
ness, and love. Great was their desire for their children 
to become impressed with a healthy feeling of reverence 
for sacred things, and a sincere love for the truths of the 
Bible. William Forster was trained in hb father's pro* 
fessioo, but so early manifested gifts in the ministry lead- 
ing to frequent and long-continued absence in that service. 
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that he never followed it for a maintenance, and his 
marriage with Anna Buxton (sister of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton), in i8i6»gave him a sufficient competence for 
his small requirements, and rendered any professional 
engagement unnecessary. His time was thus given to 
the promotion of the cause of truth and uprightness in 
the earth. His mental endowments were of an unusual 
excellence, and a feeling of deep piety characterised bis 
conduct from earliest life, so that he could say of himself, 
he was unable to remember the time when he had not 
been sensible of the work of the Holy Spirit in his heart, 
showing him his natural corruption, convincing him of sin, 
and gently drawing him to the Saviour, so that, through 
repentance and faith in the Son of God, he might receive 
forgiveness, obtain reconciliation and peace with his al* 
mighty and merciful Father in heaven, and be enabled 
to walk in holiness before Htm all the days of his life. 
Seeing that his last journey, which in its fatigues in a far- 
distant land cost him his life, was on b?half of the sons of 
Africa, it is interesting, as foreshadowing his devotion to 
their cause, to find among some of his earliest memoranda 
how ** For months past my mind has been deeply exercised 
on account of the slavery of the Africans, and I have at 
times felt it my bounden duty to refrain from the con- 
sumption of any articles, either of food or clothing, that 
we receive through such * defiled channels.'" Before 
William Forster was twenty years old he had become 
known as a Minister in the Society of Friends, and was 
recorded as such a few months after attaining his majority. 
He commenced, almost immediately afterwards, those en- 
gagements which from time to time took him in the 
service of the Gospel amongst his Friends in all parts 
of the kingdom, and many a valued member has owned 
that the power attending this youthful minister and his 
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example of early and full dedication had been the means, 
under Divine blessing, of leading them also to their field 
of service. To be thus so continually away from home 
at a time when his father had hoped for some relief 
through his assistance, occasioned deep thoughtfulness 
both with himself and his family, that it might be clear 
such was really required of him ; but so conscious did they 
become as to this as to give a general assents-encourag- 
ing the young disciple to faithfulness in the service of his 
Divine Master ; and there was a rejoicing together in 
aiding this beautiful example of Christian dedication in 
a beloved son and brother, constrained (as he so evidently 
was) to live not to himself, but to Him Who died for us and 
rose again. William Forster's abilities were of that high 
order as would have ensured him success in whatever 
profession he might have adopted, and it was the more 
striking to hear him remark in old age (as some have 
done) that he had been so entirely set free from any out- 
ward calling as never to have earned a guinea in his life ; 
and yet whilst his ministry brought him no income, he had 
never wanted for any reasonable comfort ** No easy 
thing ** (his biographer remarks) ''for a young man of 
twenty-two to do as he did, to count all these things but 
dross for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
his Lord, freely to devote himself to Him, to spend and 
be spent in His service. But he had counted the cost ; 
he hesitated not to give himself up to the disposal of his 
God.** Possibly there are but few preachers who have 
excelled in their gift, that have left less record, either in 
their own memoranda or those of others, of their dis- 
courses; but with William Forster it was as much the 
man as the message, the manner as the matter ; he seemed 
to put himself into what he had to deliver, and to forget 
himself io the fervour of his affectionate appeals ; his head 
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and hands and whole unwieldy frame would quiver with 
emotion, and his voice deepen with indescrit>able pathos, 
so that an impression was made beyond and almost to an 
eclipse of the excellent and powerful language in which 
the subject of his communication was clothed. His was 
a converting rather than a convincing power, his utterance 
as of an apostle ** in the demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power," one who had seen Jesus in "the Spirit and 
could bring others to their measure of the same blessed 
experience." "The work is His," he wrote; ** nothing, 
no, nothing at all, belongs to us, and all that I want is 
suflficiently to feel that after all I am indeed an unprofit- 
able servant" And again : ** Of all other things I love to 
be driven to the Saviour, and to have my need of Him 
brought home to my soul." Amongst those who felt this 
influence was no less a person than Joseph John Gumey, 
who wrote : ** His ministry and example powerfully im- 
pressed me, and I soon found that beneath the veil of his 
modesty there lay a rich treasure of intellectual power." 
The following extract from a letter of William Forster to 
his friend shows the marrow of the bond between them >— 
** The doctrine of the eternal divinity of the Lord Jesus . . • 
I feel to be one of infinite importance. . . • Take that away, 
and the grand combination of truth in the mystery of 
redemption will soon fall into confusion. Oh, how I love 
to dwell upon the mercies of God in Christ Jesus I How 
it humbles the pride of man into the very dust of his 
unworthiness ; and when applied under the animating 
influence of the Spirit, how it raises the soul in hope of 
an inheritance incorruptible in the heavens! No room 
for the creature — its own works, its own merits, or its own 
excellencies. There every crown is cast down at the 
footstool of the Redeemer, and Christ within and Christ 
without become our hope of glMy— not the one without 

15 
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the other^ but both in blessed unison exalting His own 
praise." 

Eleven years of early manhood were thus spent by 
William Forster in almost continuous travelling over 
Great Britain to proclaim ** the unsearchable riches of 
Christ," both among his own community and the people 
at large, and then came a period of rest, for, as his 
biographer writes, a happy matrimonial union • . • was 
about to place him in the midst of the sweets of domestic 
life, and to aflbrd him ** a brief period of rest from labour." 
Anna Buxton, who thus became his wife in 1 8 1 6, was 
a sister of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and one who had 
moved in the upper ranks of society, distinguished by 
" remarkably refined and elegant manners ; " but counting 
all worldly distinctions as but loss, had left its blandish- 
ments and allurements to enlist under the banner of 
Christ, in whose name, amid various other services, she 
was often, with Elizabeth Fry, a visitor to the prisoners 
at Newgate. Thus husband and wife were kindred spirits 
in the love and hope of the Gospel. Their first home 
was a cottage in Dorsetshire, " a green, flowery sequestered 
nest amongst the hills " (as Amelia Opie called it), and 
their only son, the future eminent statesman, William 
Edward, was bom there. It was not long after his birth, 
and in less than three years after this happy settlement, 
William Forster, at the call of duty, left all for an arduous 
journey to America, which he felt was (as to his affections) 
** a bitter cup " thus to leave ** my beloved and most loving 
and helpful wife, and our sweet little boy." Twenty of 
his nearest and dearest friends and relations gathered in 
the ship's cabin at Bristol, in devotion and prayer, on his 
departure, when the one most to be felt for in the coming 
separation was able to kneel in an offering of pious 
lesigoation and thankfgiving. 
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William Forster, like so many another man of large 
frame, was but a poor sailor, and the five weeks' voyage 
involved him in much physical suffering, especially as the 
ship became greatly tossed by' the waves. Landed at 
length, he made his way almost direct to a meeting at 
New York, where, all unknown, he mingled with the 
worshippers, till on bended knee the stranger led them 
in thrilling tones to the Throne of Grace, and they learnt 
for the first time what sort of man had come amongst 
them. He was five years prosecuting his service, and at 
a time when no railways (much less Pullman's) were 
available, penetrated to the then far and wild West, search- 
ing out the gatherings of his friends wherever settled, with 
the one object of promoting their entrance or their con* 
tinuance into the true fold of faith and trust in the Lord 
Jesus, and in Him alone. It was a labour of love, per- 
severed in amid physical weakness and oft-recurrent 
opposition, through a speculative spirit then much 
prevalent among Friends in the Eastern States, even 
to the denial of the Lord that bought them. **My 
simple, plain preaching does not suit the speculative 
disposition of many in these parts. But whilst, through 
the mercy of the Lord, I am preserved in the doctrine of 
the apostles, I trust I shall not be forsaken of Him Who 
was their shield." And again : ** Many are departed from 
the faith, and there seems no entrance for a word, even 
when the love and power is felt most sensibly to prevail. 
But what can we expect whilst they continue to treat 
with lightness the sufferings of the Redeemer, and the 
purpose for which He delivered Himself up to death ? ** 
This was the spirit that some few years after led off 
so large a proportion of American Friends into avowed 
and open separation through their Unitarian sentimenta. 
William Forster laboured all these years and toilaoma 
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journeys through, not to promote Quakerism as a sect 
but for vital Christianity; and amid all that differed or 
opposed he sought, and» seeking, succeeded in maintaining 
''a loving, humble, watchful spirit towards Friends in 
every place.'' On his return at length to England, a 
period of comparative retirement in his Dorsetshire home 
followed the completion of this arduous American service, 
and in the course of these years his residence was shifted 
to the neighbourhood of Norwich. Again, in 1844, the 
missionary was on his travels seeking to promote Gospel 
faith and life on the continent of France. Then came 
another visit to America's Far West, in conjunction with 
other brethren, on an appointment to heal, if possible, some 
dissentient views on the Anti-Slavery question. In 1 846 
Ireland was the scene of his labours in consequence of the 
potato famine, when William Forster and those united 
with him visited the distressed with most efficient and 
judicious help. Succeeding to this was a fresh continental 
visit, that by interviews with sovereigns and those in 
authority moral indignation might be aroused to promote 
the abolition of all traffic in slaves throughout the world 
as one of the foulest blots upon their common profession 
of Christianity. It took him to Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Bavaria, Italy, Spain, and in nearly all cases 
William Forster bad personal interviews with kings and 
emperors, statesmen and officials of all kinds and degree 
as way opened, and copies of the Society's Address he 
carried were largely circulated. Thus four years were 
spent and lengthened journeys accomplished, in which, 
though helped by a succession of fellow-labourers from 
home, he himself, with extraordinary, persistent, and calm 
energetic effort, went through this great undertaking, 
whkh proved the closing concern of his life ; for when 
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all this European service was over, he, in 1853, went 00 
the same cause to interview the President and State 
governors throughout all America, and had largely accom- 
plished this labour of Christian love for Afric's sons when 
the summons came for him to quit his earthly tabernacle. 
In far-distant Tennessee, but in great peace, resignation, 
and tranquillity, ** he breathed out " (as those who watched 
the calm close could say) " his soul unto God." Who can 
tell what effect these devoted services may not have had 
on the minds of those American statesmen who, a few 
years later, made that resolute stand against slavery, 
which occasioned the war that *' blotted it out for ever " ? 
William Forster's three companions (one of them his 
elder brother J osiah) attended the remains of their beloved 
one to the Friends' graveyard at Friendsville, Tcnness^ ; 
and a simple stone in this bright tree-shaded enclosure 
marks the spot where rests from his lifelong labours of 
Christian love this great missionary and philanthropist 
His age had just reached threescore and ten at the time 
of his death in the far-distant land. 

" He sought not glory, but he found 
A glorious death at last ; 
When on the slaver's blighted ground 
He sank beneath the blast. 

" He sought not— he — the martyr's crown, 
But God the boon bestowed ; 
When meet to die he laid him down 
Where wild the torrents flowed.*' 

Anna Gurniy. 

" Confessor 1 Pilgrim 1 Martyr 1 of the Cross I — 
Fathers a Brother moura ; their sons a sire I 
Humanity her Helper 1 at such loss 
I on the willow hung the silenced lyre." 

W. Ball. 

Foriter^s Memoirs/' edited by Benjamin Seebohm, 
in 1S6S9 s vols., 8vo, from wfcdch source much of the 
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of J. G. Wkittxr:^ 



^ Whoever Dvty's pathway lay 
His levcrent itepe have paised. 



The poor to feed, the lost to 
To proffer life to death ; 

Hope to the erring, — Co the weak 
Theetreagth ofhieowa futh. 



** To plead the captive's right, reiaove 
The stiag of hate from Law, 
And soften in the fire of love 
The hardened steel of war. 

- He walked the dark world in the mikU 
Still guidance of the Light ; 
In tearful tenderness a child| 
A strong man in the right, 

*' From what great perils, on his way, 
He found in prayer release ; 
Through what abjrsmal shadows lay 
His pathway unto peace, 

" God knoweth ; we could only see 
The tranquil strength he 
The bondage lost in liberty. 
The fear in love unfeigned. 



*' Methinks the mound which marks thy bod 
Might bless our land and save. 
As rose, of old, to life the dead 
Who touched the prophet's grave I " 



•« 
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RIGHT HON- WILLIAM EDWARD 

FORSTER. 

Born i8i8— Died 1886— Aged Sixty-sevbn Years. 

Waadcui II X i in. 

His father was William 'Forster, a land agent, who 
settled at Bradpol<?, in Dorsetshire, and married Anna 
Buxton. Their son was born at that place on July nth, 
18 1 8, and received his education at Friends' School, Grove 
House, Tottenham. The father was a member of tlie 
Society of Friends, who travelled on errands of mercy all 
over the United Kingdom, the continent of Europe, and 
America. In the winter of the dreadful Irish famine, 
1846-7, the son assisted the father in a visit to 
Mayo, Donegal, and Connemara, to distribute the relief 
provided by the Society of Friends. He wrote and 
printed a very vivid account of what he saw during this 
engagement He became partner of Mr. William Fison, 
and owner of a great worsted and alpaca factory at Burley- 
in-Wharfedale, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He 
married, in 1850, Jane Martha, the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Arnold, Head Master of Rugby, and became a 
member of the Established Church. About that time he 
began to take an active part in public affairs. In 1859 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the representation 
of Leeds. He was returned for Bradford unopposed in 
February 1861, and has since been re-elected upon every 
occasion, though his seat was contested in 1868, in 1874, 
in 1880, and last year (i88s). His first Government 
office was in 1865, as Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
In Mr. Gladstone's Ministry of 1 868, the post of Vice- 
President of the Council, with the charge of the Education 
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DqMrtment, was given to Mr. Forster ; and he framed 
and passed, in 1870, the Act by which School Boards, 
with powers of rating and management, have been created 
all over England. He brought in and passed the Ballot 
Act in 1 87 1. In the Government of 1880 he was a 
Cabinet Minister, with the office of Chief Secretafy for 
Ireland Earl Cowper, the Lord Lieutenant, not being in 
the Cabinet, Mr. Forster was' therefore chiefly responsible 
for the Irish policy of the Government until the end of 
April 1882. 

Mr. Forster had no children of his own, but adopted 
the two sons and two daughters of Mr. W. D. Arnold, his 
wife's brother, Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjaub, who died in 1859. One son is Mr. H. O. 
Arnold Forster. 

Mr. Forster died, after an illness of some duration, at 
his house in Eccleston Square, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, worn out by labours in the service of his 
country. 

Taken from The Illustrated London News of April loth, id66, 
in which paper was also the following estimate of W. E. Forster's 
character as a statesman. 

''By the death of Mr. Forster England has lost a 
statesman of inflexible rectitude, of unswerving courage, 
a true lover of his country, and a sincere Liberal. Neither 
patriotism nor party interfered with his sense of justice 
and his ardour for truth. His strongest opponents will 
allow that in all he did he was guided by the sense of 
duty, and that his public acts were never swayed by 
personal motives. It is remarkable that Mr. Forster should 
have passed away at a time when the thoughts of all men 
are turned to Ireland. As Chief Secretary at a critical 
period he incurred much obloquy, but 'steered right 
oowmid' in spite of it; saying that he was never more 
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clear in his life as to the necessity of a duty. This is not 
the time fully to estimate Mr. Forster's virtues or his 
faults, but every one must feel that his sound sagacity and 
high integrity were never more needed, and that his death 
at the present moment is a serious loss to the country he 
loved so well." 

In the Educational Record (a publication connected with the 
British and Foreign School Society) was inserted the following 
tribute paid to W. £. Forster's memoiy, at a meeting of the 
Gmimittee of that Society. 

" That the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society desires to take the earliest opportunity of joining 
in the expressions of profound regret which are uttered on 
all sides at the loss which the country has sustained in 
the death of the Right Hon. William Edward Forster on 
the 5 th inst The name of so thoroughly conscientious, 
courageous, and enlightened statesman will never be for- 
gotten by the friends of education at large ; and the 
supporters of the Society especially will cherish the memory 
of one who took so much interest in, and was so ready 
to help forward its work. Members of Mr. Forster's 
family were prominent in the management of the Society's 
aflairs for sixty-one years, and he himself became one of 
its officers in 1 874, and filled the President's chair for 
the years 1884 ^nd 1885." 

Mr. Forster's funeral service at Westminster Abbey, on 
the 9th, was attended by the President of the year. Sir J. 
W. Pease, Bart, M.P., and Evan Spicer, Esq., as Chairman 
of the Society's General Committee, and the interment 
at Wharfedale by J. Bevan Braithwaite, Esq., one of the 
oldest members of the General Committee. 

Th€ Educational Record^ April 1886. 
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JOHN FOSTER. 
Born 1781 — Died 1864 — Aged Eighty-two Years. 

F&r Portrait sa Oil Painting of London Yearly Mating. 

John Foster, a Minister of Luton. Beds, the subject 
of this memoir, was bom at Newton Morrell. near 
Bicester, the nth of the 4th month, 1781. His parents 
were members of the Established Church. His early train- 
ing devolved on his mother, who was left a widow with 
a young family. She appears to have been a serious, 
thoughtful woman. He was afterwards placed as an 
apprentice to a chemist and druggist at Basingstoke, 
where his steady conduct and diligent attention to business 
gained him the confidence of his employer. 

During his apprenticeship he attended the marriage of 
his brother Oswald, who had previously joined our Society. 
and he was there so powerfully impressed by the ministry 
of Thomas Shillitoe. that from that period he regularly 
attended the small meeting of Friends then held at 
Basingstoke. 

This change was far from being agreeable, either to his 
surviving parent or to his master, but he was strengthened 
faithfully to pursue the path of apprehended duty, although 
some pecuniary loss was sustained in consequence of the 
prejudices imbibed by a near relation. 

After the expiration of his apprenticeship, in 1802. he 
passed some time as an assistant at Plough Court, and 
also with Thomas Shillitoe. jun.. chemist, at Tottenham. 
in which situations his religious principles were doubtless 
nurtured by the kind care of his ^ elders in the truth." 
About the year 1805 ^^ settled in business at Luton as 
a grocer and chemist and druggist; where he continued 
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to reside for the remainder of his life. It is believed he 
manifested a care to pursue, according to the measure of 
Divine Grace bestowed, "the one thing needful" He 
was received into membership with Friends in 1 806. 

In 1 8 1 2 he was married to Hannah, daughter of James 
and Hannah Wallis, of Basingstoke. The health of his 
wife soon became delicate, and in the 3rd month, 181 St 
he was left a widower with an infant daughter. 

He was recorded as a Minister by St Albans Monthly 
Meeting in 1822. The period of his first appearance in 
the ministry is not known, but he experienced an enlarge- 
ment of his gift, which was often exercised in his own 
particular meeting, of which he was a regular attender, as 
well as in those for discipline, and in many parts of 
Great Britain which he visited with the concurrence of 
his Friends. It is believed his ministry was acceptable, 
and tended to the comfort and edification of many. 

About the year 1830 he retired from business on a 
small competency, living with his daughter in a retired 
way. 

In the year 1 847 the death of his only daughter, the 
wife of Joseph Green, took place after a short illness, 
leaving two infant sons. This deep affliction he was 
enabled to bear with Christian resignation. 

A few winters preceding his decease he was liable to 
attacks of bronchitis, during which the goodness and 
mercy of his heavenly Father were often the theme of his 
life. His closing illness was short, although his declining 
powers had long been evident He was only confined to 
his bed rather more than a week, during which time a 
sweetly sustaining confidence that his Saviour was near 
was often expressed. Though his breathing was difficult, 
yet at intervals he was enabled to speak words of counsel 
and instruction to those near and dear to him. He was 
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favoured with a peaceful and quiet dismission from the 
conflicts of time on the 8th of 3rd month, 1864, aged 
nearly 83 years. 

He left behind him a work which he calls ** Memo- 
randum of Christian Experience, eta," from 18 10 to 1830. 
The manuscript, in six parts^ small 4to size, is the 
property of his relative John D. Appleton. 

Taken from Tke Annual Moniiar^ 1865, and from a manuscript 
written by Lydia Brown, which is in the possession of John David 
Appleloo, who kindly lent it for the purpose. 



JOHN FOTHERGILL, M.D., F.R.S. 

Born 17 12 — Died 1780— Aged nearly Sixty-nine 

Years. 

Bust Height 30 in. MezMotini Engravings with 

Autography 13x10 i«. 

John Fothergill, an eminent physician, son of John 
and Margaret Fothergill, Quakers, was born ist month, 
called March 8th, 17 12, at Carr End, Wenslcy-Dale, 
Yorkshire, where his father, who had been a brewer 
at Knaresborough (after having travelled from one end 
of America to the other), lived retired on a small 
estate which he cultivated. The eldest son Alexander, 
who studied the law, inherited that estate ; John was 
the second son, Joseph, the third son, was an iron- 
monger at Stockport, in Cheshire; Samuel, the fourth 
son, went to America, and became a celebrated preacher 
among the Quakers. There was also a sister, Ann, who 
lived with the doctor, and survived him. 

John received hb education under the kind care of 
hti grandfather, Thomas Hough, a person of fortune in 
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Cheshire (which gave him a predilection for that county), 
and at Sedbergh, in Yorkshire. About 1 7 1 8 he was put 
apprentice to Benjamin Bartlett, apothecary, at Bradford, 
whence he removed to London, October 20th, 1736, and 
studied two years as a pupil of Doctor (after Sir Edward) 
Wilmot, at St Thomas's Hospital. He then went to the 
University of Edinburgh to study physic, and there took 
his doctor's degree. His Thesis was entitled, ** De cmeti- 
corum Usu in variis morbis tractandis." From Edinburgh 
he went to Leyden, whence, after a short stay, he travelled 
through some parts of France and Germany, and, return- 
ing to England, began his practice in London about 1 740 
in a house in White Hart Court, Lombard Street (where 
he resided till his removal to Harper Street in 1 767), and 
acquired both reputation and fortune. He was admitted 
a Licentiate of the College of Physicians of London 1 746, 
and in 1754 Fellow of that of Edinburgh, to which he was 
a considerable benefactor. In 1753 he became a member 
both of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and was at 
his death a member of the Royal Medical Society at 
Paris. He continued his practice with uninterrupted 
success till within the last two years of his life, when 
an illness, which he had brought on himself by his 
unremitting attention, obliged him greatly to contract it 
Besides his occupation in medical science, he had imbibed 
an early taste for natural history, improved by his friend, 
Peter Collinson, and employed himself particularly on the 
study of shells, and of botany. He was for many years 
a valuable contributor to the GepUUiPUzn's MagoMifu^ which 
in return considerably assisted his rising fame. His obser- 
vations on the weather were begun there in April 17s if 
and discontinued in the beginning of 1756, as he was 
disappointed in his views of inciting other experienced 
physicians in different parts to imitate the example. 
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Though his practice was very extensive, he did not add 
to his art any great or varied improvements. His 
pamphlet on the ulcerous sore throat is, on every 
account, the best of his publications. In 1762 Dr. 
Fothergill purchased an estate at Upton, in Essex, 
Ham House, subsequently the residence of Samuel 
Gumey, and now a public park. Here he formed an 
excellent botanic garden, with hot-houses and green- 
houses, to the extent of 260 feet In 1766 he began 
regularly to withdraw, from Midsummer to Michaelmas, 
from the excessive fatigue of his profession, to Lee Hall, 
near Middlewich, in Cheshire ; which, though he only 
rented it by the year, he had spared no expense to 
improve. During this recess he took no fees, but at- 
tended to prescribe gratis at an inn at Middlewich once 
a week. Some time before his death he had been in- 
dustrious to contrive a method of generating and pre- 
serving ice in the West Indies. He was the patron of 
Sidney Parkinson, and drew up the preface to his account 
of the voyage to the South Seas. At his expense 
also was made and printed an entire new transla- 
tion of the whole Bible from the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, by Anthony Purver, a Quaker, in two volumes, 
1764, folio; and also, in 1780, an edition of Bishop 
Perc/s ** Key to the New Testament," adapted to the 
use of a seminary of young Quakers at Ackworth, which 
the doctor first projected, and afterwards endowed hand- 
somely by his will It now contains above three hundred 
children of both sexes, who are clothed and instructed. 
Among the other beneficent schemes suggested by Dr. 
Fothergill was that of bringing fish to London by land 
carriage, which, though it did not in every respect succeed, 
was supposed to defeat a monopoly ; and that of render- 
ing bread much cheaper, though equally wholesome, by 
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making it with one part of potatoes, and three parts of 
household flour. But his public benefactions, his en- 
couragements of science, the instances of his attention to 
the health, the police, the convenience of the metropolis, 
etc, are too numerous to specify. The fortune which 
Dr. Fothcrgill acquired was computed at ^^80,000. His 
business, when he was in full practice, was calculated at 
near ^^7,000 per annum. In the Inflmnza of 1775 and 
1776 he is said to have had sixty patients on his list 
daily, and his profits were then estimated at ^^8,000. . • • 
His generosity was extreme, and numberless were the 
instances in which he not only refused fees, but gave 
large sums to patients whom he thought needing help, 
and he never would accept remuneration from any clergy* 
man who might consult him. Worn out by hard servitude 
in his practice, and by having had to sufler much in body 
and mind, his last illness was brief, yet the mind clear 
amid intensity of pain, and hope firm to the end. He died 
at his house in Harper Street, December 26th, 1780, and 
his remains weie interred, January S^^^- I78i> >n the 
Quakers' burying ground at Winchmore HilL The execu- 
tors, who were his sister and Mr. Chorley, linen draper 
in Gracechurch Street, who married one of his nieces, 
intended the burial to be private ; but the desire of the 
Quakers to attend the funeral rendered it impossible. 
Only ten coaches were ordered to convey his relations 
and friends, but there were more than seventy coaches 
and post-chaises attending ; and many of the Friends 
came above a hundred miles to pay their last tribute 
of respect The doctor, by his will, appointed that his 
shells, and other pieces of natural history, should be 
offered to the late Dr. Hunter at ;f500 under the 
valuation he ordered to be taken of them. Accordingly 
Dr. Hunter bought them for jf x,2oa The drawings and 
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collectkmi in natural history, which he had spared no 
expense to augment, were also to be offered to Sir Joseph 
Banks at a valuation. His English portraits and prints, 
which had been collected by Mr. John Nicholls, of Ware, 
and purchased by him for eighty guineas, were bought 
for two hundred guineas by Mr. Thane. His books 
were sold by auction April 30th, 1781, and the eigh 
following days. His house and garden at Upton were 
valued at jf io,ooo. 

The person of Dr. Fothergill was of a delicate rather 
than an extenuated make. His features were all ex- 
pressive, and his eye had a pecuh'ar briHiancy. His 
understanding was comprehensive and quick, and rarely 
embarrassed on the most sudden occasions. There was 
a charm in his conversation and address that conciliated 
the regard and confidence of all who employed him ; and 
so discreet and uniform was his conduct, that he was not 
apt to forfeit the esteem which he had once acquired. At 
his meals he was uncommonly abstemious both in his 
eating and drinking, and by this uniform and steady 
temperance preserved his mind vigorous and active, and 
his constitution equal to all his engagements. 

Taken from "Chalmers' Biographical Dictionaiy/* vol. xiv., 
1814. 

For a full account of his writings, see Smith's *' Catalogue of 
Friends' Books," vol. i. Also " Life of Fothergill," by James Hack 
Tuke, for further particulars, interesting anecdotes, etc., etc. 

" I should think myself guilty," said Dr. Hurd, " of a 
neglect injurious to the memory of my deceased friend 
did I not observe that he abhorred the prevalent 
infidelity of the age and gloried in the name of Christian." 
''He valued the Scriptures," wrote Samuel Scott, "as 
the repository of Divine truths, and was never ashamed 
of thoae grand fundamental doctrines, salvation through 
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the influences of His Spirit; and thus by believing in God, 
our worthy friend was unremittingly careful to main- 
tain good works. His steady adherence to some peculiar 
testimonies to the simplicity of the Gospel held forth by 
the Christian Society called Quakers, was also peculiarly 
exemplary, they being despised by too many of his 
fellow-professors under the picture of more liberal and 
extensive ideas, who are themselves greatly his inferiors 
in that real liberality of heart and sentiment of which 
he was so eminent a professor." 

S. Scott's " Diaiy," p. a6. 

Benjamin Franklin, who made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Fothergill when in London, said of him that he 
was among the best men he had known, and a great 
promoter of useful projects. 

Dr. Franklin's ** Memoirs," vol. i.^ p. 30a. 

During his lifetime Dr. Fothergill was often requested, 
but as often refused, to sit for his portrait. After his 
death it was very happily painted from memory by 
Gilbert Stuart, who was a favourite pupil of Benjamin 
West, and rose to eminence in his profession, especially 
in America. He painted the portraits of three of the 
kings of Europe, and of six of the American presidents. 
From this portrait of Dr. Fothergill, which was exhibited in 
the Royal Academy of 1781, an engraving in mezzotint 
has been published by Mr. Green. The following is a 
description of him by a great-nephew, John Fothergill, 
of York : — "Rather above the middle height, very delicate 
and slender, of a sanguine temperament, his forehead 
finely proportioned, his eyes light coloured, brilliant, 
acute, and deeply penetrating, his nose rather aquiline ; 
his mouth betokened delicacy of feeling, his whole 
countenance expressed liability to irritation, great sen- 

16 
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sibility, dear understanding, and exalted virtue. He 
usually wore a larger low, three-cornered hat, a white 
medical wig, with rows of small curls descending one 
under another from near the crown to his shoulders, 
a coat, waistcoat, and breeches of nearly white superfine 
cloth, the coat without any collar, large cuffs, and two of 
t*ie buttons buttoned over his breast, the waistcoat with 
long flaps; the ends of his cravat were buttoned within his 
waistcoat, the stockings he wore were silk and the colour 
of his clothes ; his buckles were small His coach was 
dark green. . . . The horses, tall black ones, with 
short-docked tails. His coachman, a large man, who 
weighed at least sixteen stone. ... Dr. Fothergill 
had a little stiffness in his address; when he walked 
along the street he leaned forward a good deal" 

Akn Fothergill, who had been her brother's life-long 
companion, moved, after his decease, to 68, Great Russell 
Street, where she died in 1 802, aged 84, the last of her 
generation. ** And now,"* says J. H. Tuke, ** side by side in 
the peaceful suburban burial ground of Winchmore Hill, 
two small headstones may be seen, which record the 
names of the devoted loving brother and sister, linked 
together in the last outward bond, as he so often had 
united their names when writing to various members of 
the family as *J. and A FothergilL* A few feet only 
divide these graves from another, the resting-place of 
their friend David Barclay, close to which is another 
whereon is inscribed, ' David Barclay, of Cheapside, the 
•00 of the Apoloeist'" 
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GEORGE FOX. 
Born 1624 — Died 1690 — ^Aged Sixty-six Years. 

Engraving 11 X 9 iVf. 

George Fox, the founder of the *" Society of Friends '' 
or ''Quakers," was bom at Drayton, Leicestershire, in 
July 1624. His father, Christopher Fox, called by the 
neighbours "Righteous Christer," was a weaver by occupa- 
tion ; and his mother, Mary Lago, an upright woman, and 
accomplished above most of her degree, '' came of a family 
that had suffered much in former days of religious persecu- 
tion." Both were members of the Church of England, and 
took great pains in the training of their children. George, 
from his childhood, ** appeared of another frame than the 
rest of his brethren, being more religious, inward, still, 
solid, and observing beyond his years;" and he himself 
declares, ^ When I came to eleven years of age, I knew 
pureness and righteousness ; for while a child I was 
taught how to walk to be kept pure." Some of his 
relations wished that he should be educated for the 
Church ; but his father, after he had barely learned to 
read and write, lost no time in apprenticing him to a 
certain shoemaker, who also dealt in wool and cattle. In 
this service he remained till his nineteenth year, and 
acquired some proficiency in all the branches of his 
master's somewhat miscellaneous business. According to 
Penn, ''he took most delight in sheep," but he himself 
simply says, ^ A good deal went through my hands. • • . 
People had generally a love to me for my innocency and ' 
honesty." In 1643, being upon business at a fair, and 
having accompanied some friends to the village public- 
housei he was deeply scandalised by a proposal to " drink 
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liealths,* and abraptly withdrew in great grief of spirit 
" When I had done what business I had to do I returned 
home^ but did not go to bed that night, nor could I sleep, 
but sometimes walked up and down, and sometimes 
prayed and cried to the Lord, Who said unto me, ' Thou 
seest how young people go together into vanity, and old 
people into the earth ; thou must forsake all, both young 
and old, and keep out of all, and be a stranger unto all/ 
Then, at the command of God, on the 9th day of the 
7th month, 1643, I left my relations, and broke off all 
familiarity or fellowship with old or young." Thus 
briefly he describes what appears to have been the 
greatest moral crisis in his life. Of the four years which 
followed, the ** times of the first workings of the Lord in 
him," he has left but a confused account They were, 
on the wholes years of great perplexity and distress, though 
sometimes ** I had intermissions, and was sometimes 
brought into such a heavenly joy that I thought I had 
been in Abraham's bosom." He did not continue for 
many months to adhere to the letter of the command he 
believed himself to have received ; he soon began to have 
some misgivings as to the propriety of his action in 
having forsaken his relations ; and, apparently without 
waiting for any new revelation, he ultimately conceded so 
much to the claims of natural affection as occasionally to 
visit those whom he had formerly thought it his duty to 
leave. Still, throughout this period his wanderings were 
veiy numerous, and covered a very wide area. He would 
go from town to town, ''travelling up and down, as a 
stranger in the earth, which way the Lord inclined my 
heart ; taking a chamber to myself in the town where I 
came, and tarrying sometimes a month, more or less, in 
a place ; ** and the reason he gives for this migrating^ 
habit is that he was ** afraid both of professors and profane 
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lest, being a tender young man, he should be hurt by 
conversing much with either." The same fear often led 
him to shun all society for days at a time ; but frequently 
he would apply to " professors " for spiritual direction and 
consolation. These applications, however, never proved 
successful; he invariably found that his advisers "possessed 
not what they professed." Some recommended marriage, 
others enlistment as a soldier in the civil wars ; one 
** ancient priest " bade him take tobacco and sing psalms ; 
another of tlie same fraternity, ** in high account," advised 
physic and blood-letting. About the beginning of 1646 
his thoughts began to take more definite shape ; or, as he 
himself expresses it, he began to receive more revelations. 
For example, as he was one day approaching the gate of 
Coventry, " the Lord opened to him " that none were true 
believers but such as were bom of God, and had passed 
from death unto life ; and this was soon followed by other 
" openings," to the effect that " being bred at Oxford or 
Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify men to be 
ministers of Christ," and that ** God, Who made the world, 
did not dwell in temples made with hands." ** I had also 
great openings concerning the things written in the 
Revelation." He also experienced deeper manifestations 
of Christ within his own soul. 

** When I myself was in the deep, shut up under all 
(the burden of corruptions), I could not believe that I 
should ever overcome ; my troubles, my sorrows, and my 
temptations were so great that I thought many times I 
should have despaired, I was so tempted. But when 
Christ opened to me how He was tempted by the same 
devil, and overcame him and bruised his head, and that 
through Him, and His power, light, grace, and spirit, I 
should overcome also, I bad confidence in Him ; so He 
it was that opened to me^ when I was shut up and had 
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no hope nor faith. Christ, Who had enlightened me, gave 
me His light to believe in ; He gave me hope which He 
Himself revealed in me ; and He gave me His Spirit and 
grace, which I found sufficient in the deeps and in weak- 
ness.* With the knowledge he had thus received, Fox, 
towards the end of the year 1647, felt himself constrained 
to begin the work of his life as an itinerant preacher, the 
positive element in his teaching being to the eflect that 
men ought to give sincere and earnest heed to the inner 
light — the light of Christ — ^which God had placed in 
every human heart The scenes of his early labours and 
early successes were in the neighbourhood of Dukinfield 
and Mansetter, where he had great ''openings and 
prophecies," and succeeded in establishing his influence 
over a considerable number of followers. From this date 
his creed grew rapidly in point of explicitness, especially 
on its negative and practical sides. For example • . • 
that he was not to take off his hat to any person, high 
or low, that he was to use in addressing any single 
individual of whatever rank no other pronouns than the 
simple " thou " and ** thee ; "^ that he was not to bid 
people ** good-morning " or ** good-evening ; " and that he 
was not to **bow or scrape with his leg to any one." 
Increasingly persuaded of the truth and importance of 
his message, he daily became bolder in the delivery of it 
In the year 1649, ^ ^^ ^^ walking towards Nottingham 
on a First day morning, accompanied by some of his 
friends, he heard the bell of the ^ steeple-house ^ of the 
dty, and was admonbhed by an inward voice to go 
forward and cry against the great temple and the wor- 
shippers in it Entering the church, he found the preacher 
engaged in expounding the words, ^ We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy,* from which the ordinary Pro- 
testant doctrine of the supreme authority of Scripture was 
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being enforced in a manner which appeared to Fox so 
defective or erroneous as to call for his immediate and 
most energetic protest Lifting up his voice against the 
preacher's doctrine, he declared that it is not by the 
Scriptures alone, but by the Divine light by which the 
Scriptures were given, that doctrines ought to be judged. 
The result of the disturbance, which not unnaturally 
ensued, was that he was seized by the constables and 
carried off to prison, where he was detained for some 
time, and from which he was released only by the favour 
of the sheriff, whose sympathies he had succeeded in 
enlisting. A similar adventure at Derby ended less 
favourably. For raising a discussion, which seemed not 
unlikely to end in a breach of the peace in the church 
there, he was brought before the magistrates, and after 
examination, committed, along with one of his comrades, 
to the house of correction as a blasphemer ; and not till 
the beginning of 165 1, after he had been a prisoner for 
almost a year, did he succeed in regaining his freedom. 
It would be out of place to follow with any minuteness 
the details of his subsequent imprisonments, such as that 
at Carlisle in 1653, at London in 1654, at Launceston 
in 1656, at Lancaster in 1660, and again in 1663, at 
Scarborough in 1666, and at Worcester in 1674. They 
are related with a certain monotony, which is yet far from 
being tedious or uninteresting, in the Journal^ fortunately 
an easily-accessible book. Suffice it to say, that during 
these terms of imprisonment his pen was not idle, as is 
amply shown by the very numerous letters, pastorals, and 
exhortations which have been preserved by his followers ; 
while during his intervals of liberty he was unwearied in 
the work of preaching and making disciples. While his 
labours were, for the most part, confined to the midland 
and northern counties of England, he found time in 1657 
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for a tour through Scotland, which, in his opinion, was 
not altogether without result 

In 1669 he married the widow of a Welsh judge, 
Margaret Fell, who, with her family, had been among 
his earliest converts ; but almost immediately afterwards 
his proselytising ardour impelled him to proceed alone 
to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the American continent. 
In all places visited by him there he met with a good 
reception, and was successful in making many con- 
verts. Shortly after his return, in 1673, he was, as 
has been already noted, apprehended in Worcestershire 
for attending meetings that were forbidden by the law. 
He was ultimately set at liberty on account of errors 
in the indictment which had been drawn up against 
him, but this was not until after he had suffered a 
captivity of nearly fourteen months. In 1677 he visited 
Holland along with his followers Barclay and Penn ; 
and this visit he renewed in 1684, extending his tour 
through a considerable part of North Germany. The 
later years of his life were spent mostly in London, where 
he continued to give public addresses, comparatively 
unmolested, until within a few days of his death, which 
took place November 13 th, 1690. 

In personal appearance Fox was tall and strongly 
built, " graceful in countenance, manly in personage, grave 
in gesture ; ** in manner he was courteous and unaffected, 
^ civil beyond all forms of breeding," and ^ tender, com- 
passionate^ and pitiful ; '' essentially, he was " a heavenly 
minded man, zealous for the name of the Lord, and 
preferred the honour of God before all things ; " "a man 
that God endued with a clear and wonderful depth, a 
discemer of others' spirits, and very much a master of his 
own.** These and similar characterisations by his friendly 
cootemporariesi who, for the rest, do not pretend that he 
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was in any way remarkable either for grasp of intellect 
or for profundity in learning, surely deserve some weight 
as against the somewhat prevalent opinion that Fox was 
nothing more than a charlatan, whom we have no " reason 
for placing morally or intellectually above Ludowick 
Muggleton or Joanna Southcote " {Macaulay), The mere 
fact that he was able to attract to himself so considerable 
a body of respectable followers, including such men as 
Ellwood, Barclay, and Penn, is sufficient to prove that 
he possessed, in a very eminent degree, the power of 
conviction, persuasion, and moral ascendency ; while of 
his personal uprightness, single-mindedness, and sincerity 
there ought to be no question. 

Taken from the Encycloptrdia Britannica, 9th ed., vol. \X., 1879. 

(This sketch of George Fox's life, though failing in a full apprecia* 
tion of his character and ministry, is given us from a source that 
may be regarded as wholly impartial.) The writings of George Fox 
are numerous. For full particulars tee Joseph Smith's " Catalogue 
of Friends' Books." 

" Fox (George). Portrait on Stone by Fairland," about 1835, an 
artist who was one of the earliest that successfully practised the art 
of lithography. This copy is the gift to the Institute collection by 
James Boome, and is the more to b<s valued because he is only 
aware of one other copy of it being extant, as is mentioned by him 
in his review of the various likenesses of George Fox in the Friends* 
Quarterly Examiner of 1879. ** My library No. 5." This other copy 
was in the possession of a clergyman, who was of the opinion that 
the foundation of the likeness was a sketch taken when George Fox 
was in Holland, and could " quite believe in it at fairly representing 
the combination of manly resolution and feminine tenderness which 
the study of hit Journal has enabled us to find in his character." 
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ROBERT WERE FOX. THE ELDER. 
Born 1754 — ^Died 1818 — Aged Sixty-four Years. 

No Portrait 

Robert Were Fox (father of Robert Were Fox, Charles 
Fox, and Alfred Fox) was the son of George Croker and 
Mary Fox« of Fowey, in Cornwall, and was bom there the 
5th of 7th month, 1754. He was a merchant of FtUmouth^ 
and his residence there is thus alluded to by an American 
traveller^ >— ** This town consists mainly of one long street, 
which is so narrow that two carriages can scarcely pass 
each other. There is not a house in the whole street 
in which a comfortable Philadelphian would wish to live, 
excepting that of R. IV. Fox^ the American consul, which 
commands a fine prospect of land and water. With this 
gentleman we dined. He received his commission, as 
consul, from General Washington ; and is. if I mistake 
not. the only remaining consul in England who is not an 
American. He is a member of the Society of Friends, 
intelligent, and greatly respected, and though advanced 
in years, is still very active. He has a large and in« 
teresting family." 

* Griscom's '' Year io Europe," voL i.. p. Jos. 
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ROBERT WERE FOX. F.R.S, 
ri/£ YOUNGER. 

Born 1789 — Died 1877 — Aged Eighty-eight Years. 

Plwtograph g X 7 in. 

Robert Were Fox, the venerable Friend whose death 
we have now to record, combined in himself a variety of 
qualities not often found together. A cautious and suc- 
cessful merchant, an earnest, laborious, and original student 
of physical science, and an enthusiastic admirer of the 
picturesque in nature, he was also, beneath an exterior 
of much reserve on religious matters, a devout and firm 
believer in the revelation of God through Jesus Christ 

The death of his father when little past middle age 
brought him early forward into the work of active life. 
He was the eldest of a large family, and his widowed 
mother soon learned to lean much on his calm strength of 
judgment in ordering the affairs of her household, and 
training up her younger children. . • • 

The bent of his own genius and the influence of his 
tutors, for his education had been conducted at home, 
determined his intellectual energies to the study of 
physical science, less popular then than now, though the 
brilliant discoveries of hisfellow-Comishman, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and the great inductive triumphs of his fellow- 
Quaker, John Dalton, were powerfully influencing many 
minds at the time when his own was hardening in the 
mould. The original researches which obtained for him, 
in 1848, the distinction of a fellowship of the Royal 
Society, were chiefly made between the years 181 a and 
1 840, and their results are recorded in the Transactions 
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of the Royal, the Geological, and other Societies. His 
favourite subjects appear to have been at first the nature 
of high-pressure steam, and the temperature of mines. 
Then, as the distribution of the mineral treasures of his 
native county more and more attracted his attention, he 
was led through Geology to Magnetism. The two points 
by which he is most likely to be permanently remembered 
as a man of science, are, his improvements in the dipping 
needle, which led to more accurate observations at sea, 
and his theory of the connection between magnetic currents 
and the deposit of minerals in the earth's crust 

Minute and laborious investigations of this kind some- 
times have a tendency to narrow the intellectual range of 
the observer, and to deaden his sympathies with his fellow- 
men. It may safely be said that this was not the case 
with Robert W. Fox. He took a hearty interest in 
eveiy movement for the relief of human suffering or the 
increase of human happiness that came within his ken. 
The Bible Society and the British Union Schools had his 
steady support As an old man, his kindly, genial manner 
with the young was especially marked ; he spoke to them 
out of the fullness of his gathered stores of knowledge, 
and yet never seemed to lecture, and never patronised. 

Next to the love of God and his family affections, 
nothing more powerfully tended to keep his life fresh and 
happy than his intense and loyal love for nature. It was 
a love which did not find utterance in words, but in deeds. 
He probably never wrote a line of poetry, but the green 
glade of Penjerrick, sloping downwards to the sea, was the 
poem of his life, at which he wrought with loving labour, 
planting, felling, pruning; sometimes, as it were, adding 
a few lines to his poem, then patiently polishing them into 
lairer form, till he left it, in its simple and unostentatious 
way, one of the loveliest gardens in England* . • . 
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Robert W. Fox was in the station of Elder more than 
fifty years. He accompanied his wife, who was a Minister, 
on her visit to the Friends in the South of France. His 
visits to Portugal in the anti -slavery cause, and to Spain, 
with other delegates, for the promotion of religious liberty, 
and in order to procure the liberation of Matamoros and 
his companions, who were imprisoned for conscience' sake, 
he always looked back upon with the deepest interest 

In 1 8 14 he married Maria, daughter of Robert Barclay, 
of Bury Hill (near Dorking), a descendant of the author of 
the " Apology." He was abundantly happy in his family 
relations till the days of bereavement came. In 1855 
he lost his only son, Robert Barclay Fox, who was married 
to a daughter of Jonathan and Hannah C Backhouse, 
and died in the prime of life and in the midst of a career 
of usefulness, when far away from his family and friends, 
on a visit to Egypt, whither he had gone for the benefit 
of his health. 

In 1859, his wife, who had been for forty-five years his 
wise and gentle companion, was taken from him ; and in 
1 87 1 his youngest daughter, Caroline, the last but one of 
his children, followed. He bore these repeated chasten- 
ings unmurmuringly, not with the apathy of the stoic, but 
with the resignation of the Christian. He strove to help 
others to bear the burden of sorrow, and in doing so was 
helped himself, and found it better to be with God under 
the shadow, than in the sunshine without Him. 

Robert W. Fox*s health, which had been delicate in 
middle life, seemed to improve as old age approached, and 
at eighty both body and mind appeared as fresh and 
vigorous as ever, and it was not until his eighty-fifth year 
that the bodily weakness commenced which, by its increase, 
brought on the end. 

He commemorated his eighty-sixth birthday by thei 
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distribiition of "Paragraph Bibles "^ to some of his new 
ffdadoos and his servants. And in the course of a 
beautiftd and impressive address to the latter (as by his 
express invitation they sat around his couch) he earnestly 
exhorted them (after passing in review the leading 
incidents of the Gospel narrative) to come to that 
Saviour with childlike faiths and make Him their portion. 
He prepared also presents of Testaments for every house 
in the neighbouring vOlage, in which he specially marked 
many texts on Redemption and Regeneration, as he felt 
it so important all should be sure of the grounds of their 
hope^ and desired thus to show in a parting gift his love 
lor the Saviour. 

The last few weeks of his life were passed in much 
weakness and weariness. He longed for the time of 
ddiveranoe ; and after a few hours of unconsciousness he 
was heard to whisper, " Jesus, Jesus, let me come I " and 
soon passed quietly away on the morning of the 2Sth of 
/tfa month, 1 877. 

Ammimi MmUdr^ 1878. 



JOSHUA FOX. 

Born 1792 — Died 1877 — ^Aged nearly Eighty-five 

Years. 

Woodcut 7 X S in. 

Joshua Fox, a brother of Robert Were and Charles Fox, 
of whom it is stated that for the last forty years of his 
life he scarcely ever left his native place, yet was he 
known far beyond the limits of his own county for his 
love of beasts and birds, and his power, especially over the 
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latter, in taming them. They were his constant com- 
panions in his beautiful grounds ; and it is said would on 
First day morning form an aerial escort around him as 
he walked to meeting, and wait to accompany him when 
it was over. He regularly fed them, and whilst all would 
gather close around, some of the bolder and more dex- 
terous would take the crumbs from between his lips *' like 
a humming bird taking honey from a deep flower-bell 
without alighting." Such kindness was influential, as he 
sought to awaken, especially in the young, a love for 
studying the habits rather than seeking the destruction 
of the birds of the air. His grounds were full of trees, 
shrubs, and flowering plants, and it is said he had planted in 
them a hundred thousand varieties of rose trees. " Truly,** 
wrote Elihu Burritt, ''the grounds of the two brothers make 
an earthly paradise of flowers, birds, and bright water. 
Fools, fountains, and cascades interspersed where carp 
and other fish are seen sporting and springing out for 
insects as much at home as in ' a mountain stream,' and 
Joshua Fox would say as he walked beneath his trees, 
' I cannot look upon that pine with the crown of roses 
on the top but I think of the tree of life in the midst of 
Eden/ " He had a great love for Scripture, and would in 
the latter years of his life visit the homes of his poor 
neighbours and read to them from the Bible. He was 
a warm advocate for peace principles, was kind and 
courteous to all, and loved to communicate from his stores 
of varied knowledge, especially on subjects connected 
with his favourite pursuit of natural history. 

" He knows the tones that fill the breeze ; 
He knows the language of the trees ; 
He knows the crystal cascade's sound, 
The rose leaf psalms that tremble round ; 
The silent sighs from rush and reed 
All find an echo io bis deed. 
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Co, hear the wonders of hit voice, 

And let your bounding heart rejoice. 

Go, mark hit i^^enerous aspect bold, 

And think of England* t sons of old ; 

Go. ask jroursclf, if ask you can, 

Does nature hold a nobler man ? " Harris. 

On a pleasant day at the end of March 1877, when his 
favourite wild flowers were in bloom, he was laid to rest 
in a quiet spot of the Friends' burial ground at Burdock, 
where many of his nearest relatives repose. It was a 
fitting time and place for the interment of such a man, 
whose life as well as his death was peace. 

These particulars have been gleaned from an obituary notice in 
Tk€ WtMy WtUome oi OoXxAiKS 13th, 1877. 



ALFRED FOX. 
Born 1794 — Died 1874 — Aged Eighty Years. 

Photograph 15 x \2 in. 

Alfred Fox, of Woodlane, Falmouth, was the fifth son 
of the late Robert Were Fox, of Falmouth, and one of a 
family of twelve children. Born and brought up amidst 
the shipping interests of Falmouth, the mining interests of 
his native country, and the fisheries of the beautiful Cornish 
coast, of which he was always so fond, his pursuits and 
character were developed under these influences. He was 
blessed with a naturally strong and muscular constitution, 
and with mental powers much above the average. In 
early life he evinced much aptitude for the study of 
mathematics, and in later days his memory for dates and 
circumstances, and his skill in the use of figures, were of 
essential service to him. 

His knowledge of the minerals of Cornwall was veiy 
extensive. That science was his favourite pastime. His 
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collection contained many curious and unique speciaiens. 
For a long time he used to point with pardonable loyalty 
to a vacant place in his cabinet He had presented the 
specimens, drawer and all, to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall, then a boy, 
accompanying Her Majesty in a yachting expedition 
around the Cornish coast 

But you saw Alfred Fox to the greatest advantage 
when his attention was turned to Cornish fish — fisheries 
and fishermen. As a member of his firm, he had 
given constant attention to this interesting subject To 
the Exhibition in London, in i8;i, he made a very 
interesting contribution of fishing apparatus and nets, 
receiving the bronze medal for his services. He made 
similar contributions to the Dutch fishery exhibition at the 
Hague, and to the French exhibition at Boulogne, and to 
other places where interest was excited in this Important 
industry. His long connection with fisheries, and his 
periodical visits to diflferent parts of the coast, coupled 
with his cordial greeting to the hardy sons of toil, endeared 
him much to the fishermen. When at Whitby, during 
one of his visits to the north of England, the Comishmen 
engaged in the herring fishery, seeing his well-known 
figure on the pier, swarmed out of their boats to shake 
hands heartily with their well-known friend« 

Throughout his active business life Cornwall and its 
local matters received much of his attention. In the early 
railway era he was anxious to see Cornwall developed by 
a good railway system, and latterly was one of the 
auditors appointed by the shareholders of the Cornwall 
Railway. The Falmouth Docks received his hearty help, 
and he held the position of Chairman from their com- 
mencement until his death. 

In politics Alfred Fox was a decided and thorougli- 

»7 
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going Liberal He never intruded his own views on either 
politics or religion. It has been said that he never lost 
his temper in his life, much less did he do so in an 
argument on these subjects when controversy is apt to 
wax warm. Yet he could hold his own with a clearness 
and distinctness which showed that he had views, and they 
were real matters of conviction. 

Alfred Fox was a conscientious member of the Society 
of Friends. Twice each Sunday, and once during the 
week, he might be seen, accompanied by his wife and 
family, wending his way to join that quiet worship in 
which he found his own comfort and true happiness con- 
sisted All human life requires seasons for repose, and 
few men require them more than those whose brains are 
hard at work in the busy scenes of commercial life. In 
early life he found charms in his horse and gun. In later 
life his enjoyment was with his wife and children, at his 
well-known beautiful cottage at Glendurgan. There, 
until within a few weeks of his death, he had the real 
pleasure of his life. The beautiful trees in the woods, 
the specimens on the lawn, the out-door camellias, azaleas, 
and rhododendrons, every one of which he had planted, 
were a source of constant pleasure to him. In the 
autumn his pears and fruit garden, with its citron grown 
out of doors» though carefully cared for in the winter, 
afforded never-ceasing objects of interest 

Up to the time of his death he was Consul for the 
United States of America, an office which had been con- 
ferred on his father by General George Washington ; he 
was also Consul for Belgium. During his life he had held 
the position of Consul or Vice-Consul for Russia, Italy, 
Austria, Denmark, Hanover, Mecklenburg, the Hanse 
Townsi Greece^ Brazil, the Agentine Confederation, and 
Mexica For services rendered their respective. Govern- 
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mentSy Alfred Fox received the following acknowledg- 
ments. In Rogers's ** American Representatives Abroad " - 
he is spoken of as follows : — ** Mr. Fox is one of the oldest, . 
if not tlie oldest, both in years and time of service, of 
our consular representatives. His duties have frequently 
called him to protect the interests of our country, and to 
render aid and advice to its citizens. His efficiency and 
faithfulness during the late war won him the highest 
commendation from the Government, who treated him, to 
use his own expression, ' in a most handsome and liberal 
spirit.' From the Emperor of Russia he received a • 
diamond ring of great value. From Louis Philippe, when 
King of the French, a gold medal. From the late King 
Leopold, of Belgium, a gold snuff-box inlaid with jewels, . 
in addition to which he conferred upon Alfred Fox a 
knighthood of his own order. The King of Italy last : 
year (1873) made him a cavalier of his own order, that 
of Corona D'ltalia — for having first for many years faith- . 
fully represented the kingdom of Sardinia, and then that 
of Italy." 

But far beyond these honours, Alfred Fox's happiness - 
in life was that it belonged to the golden medium where 
want does not enter, and where the temptations always 
arising from riches are unknown. In business he possessed 
an unsullied reputation, and had the happiness of being 
highly honoured and esteemed. But yet more, he waS: 
happy in his own family and friends, and beloved by his 
neighbours, and these feelings grew and strengthened even 
whilst his sun sunk down towards that horizon which 
bounds the view of our finite vision. 

In 1828 he was married to Sarah Lloyd, daughter 
of Samuel and Rachel Lloyd, of * The Farm," near Bir^ 
mingham, and they had twelve children, ten of whom 
survived their father. 
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In his declining years, Alfred Fox not only had the 
retrospect of a well-spent life, but he had great domestic 
comforts and joys. The wife of his youth was still his 
daily and hourly companion ; a large family of sons and 
daughterai and< sons-in*Iaw^ and daughters-in-law, sur- 
iounded> him r whibt literally, in the words of the 

poet— 

'^OiiMren's children, climbed hit knee,. 
To hear his great watch tick." 

Biit in addition to these, whilst Alfred Fox was not a man 
who made a great show or profession of a religious faith, 
those who knew him best knew that each act of his life 
was done in the fear of God. His profound religious 
convictions- were at the bottom of all his commercial and 
social life: Supported by faith he walked through life ;- 
and iiv like faithi when entering the dark valley, " he 
feared na evil" Few memories in Cornwall will be more 
cherished by ar wide circle of rich and poor than that ot 
Alffed Fox. 

Alfred Fox died the 20th of 5th month, 1874, and 
would in a few months have completed h» eightieth year. 
His funeral took place the 26th of sth month, 1874, at 
the Friends' burial ground. Burdock, and was attended 
by a lafge number of Friends and others. 

Taken from 7*Ar Falmouth and Penrym^ Wlttkly lYmes^ May 
jjfd'and joch, t^j^ with seme adaptations. 

* Among these were. Sir Joseph W. Pease, Bart, Aldeman Sir 
Itobert N; FMler^ Btot^ Dr. Thomas Hodtrkih, LL.D., etc.» etc 
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CHARLES FOX. 
Born 1797 — Died 1878 — Aged Eighty Years. 

Pkotogra phg X 7 in. 

Charles Fox was the seventh son of Robert Were and 
Eh'zabeth Fox, and was born at Falmouth in 179J* 
At the Bank House (so called from its position above 
the sea), and at another pleasant home a few miles away, 
his education, with that of his brothers, was carried on 
by tutors, under the superintendence of their mother. 
Charles Fox's early love of knowledge, and his strong 
sense of the value and right use of time, he always 
attributed to her influence ; and he gratefully acknow- 
ledged how deeply he had been favoured in the watchful, 
tender care of both his parents, whose teaching laid the 
foundation of his Arm attachment to the Society of 
Friends, and bis deep conviction of the truth of its 
principles. 

In the year 1825 he married Sarah, the only daughter 
of William Hustler^ of Underclifle, near Bradford, 
Yorkshire, and he was wont to speak of their union of 
more than fifty years with rejoicing thankfulness. 

It was said of him, ** There are many to whom the 
name of Charles Fox will at once recall imperishable 
recollections of the Christian scholar and gentleman ; of 
the never-failing gracious courtesy, the condescension to 
the more ignorant, so perfect that it never seemed to 
condescend, which made his great stores of knowledge 
accessible to all who approiached him." • • . 

His subjects of interest were of varied kinds. All that 
had to do with the vital needs and the improvement ^ of 
his fellow-men physically* morally, or religiously, was of 
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the deepest importance to him, and he laboured in his 
own quiet way with unceasing zeal in furtherance of these 
objects. 

The cause of the Bible Society he had closely at 
heart. From early years he had diligently assisted in 
its work. • • • He missed no opportunity of circulating 
the Scriptures, and when abroad he obtained permission 
from the Government authorities to supply the convicts 
in some of the larger prisons with portions of the Bible. 
On one occasion he gave with his own hands a New 
Testament to each man of two regiments of French 
soldiers on their embarkation for the Crimea. The 
improvement of prison discipline was a subject of his 
anxious consideration and unremitting labour in corre- 
spondence with those in authority ; and from time to 
time he visited the principal prisons in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland, as well as in England. 

He was unwearied in his efforts for the promotion of 
education, and was the means of establishing and sup- 
porting several schools for the working classes, and he 
continued to watch over and promote the welfare of the 
pupils in after life. He was indefatigable in supplying 
. them and his neighbours generally with instructive books, 
and in furthering their mental improvement. He was a 
warm supporter of the Temperance cause, and in the 
later years of his life distributed hundreds of Temperance 
tracts, and was always a faithful advocate of Bands of 
^ Hope, and of all societies for the reclamation of the 
' intemperate. He heartily joined in efforts to improve 
' the c6ndition of the working miner. As early as 1833 
one of the committees of the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
' technic Institution (of which he was an active member) 
offered, at his suggestion, three prizes for improved 
'methods of descending and ascending mines, then 
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accomplished by fathoms of perpendicular ladders In 
1839 Charles Fox offered ;Cioo to any mine owners 
who would undertake the trial of the " man engine "* as 
it was called ; and accordingly in Tresavean mine this 
machinery was first brought into practical working in 
1842, and in 1843 ^^^ Polytechnic Society awarded the 
full prize. At their meeting the President read a letter 
signed by 391 men working in these mines, expressing 

• 

their gratitude for a ''discovery which has been the 
means of adding many years to the average life of a 
Cornish miner." In alluding to Charles Fox, the 
President said, " How must that man rejoice who first 
conceived the idea of the project now happily ac- 
complished I He has a rich reward in this simple vote 
of thanks." It was long remembered how a formidable 
riot, caused by the introduction of the New Poor Law in 
a time of distress, which broke out near his residence, 
was checked by the influence of himself and his wife. 
His words of sympathy and clear explanation prevented 
further disturbance, or the employment of the military, 
who had already been called out 

Charles Fox, in his station as an Elder of our Society, 
of which he was ever a faithful and consistent member, 
travelled on several occasions on the Continent of Europe 
as the companion and helper of some of our Ministers. 
His journeys abroad and in England were frequent, and 
the varied interest thus afforded to his mind, whether in 
the beauties of nature or of art which were brought 
before him, were a source of ever-fresh enjoyment But 
no journey could stir his heart like that which he took to 
the Holy Land in i8sS- It began under very touching 
circumstances, for on reaching Alexandria he heard of 
the death of his beloved and gifted nephew, R. Barclay 
Fox, who had previously gone to Egypt on account of 
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his healthy and to join whom he went to the East It 
was thus, with sad and solemn thoughts as his companions, 
that he visited the scenes unutterably dear in their 
sacred associations to a mind and soul like his. Beside 
the Sea of Galilee, he writes : * What a day to be 
remembered I My heart cheered by tidings from home — 
the early morning sunshine on the clear waters, to which 
the Holy Voice had once said, ' Peace, be still,' as it 
was now speaking to the hearts of many mourners, 
who could also say that there was a great calm. • • . 

** Most gladly could I have lingered for days in these 
scenes. Often, whilst ascending the lofty hillside to Cana, 
did I turn to gaze on the mountains of the East, on that 
blue lake which will be for ever of all the most in- 
teresting to the human race, and take one more look at 
that shore which our Lord visited once again after He 
had drunk the bitter cup, and had ' seen of the travail 
of His soul, and been satisfied.' There, in the early 
dawn and in the quiet morning air, the sacred voice was 
once more heard, the tender name of * children ' given to 
those who had so lately denied or forsaken Him. On 
that shore, endeared to Him by all human sympathies. 
He asked, *Lovest thou Me ?' and then, mindful of the 
countless multitudes who, as without a shepherd, had 
hung on His lips, He added, * Feed My sheep, feed My 
lambs.'" 

Reference has been made to his strong attachment to 
his own religious profession. Equally conspicuous was 
his catholicity of spirit To use his own words in a 
discussion at the Sailors' Home at Falmouth : ** It is 
vain to attempt to fetter with the iron bands of an 
exclusive system the souls of men ; for himself he 
confessed if he were on a bed of languishing, he should 
cajoy the visits and the prayers of a St Augustipe or a 
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Thomas h Kcmpis ; he should welcome the presence of 
a Jeremy Taylor, a Leighton, or a Rutherford, or the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury [Tait], believing they 
would all come in the freeness of the Gospel. • . « The 
fulness and blessedness of the truth as it is in Jesus was 
the ground of his confidence^ and was unwaveringly 
manifested. " • • • 

In one of the great trials of his life (a threatened loss 
of eyesight) he was enabled to manifest a remarkable 
submission to the Divine will* and after many years of 
suspense was favoured to obtain considerable alleviation 
from what was especially trying to one of his independent 
habits and literary pursuits. 

His constitution bore up well through advancing years, 
and he was become fourscore before the Anal close made 
itself evident. Then a short illness, and his mortal life 
so gently passed away, that it was more like a translation 
than like death ; and those nearest and dearest to him, 
who watched with him to the end, felt as if they could 
almost see him pass into immortal blessedness. 

He died i8th of 4th month, 1878, aged 80 years. 

Annual Monitor f 1879. 

CHARLES FOX. 

'* Honour'd, belov*dr and wept 1 no more for me 

Fraternal bonds, of equal date« remain 1 
Such faithful friendship mine no more may bc^ 

A power to cheer, enliven, guide, sustain 1 
All modes of thought and culture meet in thee ; 

Science with letters, wit with varied lore. 
Commanding powers, with power of sympathy, 

Wise judgment with fresh fancy — these and more. 
More than all these, thy steadfast loyalty 

To Christ J well may His Church thy loss deplore 1 
Mourns with the wife and child, the social band 

In wide lament : yet all is peace, methought 
The last faint whisper breath'd— ' Hinder me not. 

For I am bound to my Immanuers land I ' " 

WiLUAM Ball. 
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SAMUEL FOX. 
Born 1794 — Died 1874 — Aged Eighty Years. 

Enlargied PItotograph coloured^ i $ X 1 2 111. 

Samuel Fox, of Falmouth, formerly of Tottenham, was 
bom in 1794 at Wellington, in Somersetshire, and was 
the eleventh of Thomas and Sarah Fox's fifteen children. 
He passed his childhood in a large united family, under 
Christian training, in habits of self-denial and regard for 
the happiness of others. 

Simultaneously with his being recorded as an approved 
Minister in 1827, he received a certificate of the unity of 
his Friends, for paying a visit to the Yearly Meeting of 
Dublin, and the Half Year's Meeting of South Wales. The 
same year, at the age of thirty-three, he was married to 
Maria Middleton, daughter of Benjamin and Tabitha 
Middleton, of Wellingborough, with whom he was closely 
united in many Gospel labours for a period of seventeen 
years. On removing to the neighbourhood of London in 
1837, and in the following year settling at Tottenham, 
they were especially desirous to seek counsel of God ; 
and waiting for His guidance, it is believed He did indeed 
lead him into their right allotment 

Samuel Fox was so well known in connection with the 
philanthropic movements in which Friends have been 
interested during the last fifty years, that it seems un- 
necessary to mention all the Societies that had his support 
and assistance, but the cause of Total Abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors should be specified as being very near 
his heart Uniting himself, as he did, with the early 
promoters of the movement, at a period when it was 
looked upon as Utopian even by the majority of Friends^ 
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he said, near the close of his life, that in looking back he 
felt that his labours in this cause gave him *' unqualified 
satisfaction." 

His privileges as a member for some years of the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society were 
highly prized by him, and his being placed in the office of 
a Trustee to that invaluable institution was a tribute to the 
evident integrity of his character. He was Treasurer to 
the Friends' Tract Association, and a careful reviser of its 
tracts, both printed and in manuscript 

Samuel Fox was ever a promoter of peace, both in its 
more extended bearing as aflfecting the interests of nations, 
as well as in the daily affairs of life, not unfrequently 
taking to himself the blessed office of peacemaker. He 
was one of a deputation of Friends who waited on Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel at the time that the Oregon 
question threatened a war between England and America, 
with an earnest appeal in favour of an amicable settlement. 

To the end of his life he diligently and reverently 
studied the Holy Scriptures, which were his delight and 
refreshment ; and he enjoyed uniting with his friends in 
social evening gatherings for this purpose. • • • He drank 
deeply of the cup of sorrow in the loss of his first beloved 
wife in 1 844, and of his eldest son, and ten years later 
that of his second son ; and therefore was the more 
fitted, as he was always ready, to go to those who needed 
sympathy, and to tell them that he experienced, when the 
waves of sorrow rose highest, that the waters had not 
been permitted to overwhelm, but that the voice of Jesus 
saying, ** It is I, be not afraid,"" might be heard by the 
patient and submissive sufferer. ... In 1849 his 
domestic happiness was renewed by hb marriage to 
Charlotte Fox, of Falmouth, a union fraught with blessing 
to both. 
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He retired from business in 1857, considering that, 
having attained a moderate competence, it was right for 
him to devote much of his time to religious and philan« 
thropic objects. 

Samuel Fox was for thirty years prominent in the 
leading counsels of the Society, and much confidence was 
placed in his patient investigation and preparation of 
documents for issue from the press, and twice during his 
lifetime was this given, in conjunction with others, to the 
arduous and responsible work of revising the printed 
extracts from the Yearly Meeting's Epistles. His judg- 
ment, alwa)rs well considered and influential, was expressed 
with weight and dignity, yet with great liberality and 
catholicity of spirit He was one of the first of the lead- 
ing Friends to recognise the value of Home Mission work 
when it arose among the younger members ; and above 
all was he anxious, both by his ministry and living 
example, to encourage that coming to and abiding in 
Christ, which leads to a growth in grace and a walk with 
God. 

The last eight years of his life were spent at Falmouth 
in a course of ijuiet usefulness, until his bodily powers 
gradually yielded to the weight of prolonged years. He 
died the 28th of 12th month, 1874, aged 80 years. 
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ELIZABETH FRY. 

Born 1780 — Died 1845 — Aged Sixty-five Years. 

Engraving 26 x 16 in. 

Elizabeth Fry, an eminent philanthropist, and, after 
Howard, the chief promoter of prison reform in Europe, 
was born in Norwich on the 2rst May, 1780. Her 
father, John Gurney, afterwards of Earlham Hall, a 
wealthy merchant and banker, represented an old family 
which for tome generations had belonged to the Society 
of Friends ; and her mother, Catherine Biell, was a great- 
granddaughter of Robert Barday, the Apologist Elizabeth 
was the third daughter in a large family, which included 
Joseph John Gurney, whose name is intimately associated 
with those of Buxton, Wilberforce, and other promoters 
of the anti-slavery cause. While still a girl, she gave 
many indications of the benevolence of disposition, clear- 
ness and independence of judgment, and strength of 
purpose, for whfch she was afterwards so distinguished ; 
but it was not until after she had entered her eighteenth 
year that her religion assumed a decided character, and 
that she was induced, under tlie preaching of an 
American Friend, William Savery, to become an earnest 
and enthusiastic, though never fanatical ** Friend." In 
August 1800 she became the wife of Joseph Fry, a 
London merchant, and had her home for some years in 
St Mildred's Court, City, and afterwards at Plashet 
House, Essex. Amid increasing family cares she was 
unwearied in her attention to the poor and the neglected 
of her neighbourhood ; and in 1 8 1 1 she was acknow* 
ledged as a Minister of the Society of Friends, an honour 
and responsibility for which she was undoubtedl/ 
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qualified, not only by vigour of intelligence and warmth 
of hearty but also by an altogether unusual faculty of 
clear, fluent, and persuasive speech. Although she had 
made several visits to Newgate Prison as early as Feb- 
ruary 1 8 1 3, it was not until nearly four years afterwards 
that the great public work of her life may be said to 
have begun. The ** Association for the Improvement 
of the Female Prisoners in Newgate " was formed in 
April 1 8 17. Its aim was the much-needed establishment 
of some of what are now regarded as the first principles 
of prison discipline, such as entire separation of the 
sexes, classification of criminals, female supervision for 
the women, and adequate provision for their religious and 
secular instruction, as also for their useful employment 
The amelioration effected by this Association, and largely 
by the personal exertions of Elizabeth Fry, soon became 
obvious, and led to a rapid extension of similar methods 
to other places. In 18 18 she, along with her brother, 
visited the prisons of Scotland and the north of England ; 
and the publication (18 19) of the notes of this tour, as 
also the cordial recognition of the value of her work by 
the House of G>mmon's Committee on the prisons of the 
metropolis, led to a great increase of her correspondence, 
which now extended to Italy, Denmark, and Russia, as 
well as to all parts of the United Kingdom. Through 
a visit to Ireland, which she made in 1827, she was led 
to direct her attention to other houses of detention besides 
prisons ; and her observations resulted in many important 
improvements in the British hospital system, and in the 
treatment of the insane. In 1838 she visited France, 
and besides conferring with many of the leading prison 
officials^ she personally visited most of the houses of 
detention in Paris, as well as in Rouen, Caen, and some 
other . placeSi In the following year she. obtained an 
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official permission to visit all the prisons in that country ; 
and her tour, which extended from Boulogne and Abbe- 
villc to Toulouse and Marseilles, resulted in a report 
which was presented to the Minister of the Interior and 
the Prefect of Police. Before returning to England she 
had included Geneva, Zurich, Stuttgart, and Frankfort 
in her inspection. The summer of 1840 found her 
travelling through Belgium, Holland, and Prussia on the 
same mission ; and in 1 84 1 she also visited Copenhagen. 
In 1 842 through failing health, Mrs. Fry was compelled 
to forego her plans for a still more widely extended 
activity, but had the satisfaction of hearing from almost 
every quarter of Europe that the authorities were giving 
increased practical cflcct to her suggestions. In 1844 
she was seized with a lingering illness, of which she 
died on the 13th October, 1845. She was survived 
by a numerous family, the youngest of whom was bom 
in 1822. Two interesting volumes of ** Memoirs, with 
Extracts from her Journals and Letters," edited by two 
of her daughters, were published in 18471 which were 
reprinted in 1848. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. ix., p. 804. 

Her remains were interred in Friends' burial ground. 
Barking, Essex, on the 20th day of the loth month, 
1845. Her age was 65 years, a Minister 35 years. 

Great as was Elizabeth Fry's influence on the Christian 
and philanthropic mind of the country, exerted in the 
community of which she was so valued a member, 
it is impossible to describe, exaggerate, or even to 
convey an impression of, the depth of that piety and 
fervent love for her Saviour which prompted and guided 
her in all her ways, and sustained her amid some of the 
keenest trials and closest domestic bereavements to which 
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our human nature is exposed. To few has it been ever 
given more to adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour. 
The Established Church of her country has so seen this 
as to dedicate to her memory one of its places of worship, 
^ for it was felt " (said Church dignitaries on the occasion 
of the Princess Louise laying the foundation stone of a 
church in memorial of Elizabeth Fry, which was on a 
part of what had ** once been her garden ") ^ that that 
Church in her national character might fittmgly com- 
memorate one of the greatest female servants of England ; 
one who was the first to lead the way in the noble work 
of woman which was so effectual in rescuing the outcast 
and ia seeking the lost" 

From an article in BlackwootTs liagatmir^yten, id TkeFrundi 
; p. 74 If No. 47, yol. xk 

•• Wide it the wail when low her head is laid 1 
Heart-fttricken mourners see death fold his wings 
To seal that fount of love and pity, fed 
From God's own fulness — source of all her springs I 
Train*cl by het suffering Lord to sympathy, 
She *" succoured many ** for His sake Who said 
Of mercy's deeds, ' Ye did them unto Me, 
Sick and ia prison, Me ye visited 1 ' 
Her power to stay and solace, now, we prove 
Who, reft of her sweet counsel, walk this wild ; 
Lovely, and loved, she led, by sway of love. 
The wise, the great, still humble as a child 1 
Foundation deep on Zion's stone she laid ; 
The gentleness of Christ ker greatness made I '* 

WiLUAic Ball. 

^ Thy name now writ in heaven will live on earth. 
So long as human hearts are left to prize 
That sterling virtue, whose deep source supplies 
Each Christian grace, a woman's highest worth 1 
And Heaven forbid we e'er should dread a dearth 
Of these in England, where the good and wise 
Have, by their reverence of such sanctities, 
Hoaoured the ooaatiy which had given then birth. 
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Tnie fTOspel preacher of that law of love 

By Jesus taught ; not for thyself would I 

Indite this simple, brief obituary 1 
May thy example kindred spirits move 
To follow thee ; and thus themselves approve 

Number'd with them whose record is on high ! " 

B£RNARD BARTOK. 



FRANCIS FRY, F.S.A. 

Born 1803 — ^^^^ i^^^ — Aged Eighty-three 

Years. 

Ptiotograph Cabimt Sisi, 

Franxis Fry was the second son of Joseph Storrs Fr/i 
and bom at Westbury-on-Trym, near Bristol, on the 28th 
of loth month, 1803. His father was a man of clear 
intellect and of a genial disposition, devoted to his family, 
and taking also a deep interest in the welfare of his 
poorer neighbours. His mother's maiden name was 
Allen. She was a Minister in the Society of Friends, 
and did much to promote the religious welfare of the 
inhabitants in the neighbouring collieries — the scene of 
Wesley's labours. Francis Fry's grandfather — ^Joseph 
Fry — was a medical practitioner in large practice in 
Bristol amongst the highest class of his fellow-citizens. 
Possessing uncommon energy and activity, he was led to take 
an active share in many undertakings, and was engaged in 
the porcelain manufacture, in type founding, and also in 
the preparation of chocolate. It was the latter manufac- 
tory, conducted by the now so well-known firm of J. S. Fry 
and Sons, in which Francis Fry was partner. Through* 
out his prolonged life Francis Fry was active also in various 
important public undertakings, especially the waterworks 

18 
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for the dty of Bristol, and several of the Railway Com* 
panies in the west of England secured his seat on their 
direction. His leisure hours had for many years been 
given to a study of the early editions of the English 
Bible; and as towards the latter portion of his life a 
retirement from the active management of his business 
concerns placed more time at his command, this study 
was followed with unremitting ardour, and with an 
accuracy of research that placed him as an unrivalled 
authority on the subject He made it a chief object in 
hb frequent journeys to the Gmtinent, and every impor- 
tant litMrary, both there or in this country, was visited by 
him to settle the intricate questions involved in determin- 
ing the dates and manner of issue of these early editions 
of the English Bible, and his researches are embodied in 
several bibliographical books published by him, that will 
ever remain as standards of full and minute information. 

Francis Fry was married to Matilda Penrose in 1833, 
and enjoyed the privilege of the domestic comfort thus 
brought to him for over fifty-three years. He proved a kind 
and wise father to his family, a firm friend, and a helper 
of many in time of need. He was warmly attached to 
the principles of the Society of Friends in which he had 
been educated, and to which he gave his adhesion through 
sincere conviction. His personal wants were of a simple 
character. Home and family were his great attractions 
after business hours, but when he could take a holiday he 
was fond of travel both in England and on the Continent 
The Bible which he loved so well was not merely a 
bibliographic pursuit, but it was his daily companion 
from early life in a far higher sense. His belief in it as 
m revealed will and love of God to man in Christ Jesus, 
was bright and strong. He lived and died in the faith 
and hope of the GrospeL His death took place on 12th 
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of iith month, 1886, soon after the completion of. his 
eighty-third year. He was buried in the Friends' grave- 
yard at King^s Weston, near Bristol. 

Francis Fry's chief works were ** A Description of the 
Great Bible," 1539, and of other succeeding editions; 
also ''A Bibliographical Description of Tyndale's New 
Testaments." 



RICHARD FRY. 



Born 1807 — Died 1878 — ^Aged Seventy-one 

Years. 

Plwtograph Cabinet Size. Set also P/iotograph ** Yearly 
Meetings CommitUe, Ireland^ 1868." 

Richard Fry, an Elder, was the son of Joseph Storrs 
and Ann Fry, and was born at the village of Westbury- 
on-Trym in the year 1 807. 

He was a Friend from heartfelt conviction as well as by 
birth and education, and although his Christian sympa* 
thies were not limited to one section of the Church, yet 
from an early period he gave his hearty support and help 
to all that seemed conducive to the welfare of the religious 
Society to which he belonged. 

He had a great value for the Scriptures, manifested not 
only by his diligence in private reading and meditation, 
but by the cordial sympathy which he gave to meetings 
for united scriptural study among his fellow-members. 
He was also an active supporter of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and a member of the Bristol Auxiliary from 
1 840 till his death. 

He took a warm interest in the prosperity of Sidcot 
School, and laboured earnestly in its service^ being 
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frequently a member of the G>mmittee of Management^ 
and latterly the Treasurer of the Institution. 

In 1864 he vbited Ireland, in company with several 
Friends, as a member of a Yearly Meeting's Committee, 
and in his more immediate neighbourhood he was often 
similarly engaged on behalf of the Quarterly Meeting to 
which he belonged. 

His health had been failing for some time, and he had 
gradually lost much of his natural activity and cheerful- 
ness, when, in the autumn of 1878, he had an attack of 
illness with symptoms of a threatening kind, soon after 
which he quietly passed away. 

Richard Fry was twice married : firstly, to Rachel, 
daughter of Edward Pease; and secondly, to Margaret 
Dymond, of Exeter. 

He died at his re^dence, Cotham Lawn, Bristol, on the 
1st of 1 2th month, 1878, in the seventy-second year of 
his age. 

Testimooies, 1879. 



CLAUDE GAY. 



Born 1707 — Died 1786 — Aged nearly 
Seventy-nine Years. 

No Portrait. 

Claude Gay was a native of Lyons, in France, and was 
educated by his parents in the Catholic faith* He 
became dissatisfied early in life with the Romish tenets 
of transubstantiation, through meeting with and buying 
the New Testament ; forsook that communion, and settled 
in the island of Jersey, in order to live among Protestants. 
He here met with a copy of Barcla/s ''Apology," the 
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perusal of which convinced him of the truth of Friends 
principles, and determined him to embrace their pro- 
fession. For this change in his views he suffered 
persecution, and for nine years was kept in confinement, 
and was at length banished from the island, and for- 
bidden to return, under pain of corporal punishment He 
removed to England in 1745, and lived chiefly in London, 
and died at Barking, in Essex, the 19th of the 2nd month, 
1786, aged nearly eighty years, having been a Minister 
about forty years. His private character was amiable, 
inoflensive, and unassuming. He became an approved 
Minister in the Society, and paid several religious visits 
to various parts of England, the islands in the British 
Channel, Holland, France, Germany, and Switzerland. 
He was remarkable for his industry and humility, and often 
travelled on foot in the performance of his religious duties. 
His public ministry was sound, fervent, and tender, and 
pertinent to the states of the people ; he frequently 
engaged in fervent prayer, and his petitions were usually 
preferred in the appropriate term, ••for the merits of 
Christ" He was the author and translator of several 
works.* His translations possess no great literary merits, 
and are written with a strong English idiom. But 
although Claude Gay was no scholar, he was an upright, 
simple-hearted Christian. He lived an unblemished life, 
endured a lingering disease with great patience, and 
declared to those who conversed with him in his last 
illness, that all fear of death was removed. How great is 
the contrast between the useful life, the humble labours, 
the triumphant death of Claude Gay, and the splendid, 
though mischievous career — the false glory, and the real 
demerit of his celebrated countryman Voltaire. Two 

• See Joseph ^th*s ** Catalogue," voL i., pp. B34-S36. 
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chaiacters more opposite in all points cannot well be 
imagined ; and the interview which is recorded to have 
taken place between them is curious and interesting. It 
was in one of the visits to Switzerland which has been 
alluded to, that Claude remained for some time at Geneva. 
He was noted there for his good sense, moderation, and 
simplicity. The arch infidel (Voltaire) heard of him ; his 
curiosity was excited, and he desired to see him. The 
remainder of the narrative is given in the language of 
Simond.^ ** The Quaker felt great reluctance, but suffered 
himself at last to be carried to Femey, Voltaire having 
promised beforehand to his friends that he would say 
nothing that could give oiTence. At first he was delighted 
with the tall, straight, handsome Quaker, his broad- 
brimmed hat, and plain drab suit of clothes, and the mild 
and serene expression of his countenance, and the dinner 
promised to go off very well ; yet he soon took notice of 
the great sobriety of his guest, and made jokes, to which 
he received grave and modest answers. The patriarchs 
and the first inhabitants of the earth were next alluded 
to ; by-and-by, he began to sneer at the historical proofs 
of revelation ; but Claude was not to be driven away from 
his ground, and while examining these proofs and arguing 
upon them rationally, he overlooked the light attacks of 
his adversary when not to the point, appeared insensible 
to his sarcasm and his wit, and remained always cool and 
serious. Voltaire's vivacity at last turned to downright 
anger ; his eyes flashed fire whenever they met the benign 
and placid countenance of the Quaker, and the dispute 
at last went so far that the latter, getting up, said, ' FrUnd 
VMairif ptrhaps thou nu^st canu to understand tluu 
wuUUn rigkify; in tki uuantimo^ finding I can do tka no 



* *' Timvels in Switseriand,** iroL L, p. 396, 
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goody I Uavi thUy and so fare thee weUI ' So saying, he 
went away on foot back again to Geneva, leaving the 
whole company in consternation. Voltaire retired im- 
mediately to his own room." Huber (the father of the 
celebrated author on Bees) was present at this scene, and 
made a drawing of it, in which the two principal actors are 
most happily characterised. 

Taken from Tke Friend (Philadelphia), vol. L, 1828, p. il» and 
other sources. 

" Piety Promoted/' part ix., p. 149, gives a few more particulars 
of his travels and religious experience. Claude Gay left a journal, 
which was placed, after his death, among the Society's Archives at 
Gracechurch Street Meeting House, and with them was lost in the 
fire that consumed the premises in i8ai. 



CHARLES GILPIN. M.P. 
Born 1815 — Died 1874 — Aged Fifty-nine Years 

Engraving 20 X 1 5 i». Photograph 6x4 in. 

He is thus described in the Obituary Notice in the 
Illustrated London News of September 12 th, 1874: — 
"Mr Charles Gilpin, M.P., died on Tuesday afternoon, 
after a lingering illness, at his residence in Bedford Square. 
He was born in 18 15, and, in 1840, married Anna, 
daughter of Mr. W. Crouch, of Falmouth. He was for 
many years engaged in the publishing trade in Bishops- 
gate Street As a member of the Court of Common 
Council, he was instrumental in abolishing street tolls. 
He was a Director of the South Eastern, Metropolitan, 
and Smyrna and Cassaba Railway Companies, as well 
as of the British Land Company, the National Provident 
Institution, and the National Freehold Land Company, 
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of which latter he was Chairmaiu In May 1853 he 
unsuccessfully contested Perth; but in 1857 he was 
elected for Northampton. At the four succeeding General 
Elections he was re-elected for Northampton, for which 
borough he sat till his death. He filled the office of 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Poor Law Board from 
July 1859 ^1' February 1865. In politics he was a 
thorough Liberal; was in favour of the modification 
or repeal of the income tax, of greater economy in the 
public expenditure, and was opposed to all State endow- 
ments of religion. He was an advocate for the abolition 
of capital punishment, and a determined enemy to slavery. 
Mr. Gilpin was a member of the Society of Friends." 

A week later (September 19th, 1874) the same 
paper published with his portrait this further biographical 
account : — "* The death of Mr. C Gilpin, M.P. for North* 
ampton, which took place on Tuesday week, found 
mention in our last He was formerly an active member 
of the Liberal party, a follower of Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden. He was born at Bristol in 181 5. His 
father was Mr. James Gilpin, a tradesman of Bristol, 
one of a Shropshire family ; his mother was a sister of 
the late Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, well known 
as a politician and practical philanthropist Their son 
Charles, having received his early education at a school 
(Sidcot) of the Society of Friends, began life as a traveller 
for a Manchester warehouse. In the year 1 842 Mr. Gilpin 
settled in London, having then married Anna, daughter 
of Mr. William Crouch, of Falmouth, who survives him. 
He opened a bookseller's and publisher's business in 
Bishopsgate Street, where he made for himself a large 
connection. In course of time he was elected a Common 
Coundlman oi London. He became a frequent speaker, 
at Exeter Hall and other places of public meetings on 
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behalf of the Peace Society and of other charitable and 
benevolent associations. About this time a movement 
was set on foot which drew the attention of Mr. Gilpin. 
It was that of the freehold Land Societies commenced 
in Birmingham by Mr. James Taylor. Mr. Gilpin saw 
the advantages that such societies would bring to the 
industrious working classes. With Mr. Cobden he 
became connected with the National Freehold Land 
Company in Moorgate Street As it became a great 
success, he withdrew from his own business in order 
to carry out its management and that of a kindred in- 
stitution, the National Provident Life Assurance Company. 
He had been an i^nsuccessful candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Perth in 1853, against the Honourable 
A. Kinnaird. But at the General Election of 1857 he 
was returned to Parliament as one of the members of 
Northampton, a borough in which the dominant interest 
is that of the leathersellers and boot and shoe makers. 
In 1858 he assisted, both by speech and vote, in throwing 
out the Conspiracy Bill, by which the Administration 
of Lord Palmerston was brought to an end ; yet in 1859 
he was offered the Secretaryship of the Poor Law Board 
by Lord Palmerston. He accepted the post, reserving to 
himself the right of still advocating his own opinions on 
the abolition of Capital Punishment, and other questions 
which he had studied as a philanthropist He retired 
from office in 1865, and did not subsequently enter Mpoo 
any ministerial duties." 
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RICKMAN GODLEE. 

Born 1804 — Died 1871 — Aged Sixty-seven 

Years. 

Engraving 12x9 in. 

RiCKMAN Godlee, the son of John and Mary Godlce 
(m// Rkkman), was born in Lewes the 13th of ist month, 
1804, where for some years of his early life he was 
employed in commercial pursuits. Rickman Godlee was 
a man of genuine religious feeling, sound in Christian 
faith, and sincere in his attachment to the main and dis- 
tinguishing testimonies of the Society of Friends, though 
guarded and almost reserved in expression on religious 
subjects. This reserve, however, manifestly did not pro- 
ceed from doubt, but rather from a conscientious fear of 
ever appearing more than he was. His words were few, 
and they expressed with remarkable accuracy the very 
thing intended, whether it were fact, opinion, or feeling. 

He was a man of strict and unswerving integrity, and 
of a truly humble walk before his God. And we believe 
it may be said of him that, built on the one foundation 
that God has laid in Zion, even Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified, he was one of those hidden stones in the Church 
which contribute not a little to the strength and usefulness 
of the building. 

He was a sound and able lawyer, and in practice at the 
bar for more than a quarter of a century, principally as a 
Chamber Counsel. Whilst his own knowledge, especially 
in the department of real property law, was profound, he 
was also very successful in communicating that knowledge 
to others^ his pupil room having contributed many useful 
and some eminent members to the profession. 
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Rickman Godlee was for many years a member of the 
Meeting of Sufferings, and for^eight years the Clerk of it, 
to which important office he was appointed within less 
than four years after his introduction into the Meeting. 
His value for, and accurate knowledge of, the doctrine, 
practice, and discipline of our Religious Society, his 
acquaintance with all questions connected with the bear- 
ings of the law upon our testimonies, and his attention to 
matters of the latter description that were claiming the 
attention of Parliament, were of great service, though often 
not very generally known, even to our own small public 

He was correspondent for three Quarterly Meetings 
and for two Yearly Meetings ; and was always ready to 
place his abilities, both natural and acquired, at the service 
of his Friends. He was also very useful in our Meetings 
for Discipline, and diligent in attending them. 

His health had been declining for some time, yet his 
end was sudden, but it was one of peace. 

His decease occurred on the 12th of nth month, 1 871, 
and his remains were interred in Friends burial ground, 
Stoke Newington, on the 1 6th of the same. 

Annual Monitor, 1873. 



STEPHEN GRELLET. 
Born 1773 — Died 1855 — ^Aged Eighty-two Years. 

Engraving 4x3 <«. 

Etienne de Grellet du Mabillier was bom on the 
2nd of nth month, 1773, in France, in the city of 
Limoges, capital of the modem department of Hautc- 
Vicnne, and situated in the beautiful district of Limosin. 
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He was the fifth child of Gabriel Marc Antoine de Grellet 
and Susanne de Senamaud. His parents were wealthy, 
and being of the household of Louis XVI., he was brought 
up in the Catholic faith, and educated at the Military 
College of Lyons. At the age of seventeen he became 
one of the bodyguard of the king, made his escape from 
the horrors of the Revolution, and in 1795 came to New 
York. He shortly after joined the Quakers, removed to 
Philadelphia, and, during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in 1798, was indefatigable in ministering to the 
sick, the dying, and the afflicted. During this trying 
season he became impressed with the idea that it was his 
duty to go abroad, and publish the Gospel ; for which 
purpose, in 1 800, he made an extensive tour through the 
Southern States, as far as Georgia, and in 1801 New 
England and Canada. In 1799 he returned to New 
York, where he established himself in business; and in 
1804 married Rebecca, daughter of Isaac Collins, pub- 
lisher. Continuing his ministrations, Grellet, in 1807, 
went to the south of France, in 181 3 to England and 
Germany, in 18 16 to Hayti, and in 1 818 on a tour 
through Europe. At Rome he stood before Pius VII., 
who listened to the exhortations of Grellet with the 
greatest respect and courtesy. The same occurred at 
St Petersburg when he and William Allen were closeted 
for hours at a time with Alexander of Russia. He re- 
turned home in August 1820. In 183 1-4 he made 
another missionary excursion through Europe. His 
Memoirs, by Benjamin Seebohmi were published in two 
volumes, i860, 8vo. 

He died at Burlington, New Jersey, November i6th, 
1855, aged 83 years. 

DnJce't ** Dicdonaiy of American Biography,* Boston, 1871. 

Memoin were also published in one volumei Svo^ 
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in 1870, by Robert and Christine R. Alsop, and his life 
forms also one of the popular series of " Men Worth 
Remembering," and was written by William Guest, F.G.S. 
No adequate idea of the extent and value of Stephen 
Grellet's ministry and travels, or of the Christian excel- 
lence of his character, can be obtained without the perusal 
of one or other of these works. He realised, in his own 
person, to an extent few others have done, the character 
of an apostolic preacher and messenger to the Lord's 
people everywhere. His love was emphatically with all 
those ** who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity," and 
his being " a Friend " enabled him the better to be known 
as a Friend to all thus minded. 

In reference to Stephen Grellet's zeal in visiting 
prisons in every country he went through, Mr. Guest says 
that the eloquent language used by Burke in reference to 
Howard is fitly applicable to Grcllet, that his aim was 
to dive into the depths of dungeons, " to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain ; to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to 
attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to com* 
pare and collate the distresses of all men in all countries.** 
It must never be forgotten that "it was his visit to the 
gaol of Newgate, and the wretchedness and disorder he 
found there, that stimulated Elizabeth Fry to commence 
the work that really led to Modern Prison Reform.^ 

An Acrostic {Stephen Grtllei). 

*' Such tweet persuasive eloquence is thine. 
To point the wanderer to the gift Divine ; 
Earnest to rouse the careless, and declare 
Peace to the soul o'erwhclmed with doubt and care* 
How thy lov'd accents sound in memofy's ear. 
Eager to soothe and dry the falling tear. 
Near is thy dwelling to the source of Li^t I 
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Grace flows from thence, and clothes thee with its mighty 

Ready to teach the inexperienced mind 

Earij to choose the path of the resign'd I 

Lo I thou obey'st the call to distant lands. 

Like Gabriel, flying at the Lord*s commands I 

Eternal truth be with thee to direct. 

To guide, support thee, strengthen, and protect. 

Akmistkao's " Miscellanies,* vol. ii., p. 9. 

** Grelletf apostle as we knew 
He was devoted to his Lord, 
Shrank from a stereotyped and hard 

Defining, e'en of doctrine true — 

' Justification * (once he cried) 
' Sanctification doth include. 
And those distinctions are not good 

One from the other that divide.* 

These words to me (I mark*d them well) 
' Wherefore the two, define, contrast 1 
Why say which first or which the last 

Of two, so indivisible ? 

Know thou the thing — and he that knows 
By living faith in Him that died, 
Wash*d, sanctified, and justified. 

Shall in his Saviour's arms repose/ " 

William Ball. 

**! was present," wrote James Backhouse, "with a 
small number of Friends, whom Stephen Grellet addressed, 
telling them that if faithful to the Lord there were 
those present who would be sent as to Tarshish, Pul, and 
Lud, that draw the bow to Tubal and lavan, to the isles 
afar oflT, to declare the glory of the Lord ; and it is 
remarkable, that out of the small number of com- 
paratively young persons then present no less than six 
became in after years conspicuous for their missionary 
labours, such as Isaac Stephenson, John Pease, Jonathan, 
William, John, and James Backhouse.** 

Isaac Stephensoo, whose Gospel labours had been very extensive, 
died suddenly in Ireland whilst engaged in a religious visit to 
Friends in that oovntiy; andjto that event William Ball thus 
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The worid applauds the warrior*t death. 

That darkly falls the vengeful strife. 
But thine, how blest 1 — ^with latest breath. 

Thy lips proclaim'd the words of Kfe.** 



SARAH (TUKE) GRUBR 

Born 1756— Died 1790— Aged Thirty-four 

Years. 

No Portrait. 

Sarah Grubb was the daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth Tuke, of York, and was bom there on the 20th 
of 6th month, 1756. When she was very young she was 
deprived of her mother ; but about the tenth year of her 
age she became the object V>f the very judicious care of 
her father's second wife, Esther Tuke (daughter of Timothy 
and Ann Maud, of Halifax). About the age of sixteen^ 
she had the privilege of attending on John Woolman in 
his last illness, who expressed his assurance she would 
have her reward of the Lord. In the twenty-third year 
of her age she first appeared as a Minister, and travelled 
much on religious service, the most extensive journey 
being on the continent in company with her husband, 
John Grubb (to whom she was married in 1782), 
George Dillwyn, and others. This visit was the means of 
drawing together the little company that has ever since 
existed in Germany of those professing with Friends, of 
which the Seebohms, the Rasches, and Peitzmeyers have 
been prominent members, and those interested in their 
history will find how great was the influence exerted by 
the ministry of Sarah Grubb amongst them. She was 
one who was unwearied in promoting the cause of truth 
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and righteousness, and so willing to spend and be spent 
for the great Name's sake, that she was seldom for a 
month together at her own home, and her husband was 
only occasionally able to be with her in these varied and 
extended services. 

It was a time of revival in the Society when increased 
attention became directed to a walk in life consistent 
with Divine precepts and the maintenance of a Christian 
discipline, in which concern Sarah Gnibb took an earnest 
share, and she was one of the earliest clerks to the 
Women Friends' Yearly Meeting then recently settled. 
Her account of Ackworth School is one of the first 
and most interesting of that Institution ; and in the settle- 
ment of its rules and regulations, as also those for the 
Girls' School at the Mount, York, she took a lively 
interest, that makes her remarks as to the spirit in which 
these should be framed the more interesting. ''As 
religious concerns cannot, any more than those of a civil 
nature, be rightly carried forward without order and 
method, it becomes a very important inquiry what rules 
and adjustments of things pertaining thereto are consistent 
with the spirituality of their origin, and when these are 
found they call for great care in officers and their super- 
intendents, to keep them in their proper places, lest that 
which is begun in the spirit should be sought to be made 
perfect in the flesh.'* 

Two Testimonies were issued concerning Sarah Grubb, 
whose decease at the early age of 34 was greatly 
lamented. One of these was by Friends in Ireland, and 
the other by the Quarterly Meeting of York. The Irish 
Friends speak of her as a woman of extraordinary natural 
abilities, strength of judgment, and clearness of discern- 
ment, and her York friends allude to her great dedication, 
as having been an example of true humility and abased? 
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ness of self, feeling that all her springs were in the Lord^ 
and that though the creature may at times be honoured^ 
yet every good and perfect gift came from above, and 
called for grateful acknowledgment They also mention 
her superior abilities, sanctified by the humbling opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, as having qualified her for ex- 
tensive service in the administration of the disdpline of 
the Church, wherein she was concerned to act, under a 
degree of that covering which ought to influence every 
religious movement 

It was in the midst of these abundant labours that the 
sharp attack of illness occurred which terminated Sarah 
Grubb's life on 8th of 1 2th month, 1 790, and her friends, 
whilst deeply sorrowing, could yet acknowledge " that her 
day's work appears to have been complete, and, with 
respect to herself, every measure worth living for, filled up.** 

For fuller particulars see " Some Account of the Life and 
Religious Labours of Sarah Grubb," etc., Dublin, 1792. Also 
•• Piety Promoted," loth part. 



SARAH (LYNES) GRUBB. 
Born 1773— Died 1842— Aged Sixty-nine Years. 

For Portrait see Painting of Earith Meeting. 

Sarah Grubb, the daughter of Mason and Hannah 
Lynes, was born at Lower Shadwell, London, on the 
13th of 4th month, 1773, and received her education at 
Islington Road School, to which she was sent when only 
about eight years old. About the fourteenth year of her 
age, she removed to reside with Sarah Grubb, at Anner 
Mills, within the compass of the Monthly Meeting of the 
county of Tipperary, and being under the influence of 

X9 
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the humbling and tendering power of truthi was an in- 
structive example in the family, and ailer passing through 
much conflict and baptism of spirit, came forth in the 
ministry, at first in the family where she was residing, 
and afterwards in meetings for worship ; being thus 
acceptably engaged as early as her seventeenth year. 
Her communications, to her surprise, became extended 
beyond what had been her anticipations at their com- 
mencement, and by yielding obedience to the gradual 
unfoldings of the Divine Will, she became an able Minister 
of the Gospel of Life and Salvation, and an extensive 
and faithful labourer in the Lord's vineyard, being re- 
markably qualified for service therein. She was acknow- 
ledged a Minister in her twenty-first year, and soon 
afterwards returned to reside in London, becoming much 
engaged in religious service, and that of a somewhat 
unusual character, for she felt constrained to appear at 
markets and places of public resort in various parts of 
the country to proclaim her Gospel message, which, 
although it occasioned her great mental conflict in having 
to submit to so unusual a method, gave her (as she 
remarked) ''brave opportunities to invite the people to 
the Lord Jesus^ who manifests Himself in the conscience 
as a light,** and brought to herself " consoling proofs of 
the sufficiency of Divine grace to sustain her therein."* 

In the thirtieth year of her age she was united in 
marriage to John Grubb ; and thereafter they resided first 
in Ireland, amidst a large circle of endeared relations and 
friends, then, after fifteen years, they moved, under a sense 
of religious duty, to Bury in Suffolk, afterwards to 

* It is in allusion to this line of service that Wilkinson, the 
Cumberland poet, in his account of Friends at London Yeariy 
Meeting, says he '* saw powerful Grubb, that sounds her Master's 
piaise in Stieets, in Markets, Prisons, and Highways." 
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Chelmsford, thence for some years to Stoke Newington, 
in the neighbourhood of London, and, subsequently, to 
the close of her life at Sudbury in Suflblk ; having been 
made, as she said, in reference to these frequent changes, 
" from time to time to know our rest in this respect 
broken up, which is no pleasant thing to that part that 
would like to be able to say ' Take thine ease.' " During 
all this time she continued to be extensively engaged 
in the exercise of her gift in the ministry amongst Friends 
in England. Her husband's death occurred in 1841 ; 
they had been one another's true helpmates in the service 
of the Gospel, he being himself a Minister in much esteem, 
having, like herself, in early life yielded to the call to this 
engagement, in the exercise of which his communications 
were sound, weighty, and edifying. 

Sarah Grubb possessed a mind of unusual strength 
and vigour, and, being actuated by the desire to yield 
in simple obedience, would often appear clothed in a 
remarkable manner with Gospel authority and power, 
the more evident as her care was perceived to move 
only under the renewed influence of the Holy Spirit 
Thus her discourse not unfrequently partook of a pro- 
phetic, searching character, and exerted very great in- 
fluence on those whom she addressed. Her delivery was 
remarkably emphatic and deliberate, conveying the sense 
as of being led on, sentence by sentence, as her subject 
was unfolded before her. 
.1 The seemingly low state of our Relig^'ous Society often 

I caused her, towards the close of her life, to mourn how 

I few there seemed to be who preferred Jerusalem above 

their " chief joy ; " yet over this dull horizon, and more 
of shaking and overturning that she foresaw would come, 
there was hope to her of a brighter day. ** Ah I" she 
exclaimed in her last illness, ** creeds and forms^ and a 
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literal faith will do nothing for us ; we must give up our 
own wills entirely, and become like little children ; it is 
the only way we can enter the Kingdom. I have known 
no other religion all my life long, and now, whether I live 
or die, I shall be with my dear Saviour I " 

This dignified servant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ entered into rest the i6th of 3rd month, 1842, 
when 69 years of age. 

The above particulars are chiefly taken from a Testimony of 
Ifnnster Quaiteriy Meeting, as given in the Annuai Monitor 
ef 1^44. 



WILLIAM GUNDRY. 

Born 1777 — Died 1851 — Aged Seventy-four 

Years. 

Far Portrait su Oil Patnting of London Yearly Meeting. 

William Gundry was bom at Calne, in Wiltshire, in 
the year 1777 ; and from early youth appears to have 
been of serious deportment, and watchful and guarded in 
his conduct and conversation. By submitting to the 
restraining and sanctifying influence of the Spirit of Truth, 
he became prepared and qualified for the service to 
which his Divine Master saw meet to call him. 

He was acknowledged as a Minister in the year 1 8 1 1 , 
and he visited in this capacity nearly all the meetings of 
Friends in Great Britain. He was a diligent attender of 
our meetings for worship and discipline, and often 
weightily engaged therein. He was ready for every good 
work in which he could conscientiously unite, took a 
lively interest in the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and aflbrded much help to many benevolent Associations 
in Us native town. 
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William Gundry possessed a firm and abiding trust in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and in it he lived and died. He 
was a most catholic-spirited man ; and there are abundant 
evidences of his love and sympathy for all who loved God 
and man, let them be known by what name they might 
He had no greater joy than to endeavour to lead others 
into what he knew was sure ground for the soul's trust, 
especially when appealed to by anxious inquirers. 

He had a beautiful expression of countenance. His 
old gardener (William Cole — see Annual Monitor^ i888)» 
who lived with him in faithful and loving service for fifty 
years, was wont to attribute his first serious impressions 
as a lad to the attendance at a meeting, and to William 
Gundry's appearance and manner as he quoted in his 
ministry the beautiful passage from Isaiah, ^ They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength/' and he 
used to say this had beciome to him as his motto during 
a long life of humble usefulness. 

William Gundry died on the 27th of 4th month, 1851, 
^g^ 74 yes^ sind his remains were interred in 
Friends* burial ground at Calne. 

He was a Minister about forty years. 

Abridged from Testimony of Wiltshire Monthly Meeting, 1851. 



HOUSE OF GURNEY AS CONNECTED 

WITH FRIENDS. 

When Richard Hubberthom and George Whitehead in 
1678 first visited Norwich to publish Friends' views of 
the Gospel, John Gurney, then a young man of twenty- 
threes was one of their converts, and shared in the 
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persecutioQS that ensued* Though connected by descent 
with the ancient family of the Goumays, he appears to 
have commenced life in Norwich in somewhat straitened 
circumstances, but subsequently prospered in his temporal 
concerns. He was married in 1687 to Elizabeth Swanton, 
andy according to the testimony of those who knew him, 
took particular care in the religious education of all his 
children, and continued faithful unto the end to the 
cause he had embraced in early manhood. He died 
in 1721. 

Of two of his sons — ^John and Joseph— memoirs are 
given at pages 294 and 298. John the elder was 
grandfather of Martha Birkbeck, whose daughter Jane 
became the first wife of Joseph John Gurney. Joseph, 
the younger of the two, was the ancestor of the present 
branch of the Gurney family remaining with Friends, 
being the great-grandfather of Joseph John, and Samuel 
Gurney and Elizabeth Fry. 



JOHN GURNEY. 
Born 1688 — Died 1740 — Aged Fifty-two Years. 

Print 7 X S in. 

John Gurney, eldest son of John and Elizabeth 
Gurney {nU Swanton), was bom in St Gregory's parish, 
Norwich, the i6th July, 1688. He married, the 9th of 
August, 1709, Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
Joseph Hadduck. His marriage certificate Is signed by 
two of the Branthwaites, who were connections of the 
Gum^s of West Barsham. He resided in St Augustine's 
parish, Norwich, in a house purchased for him by his father. 
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John Gumey was eminent as a commercial man, and 
possessed considerable eloquence as a public speaker. 

In April and May 1720 he was examined before the 
House of Lords, upon the question which arose at that 
time upon the subject of the prohibition of the import of 
calico and cotton manufactures ; and stated the case of 
the woollen manufacturers with so much eloquence and 
clearness, that the successful termination of the business 
was mainly attributed to his exertions. An account of 
this affair is in Tlu Norwich Gazette^ or Tlu Loyal Packet^ 
from Saturday, April 20th, to Saturday, May 7th, 1720 
In a summary, at the end of his speech, is the following 
sentence : ** This day the Lords heard the famous 
advocate of the weavers, Mr. Gumey, who spoke on the 
subject with such energy and force that the Lords were 
much surprised thereat" 

John Gumey's efforts' were fully successful, as the 
Act 7 Geo. I., c 7, s. I, passed. 

Upon the return of John Gurney to Norwich from this 
mission, the people had resolved to meet him twenty 
miles from the city, and escort him in his progress home ; 
but, hearing of their intention, he determined to avoid 
this civic triumph by arriving early in the morning, 
and preventing his fellow-citizens from starting. For this 
service, however, his portrait was engraved, and he ob- 
tained a high degree of personal and political popular!^ 
in the city. 

Modem political economists will be of opinion that 
John Gumey's views on this question were fallacious, 
however much he may have distinguished himself on the 
occasion. He wais, in consequence of the talent he 
displayed, offered a seat in Parliament by Sir Robert 
Walpole, with whom and with his brother, Horace 
Walpole, of Woolterton, he lived on terms of friendship ; 
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but John Gumey declined the offer, as being incompatible 
with his religious opinions. 

He died Januaiy 19th (O. S.)» 1740, aged 52 years, 
and his wife, £lizabeth Hadduck, January 4th (N. S.), 
I757» ^^ ^6 years. 

Taken from " The Record of the House of Goamay, 1848.*' 

In connection with John Gumey's efforts on behalf of 
.the woollen trade an engraving of the following descrip- 
tion was published :«- 

''The Woollen Manufacturers Glory, Inscribed 
to the immortal Praise of John Gurney of Norwich, 
Factor, wAo by his uUbrated extempore Speeclus Febrv?. 
20th^ I7I9» before y Honourable House of Comuwns^ 
turtCd the Scale of tlu Contention between the WOOLLEN 
and Linnen Manufacturers" 

{Portrait here in an oval^ not a circle.) 

"On the Norwich Quaker." 

Underneath are twenty-cne lines of verse* 

This portrait and verses were printed on a broadside from a copper* 
I>late, which has the imprint : — 

" Sold at Spittle Fields Coffee-House, by I. 6f W. Groves, 
Weavers, in Angel' Alley, near f Weaver* s Arms in Biskops' 
gate-street, €f by the Print- Sellers, etc. Price jrf." 

Taken from the original, which has no date, but there is another 
with the date 1720, the imprint of which is : — 

"Sold by T. Witham, Frame maker in Long Lane, and the 
Bool&ellers.** 

Note. — ^The above are the only two copies of the portrait which I 
have seen. The first was once in my possession » but it was 
purchased of me a few years ago by John Henry Gurney, son 
of Joseph John Gurney ; the second I had seen in Ham House, the 
residence of Samuel Gurney, the elder. (J. Smith.) 

He was descended of worthy parents, who received the 
truth in the love of it, soon after the first appearance of 
Friends in the city of Norwich. His father had no 
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small share in suffering, being a prisoner in Norwich 
city jail for bearing testimony to the truth, in the most 
severe persecutions which Friends underwent in those 
early times. 

His parents took particular care in the religious 
education of their children, and had the satisfaction to 
find the blessed effects thereof. 

John Gumey, having seen through the follies and 
vanities of youth, did set his heart to seek the Lord in 
his young and tender years. About the twenty-second 
year of his age his mouth was opened as a Minister, 
much to the edification and comfort of Friends, and as 
he advanced in years that excellent gift was more 
plentifully bestowed upon him, being an eloquent man 
and mighty in the Scriptures ; his ministry having often 
the demonstration of the spirit and power of life attending 
it, being delivered with much plainness, and so suitably 
adapted as generally reached the meanest capacities and 
answered to the witness of God in the auditors ; which 
made him very acceptable to many, who for the most 
part delighted to sit under the same ; though it may be 
said he endeavoured rather to be hid, than to appear to 
gratify the curious, or only to satisfy their itching ears, 
being careful in attending to the immediate pressures on 
his own mind before he entered thereupon. 

His life and conversation well corresponded with his 
doctrine ; he lived in the fear of God, and was a pattern 
of sobriety, chastity, moderation, and temperance, as well 
as of other Christian virtues. He often travelled to visit 
the churches in this nation. 

These virtues, mixed with a free and affable disposition, 
could not but draw great love and respect from all sorts 
of people towards him, but neither the temptation of 
prosperity nor the kindness and esteem of great men of 
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this world being permitted to separate him from that 
truth which the Lord had eminently convinced him of, 
he finished his course in unfeigned love and unity with 
his brethren, and we doubt not, in perfect charity with all 
men. 

His body was attended to the grave by some thousands, 
as were supposed, of his friends and fellow^citizens ; and 
a very solemn meeting was held, his death being univer- 
sally r^retted 

Taken from a Testimony from Norfolk Quarterly concerning him. 
See also a Testimony of Norwich Monthly Meeting, both in Collec- 
tion of Testimonies, 1760. 



Two of his sermons were published (see Joseph Smith's 
^ Catalogue '^. Besides numerous other descendants 
he was grandfather of Martha Birkbeck, wife of John 
Birkbeck, of Lynn, whose daughter Jane became the first 
wife of Joseph John Gurney, Thomas Story, in his 
** Journal "* (folio p. 6 1 7), speaks of John Gurney, junior, 
as taking a prominent part in the Yearly Meeting of 1 7 1 8 
on the AflRrmation question, and describes him as ** a 
young man of good natural parts and distinction."* 



JOSEPH GURNEY. 
BORK 1692 — Died 1750— Aged Fifty-eight Years. 

Mezzotint, ** A Quaker!" 

Joseph Gurney, of Keswick, near Norwich, second son 
of John Gurney, of St Gregory's parish, and younger 
brother to John Gurney, Junr^ of St Augustine's Parish, 
was bom 24th March, 1692. 

He married at Norwich, the 21st July, 171 3, Hannah 
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Middleton, the daughter of Joshua Middleton, of New*" 
castle-upon-Tyne, an early Friend, who was descended 
from a younger branch of the very ancient family of the 
Middletons of Belsay Castle, in Northumberland. She 
resided at Norwich with her brother-in-law, Peregrine 
Tizack. Amongst those who were present at this 
marriage were Henry Davy and Miles Branthwaite, both 
connections of the West Barsham Gurneys. 

She was a person of extraordinary beauty ; and engrav- 
ings of her and her husband were published. They had 
issue, ten children, of whom six died in their infancy. 
The four who lived to grow up were John, Samuel, Joseph, 
and Hannah. 

In 1747 Joseph Gurney purchased Keswick Old Hall 
from Stackhouse Tompson. 

This estate was afterwards added to by his grandson, 
Richard Gurney, who bought a great part of the property 
that had belonged to the Hobarts of Intwood. 

Although Joseph Gurney had not the distinguished 
talents of his elder brother, John Gurney, of St Augustine's 
parish, he was a man of excellent abilities and of high 
character. He was a devout Christian, and in his last 
illness, which was one of great suflering, he declared that 
it had been tlu busimss of his wliole life to prepart for 
tliat titni. He died in great peace in 1750. 

" Record of the House of Gouroay,** by Daniel Gumey, 1848-58. 

In a Testimony issued by Norwich Monthly Meeting, 
it is stated that Joseph Gurney was descended of religious 
parents, who were great sufferers for their principles in the 
city of Norwich, and in the twenty-first year of his age 
he himself received a gift in the Ministry, and travelled 
in several parts of England, Ireland, and Wales, also that 
he suiTered much illness during the last eighteen years of 
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his life. He was a Minister about thirty-eight years. It 
is from this Joseph Gumey that the presjent family that 
are Friends derive their descent, as mentioned in Life 
of J. J. Gumey, by J. B. Braithwaite. 

A mezzotint, entitled ** A Quaker," is considered to be 
a portrait of this Joseph Gumey, and it has at its foot 
the following lines :^ 

'* Virtue unfeigned, simplicity, and truth. 
These are the pride of age, the grace of youth. 
'Tis not the hat or coat, the wise will scan 

What dwells within. This recommends the man." 

« 

A companion print to this, entitled " The Fair Quaker," 
is believed to be of Hannah Gumey, n^e Middleton, the 
wife of Joseph Gumey. It is of the same date as the other, 
and underneath are the following stanza :— - 

*' Nor Gold, nor Gems are wanting to the Maid, 
In neat Simplicity, like this Array*d ; 
Plain native Beauty, more delights the heart. 
Than all the Glittering OmamenU of Art.*' 

• 

N.Bw— Joseph Gumey Bevan, of Plough Court, of whom a memoir 
is given, page 80, was a grandson of these parents, on his mother's 



JOHN GURNEY. 
Born 17 15 — Died 1770— Aged Fifty-four Years. 

No Portrait. 

John Gurney, the son of Joseph Gumey, of Keswick, 
grandson of the one who first joined Friends, and the 
grandfather of Joseph John, and Samuel Gumey, and 
Elizabeth Fry, was bom at Augustine's parish, Norwich, 
8th of istmonthy 1715-16. ''He was,** remarks J. B. 
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Braithwaite in Memoir of J. J. Gumey, ** a man of great 
activity and energy, and notwithstanding his extensive 
engagements in business, devoted much of his time to the 
interests of his own religious Society, to the principles of 
which he was warmly attached. He acted as Clerk to 
the Yearly Meeting on five occasions between 1745 and 
1765. In the midst of a course of remarkable temporal 
prosperity, his private memoranda show much desire lest 
his increasing opulence should lead away his children from 
those religious habits and associations in which they had 
been educated.** 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard and 
Rachel Kctt, and left three sons, all of whom married and 
settled near Norwich, viz., Richard^ who inherited the 
Keswick property; John, the occupier of Earlham» and 
father of Joseph John Gumcy; Joseph^ who settled at 
Lakenham Grove, and became the father of Hannah 
Chapman Backhouse. 



JOHN GURNEY, 
Born 1749 — Died 1809 — Aged Sixty Years. 

No Portrait, 

John Gurney, of Earlham, Norwich, was the second son 
of the preceding, and father of Joseph John Gurney. He 
hired the Earlham estate of the Bacon family. It is 
situate about two miles from Norwich. He is described 
in J. B. Braithwaite's Life of J. J. Gurney as generousg 
ardent, and warm-hearted, ''abounding in kindness 
to all, uniting remarkable activity, both in public and 
private business, with an acute intellect and extensive 
information. Though he did not, in all respects^ strictly 
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maintain the habits of a Friend, he was accustomed to 
treat Friends with the warmest respect His house was 
ever open to receive their Ministers, and he entertained 
through life a decided preference for their reh'gious 
principles. His grand-daughters, in their Memoir of 
Elizabeth Fry, mention ** his pursuits as leading to inter- 
course with persons of various denominations ; this, with 
a naturally social disposition, induced unusual liberality 
of sentiment towards others. He was a man of ready 
talent, of bright discerning mind, singularly warm-hearted 
and affectionate, very benevolent, and in manners courteous 
and popular.** His business engagements were enterprising, 
and successful. On 26th of 5th month, 1775, he was 
married at Tottenham to Catherine Bell, daughter of 
Daniel Bell, a London merchant, then resident at Stamford 
Hill, whose wife was a grand-daughter of Robert Barclay, 
the Apologist, and Priscilla Wakefield was also one of his 
daughters. Catherine Gumcy (;kV Bell) was a woman 
of great ability as well as piety, and this was shown by 
the manner in which she educated her children. It was 
natural that in giving religious instruction she should lean 
towards her own peculiar views, but she was too liberal 
and Christian in principle to endeavour to bias them in 
favour of any particular section of the Church of Christ. 
The following are some of the regulations she laid down 
to be adopted in her plan of education : — ** As our endea- 
vours in education (as in every other pursuit) should be 
regulated by the ultimate design, it would be certainly 
wise in those engaged in the important office of instructing 
youth, to consider what would render the objects of their 
care estimable men or women, rather than what will 
render them pleasing as children. These .reflections have 
led me to decide upon what I most covet for my daughters, 
as the result of our daily pursuits. As piety is undoubtedly 
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the shortest and securest way to all moral rectitude, young 
women should be virtuous and good, on the broad, firm 
basis of Christianity ; therefore, it is not the opinions of 
any man or sect whatever, that are to be inculcated in 
preference to those rigid but Divine truths contained in the 
New Testament 

** As it appears to be our reasonable duty to improve 
our faculties, and by that means to render ourselves useful, 
it is necessary, and very agreeable to be well informed of 
our language and the Latin, as being the most permanent, 
and the French as being the most in general request 

** The simple beauties of mathematics appear to be so 
excellent an exercise to the understanding, that they 
ought on no account to be omitted, and are perhaps 
scarcely less essential than a competent knowledge of 
ancient and modern history, geography, and chronology ; 
to which may be added, a knowledge of the most approved 
branches of natural history, and a capacity for drawing 
from nature, in order to promote that knowledge, and 
facilitate the pursuit of it As a great portion of a 
woman's life ought to be passed in at least regulating the 
subordinate affairs of a family, she should work neatly 
herself, understand the cutting out of linen ; also, she 
should not be ignorant of the common proprieties of 
a table, or deficient in the economy of any of the most 
minute affairs of a family. It should be here observed, 
that gentleness of manner is indispensably necessary in 
women, to say nothing of that polished behaviour which 
adds a charm to every qualification ; to both of which it 
appears pretty certain children may be led, without vanity 
or affectation, by amiable and judicious instruction.** 

The wisdom of the above plans for instruction was 
made manifest in the after conduct of the family. 

Mrs. Gumey, at her death in 1 793, left eleven children to 
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deplore her loss, seven girls and four boys. Elizabeth, after- 
wards Mrs. Fry, is best known to the world on account of the 
prominent part she took in reforming prisons, and in other 
labours of benevolence. But all her sisters were highly 
intellectual and amiable women ; and some of them exerted 
a singularly beneficial influence on society. The eldest 
daughter (Catherine, who remained unmarried) encouraged 
her sisters in every good work, assisting them with her 
valuable counsel ; and on her devolved the principal 
management of her father's house. She lived till 1850. 
Rachel, the next in age, died unmarried in 1827. Hannah 
was married early in life to Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
Priscilla appears to have been a woman of extra- 
ordinary power of mind, as well as eminent piety. She 
gave up the pleasures of that elegant society she at one 
time adorned to devote herself to God. She became 
a Minister in the Society of Friends ; and her brother-in- 
law, Sir F. Buxton, speaks of her eloquence as being 
almost unparalleled, and of her character as a combination 
of illustrious virtues. Her heart was deeply interested in 
the abolition of the slave trade, and when lying on her 
dying bed, she sent repeatedly for Sir Fowell, and urged 
him to make the cause and condition of the slave the first 
object of his life. Almost her. last act was to reiterate this 
solemn charge, but she could then only utter a few broken 
words, and nearly expired in the eflbrt. Her brother- 
in-law never lost the impression of her earnestness, and 
he often referred to it as having prepared his mind for 
his future exertions in that important work. Her decease 
occurred in 1821. Of the other sisters, Richenda was 
married to the Rev. F. Cunningham, and Louisa to 
Samuel Hoare. 

Mrs. Gume/s sons were^ we believe, all philanthropic 
and useful members of society ; we frequently read of 
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them as c(M)perators with Mrs. Fry in her labours. Some 
of them accompanied her on her journeys abroad Joseph 
John is the most distinguished, as it was he who laid 
before the public a work on the " State of Prisons in 
England and Scotland,** drawn from personal inspectioHi 
which led to very considerable reforms. 

This, so far as relates to Catherine Gurney, is taken from "A Book 
for Mothers ; or, Biographic Sketches of the Mothers of Great and 
Good Men." By Charlotte Eliza Sargeant» 1850. The notice of 
John Gurney is from various sources. His decease followed a 
surgical operation to which he had submitted, and occurred aSth 
of loth month, 1809. It was at his grave side that his daughter, 
Elizabeth Fry, knelt in a few words of supplication, which proved 
the commencement of her appearance as a Minister. 

The following portraiture of Joseph Gurney, the father 
of Hannah C. Backhouse, and brother to John Gurney, of 
Earlham, is from the pen of his nephew J. J. Gurney, and 
is given in a note to H. C. Backhouse's Life, p. 94. 

'* His image is in a very lively manner presented to my 
mind this afternoon. Truly he was a man in good likings 
of a handsome build, both of body and mind, a right 
agreeable comi>anion, fraught with amiable tempers, sound 
intellectual powers, playful good humour, and above all, 
deep humble piety. He was withal no man's copy. A 
man of striking integrity and independence of mind, who 
always thought for himself, and when any proposition or 
sentiment was uttered by his companions, he was sure 
enough to examine the other side of the question, and 
picked out the weakness of many a plausible notion. 
He generally wore a smile, and knew how to laugh ; his 
cheerfulness did credit to his religion, and was the happy 
ornament of that settled seriousness which ever dwelt 
within. He had read considerably, and observed largely 
and acutely, so that his conversation seldom failed to 
be informing. His ministry was delivered in great 

20 
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brokenness. It was livdy and refreshing, original, 
frequently presenting sonne new train of thought for the 
instruction of. his hearers. I often think of the tenderness 
and love which so peculiarly marked his demeanour, and 
shone upon his features during the last few weeks of his 
mortal existence. Truly he was gathered, I reverently 
believe, as a shock of com ftdly ripi into the Lord's 
gamer. Many were they who loved him dearly and 
honoured him faithfully, and his memory will not perish." 
Joseph Gumey died very suddenly on the 25 th of the 
1 2th month, 1830. His influence on his nephews and 
nieces at Earlham in determining them to seek to be 
devoted to the cause of Christ, has been warmly ac- 
knowledged by several of them, and has been made 
manifest to the world in their lives^ 



JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
Born 1788 — Died 1847 — ^Aged Fifty-eight Years. 

Engraving 18 x 14 in. 

Joseph John Gurney, the third son, and tenth child in 
the family of eleven, of John and Catherine Gumey,* 
was bom in Earlham Hall, near Norwich, on the 2nd 
of 8th month, 1788. His father, an extensive dealer 
in hand-spun yam, became subsequently a partner in the 
banking business, which had been established in Pitt 
Street, Norwich, in 1775. He was a man of peculiarly 
active mind and habits, public-spirited and benevolent, 
and his house at Earlham, to which he removed from 

* Catberioe Gunie]r was the daughter of Daniel BeU, of Stamford 
HID, London ; her mother, a granddaughter of Robert Barclay, the 
Apok^gist ; and FdsciUa Wakefield was one of her sitters. 
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Brammcrton, in 1786, was the scene of sumptuous 
hospitality. The superintendence and care of a family 
of eleven children devolved, however, almost entirely 
upon his wife, who was a woman of varied and superior 
excellencies, possessing an enlarged and well cultivated 
mind, with a refined taste, and high-toned conscientious- 
ness. As she died in 1792, her son Joseph was soon 
deprived of maternal care, and his yet infant years were 
committed to the intelligent and affectionate training 
of his three elder sisters, one of whom (Catherine)* 
supplied, as far as a sister could supply, a mother's place ; 
and another of whom, the late Elizabeth Fry, had pro- 
bably no small degree of influence in inspiring his mind 
with those principles which she herself afterwards so 
nobly carried out into beneficent practice. During the 
earlier years of this interesting family, true religion had 
not the controlling and sanctifying power over their 
minds which it had subsequently. They had not yet 
perceived the ** vanity," nor experienced the ** vexations," 
of the world ; their path was sunshine, and their atmo- 
sphere perfume ; and their literary tastes, their elegant 
accomplishments, and the rich hospitality of "the good 
man of the house," rendered Earlham Hall the attractive 
centre in the midst of an extensive circle, to which gentry 
and nobility repaired, and where the late Duke of Glou- 
cester was a welcome and a delighted visitor. 

J. J. Gumey's education (when not conducted at home) 
was intrusted to J. H. Browne, a clergyman at Higham, 
in Norfolk, and it was subsequently matured at Oxford, 
where he attended the lectures of the professors, and 

* J. B. Braithwaite, in his Memoir of J. J. G., says of her: 
*' Though scarcely seventeen at her mother's death, her capacities 
ripened into an early maturity, which admirably fitted her for the 
necessities of the occasion, etc., etc. She was never married, and 
died In 1850.'* 
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enjoyed many of the valuable privileges of the Univer- 
sity, without becoming a member of it, and without 
subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles. He had an 
extensive acquaintance with the Hebrew and Syriac 
languages, as well as with classics, mathematics, and 
general science. Attached, even in early life, to Biblical 
studies, he had critically read the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the original languages, in the Syriac Peschito, 
and in the Latin Vulgate, before he was twenty-two years 
of age ; and he was well acquainted with Rabbinical 
and Patristic writings, which are often referred to in the 
learned and skilful criticisms which abound in his 
~ Biblical Notes and Dissertations.'' 

His early studies were not only pursued and perfected 
in after life, but all the intellectual wealth and power 
which they afforded were consecrated to the advance- 
ment of truth and piety in himself and others. Those 
who have been accustomed to observe his tall, erect, and 
manly fonn, and his countenance, which seemed the 
bright abode of combined intelligence and goodness, may 
easily conceive what must have been the attractive love- 
liness of his youth. 

It is not surprising that the clerical tutorship by which 
he was trained, and the ecclesiastical attractions of 
Oxford, should have produced in his mind some question- 
ing respecting the system of Quakerism, and some bias 
towards the Established Church. This state of hesita- 
tion, however, did not long continue. ** Although I 
enjoyed a birthright in the Society," he says, in his 
** Observations," etCi ^ my situation, after I had arrived 
at years of discretion, was of that nature which rendered 
it, in rather an unusual degree, incumbent upon me to 
make my own choice of a particular religious course. 
Under these circumstances^ I was led, partly by researchp 
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but chiefly, I trust, by a better guidance, to a settled 
preference on my own account of the reh'gious profession 
of Friends." 

This was in his twenty-fourth year ; and he was enabled 
to make a full surrender as to prospects of honour and 
gratification of ambition, and identify himself closely with 
Friends, believing that they held the doctrine of Christ in 
mortf^of original purity than most ; yet he desired to be 
found catholic in spirit, and in a humbled and dependent 
state of mind. His closer adhesion to the Society soon 
bore fruit in the influence he exerted, and within a year 
he is found taking an important share in the decbion of 
an Appeal on Faith and Doctrine that had come before 
the Yearly Meeting, his own clearly expressed evangelical 
views proving of great assistance to his friends. He was 
very diligent in the attendance of meeting^s, and would 
arrange his business engagements so as not to prevent 
his being at those held during the week. It was, however, 
not without having passed through some close mental 
exercise (which he describes as some of the deepest con 
flicts he had ever gone through) that he yielded to take 
part in their vocal service. He first spoke as a Minister 
in 1 8 1 6, and was recorded as such two years later (i 8 1 8). 

In 1817 he married Jane Birkbeck, the daughter of 
John and Martha Birkbeck, of Lynn, who was the mother 
of his two children ; but this union, productive of much 
comfort during its continuance, was terminated by the 
unexpected death of his wife, in 1823. 

Although J. J. Gumey retained to the last his engage* 
ment in the business of the bank, his time became greatly 
occupied in religious labours both at home and abroad. 

In the autumn of 1 8 1 8 a Minute was granted him to 
attend the General and other Meetings in Scotland, in 
company with his siateri Elizabeth Fiy. During this 
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journey, considering it a part of his Christian duty, he 
also visited most of the prisons in Scotland and the 
North of England, and published the result of his exami- 
nations, which, we believe, produced a great effect in 
promoting much of that reform which took place about 
this time, in the construction and management of these 
abodes of wretchedness and crime. 

In the year 1827 he visited Ireland, in company with 
his sister, Elizabeth Fry, and her husband's sister, Eliza- 
beth Fry. We believie this visit was attended with great 
benefit and satisfaction, and the cause of benevolence 
was not forgotten. 

In the 7th month, 1827, he was married to Mary 
Fowler, the daughter of Robert and Rachel Fowler, of 
Melksham, in whom he found an affectionate and sympa- 
thising helpmeet 

Very many were the visits paid by him in sundry parts 
of England during the three following years, and one in 
particular to the school at Ackworth, an establishment 
for the prosperity of which he was deeply concerned, 
which always partook largely of his solicitude, and which 
he frequently visited. 

He was again visited by domestic affliction, in the loss 

* When Joseph John Gumey visited Ackworth in 18 16, he found 
not a little ignorance on examining the children as to their know« 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures. " They are remarkably sheltered from 
evil/' he wrote afterwards to the superintendent, " but do not appear 
to me to be positively led to good." He suggested that the Bible, 
till then reserved for a parting, should become an entering gift, and 
offered the next year to examine into what use had been made of them. 
" Well thumbed were those copies," he says at the year s end, ** and 
when I visited them at the close of twelve months the whole aspect 
of affairs was changed." (See John Ford's " Memoir of Thomas 
Pumphrey," p. 5.) Joseph John Gomey was also the means of 
bringing outward light into the long darkness of their winter evenings, 
lor when gasworks were suggested he said, ** It must be done," and 
bimaelf and his brother Samuel boce the cost, /^.i p. lao. 
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of his beloved wife, who died, after a short illness, in the 
year 1835. 

He was occupied for three years in religious service on 
the American continent, and visited most of the settle* 
mcnts of Friends, including those in Canada. Towards 
the close of this visit he sailed for the West Indies, where 
he had religious service in the Danish, and in some of the 
British Islands. This visit to the West Indies afforded 
him an opportunity of witnessing the happy results which 
had attended the emancipation of the nqproes in the 
English Colonies. 

In the 6th month, 1841, he was liberated for religious 

j service in some parts of the north of Europe, including 

■ The Hague, Copenhagen, and Berlin, and for visiting the 

meetings of Friends at Pyrmont and Minden, and for 

holding public meetings beyond their limits. In this 

journey he had the company of his sister, Elizabeth Fry. 

In the loth month of the same year (1841) he was 
united in marriage to Eliza Paul Kirkbride, daughter of 
Joseph and Mary Kirkbride of Philadelphia, who was as- 
sociated with him in all his religious engagements, and with 
whom he lived in close and afTectionate union until his death. 
In 1843 his mind was again drawn in Gospel love 
towards the continent of Europe, and one of the special 
objects he had in view was that of mingling in sympathy 
with those who, not being satisfied with a mere formal 
profession, were seeking better things for themselves. 
After having visited Paris, the South of France, including 
all the meetings of those professing with Friends there, 
and most of the large towns in Switzerland, with Stras- 
burg, Stuttgart, and Brussels, he returned home, and 
renewed the engagement in the spring of the following yeas. 
A fall from his horse appeared to be the exciting 
cause of his sudden removal He died on the 4th of the 
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1st monthy 1847, ^"^ ^^ remains were interred in the 
Friends' burial ground at Norwich. There was an un- 
usually large attendance, both of Friends and others, on 
this solemn occasion, his fellow-citizens, of every class, 
appearing deeply to sympathise with his sorrowing rela- 
tives and friends. He was in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, and had been a Minister nearly thirty years. 

For a fiiUer account of his life than can be given here, see 
the " Memoirs,'* by Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, in two vols ; Annual 
Moniior, 1848 ; " Testimonies concerning Deceased Ministers,*' 
1847 > ^^ Friend^ vol. v., 1847 ! " Memoir," by John Alexander, 
1847. l^^r ^^ account of his numerous publications, see Joseph 
Smith's " CaUlogue of Friends' Books." 

Perhaps it has been given to no member of the Society 
to exert a greater influence upon its doctrinal views than 
to Joseph John Gurney since the great Apologist, Robert 
Barclay, expounded its views in contradistinction to the 
high Calvinism of his day ; whilst Joseph John Gumey's 
mission was to restore the Scriptures to their right 
position, and infuse a spirit of deep evangelical' fervour 
and doctrine amid the Quietism of the pious Friend, or 
the speculative tendencies of those inclining to the Uni- 
tarian sentiments that largely marked the educated classes 
of his time. His intimate association and friendships with 
leaders of religious thought, such as Wilbcrforce, Chalmers, 
and various eminent clergymen, tended to bring the 
Society into closer association with the good and ex- 
cellent of all classes, and to remove barriers which mis* 
apprehension and prejudice had raised. 

'* Talents from Nature's store, 
And wealth of varied lore. 
Subserved (as Paul's of yore) 

Gifts of the Spirit free, 
To set forth, far and widf , 
Jesus, the Crucified, 
As Saviour, Shepherd, Guide, 
And Governor to be T' William Ball. 



\ 
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SAMUEL GURNEY. T//£ ELDER. 
Born 1786 — Died 1856 — Aged Seventy Years. 

Oil Painting 30 X 24 in. Efigraving 18 X 13 in. 

Samuel Gurney, of Ham House, Upton, near Plaistow, 
Essex, was born at Earlham Hall, near Norwich, the i8th 
of loth month, 1786, but early settled in London as a 
bill-broker, in which business he remained until the close 
of life. By his uprightness in pecuniary transactions, 
and his Christian consistency as a Friend, combined with 
frank and affable manners and a generous disposition, 
he rose to a position of considerable influence among 
his fellow-citizens ; yet through life he rather shunned 
than desired those appointments in civil society which 
were placed within his reach. His mind was early 
brought under the power of Divine grace, and he became, 
from conviction, conscientiously attached to the Christian 
principles and testimonies which distinguish our religious 
Society. He valued our Christian discipline, and was 
a very useful member in the exercise and maintenance 
of it, willingly yielding his time and his talents to the 
service of the Church. His judgment on questions of 
importance was sound — the result of independent con« 
sideration. He endeavoured with kindness, faithfulness, 
and impartiality, to discharge the duty of an Overseer, 
an oflice which he held in his own Monthly Meeting for 
many years. He was also in the station of an Elder in 
the Church ; and whilst often, to his own humiliation, 
apprehending that he was little qualified for such an 
appointment, he was desirous to be helped of the Lord to 
occupy the post aright. He extended sympathy, en- 
couragement, or counsel towards those engaged ia the 
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ministry of the Gospel, often treating with tenderness and 
respect those of this class amongst us who had but little 
of this world's goods, or but few advantages as to literary 
education. And we believe it is not unsuitable on this occa- 
sion to add that he manifested strong Christian sympathy 
as an Elder, and was a true helper to his sister Elizabeth 
Fry, and his brother Joseph John Gumey, highly honouring 
their gifts and calling, not as of themselves, or in which any 
could glory, but as freely conferred by Him Who qualifieth 
for service according to the purposes of His own wilL 

Samuel Gumey partook largely of worldly prosperity. 
His wife was Elizabeth Sheppard, and they were married 
in Friends' Meeting House, at Barking, in 1808. They 
had a numerous family, and sought to train them in 
the fear of the Lord ; and whilst enjoying life it was an 
earnest desire that this might be with a continual refer- 
ence to the Author of all his blessings. He became a 
rich man, and we believe that it may be said he sought 
to fulfil the injunction of the Psalmist, ** If riches increase, 
set not your heart upon them." He was given to hospi- 
tality, and liberal to the poor. He had a pleasure in 
giving, and did it privately and unostentatiously to many 
in straitened circumstances, to whom he thought such gifts 
would be peculiarly acceptable. His kindness in this 
respect was often exercised to his fellow-members, and it 
would be an omission not to acknowledge his liberality to 
Ackworth School, to which Institution he held the office 
of Treasurer for upwards of forty years, and in the moral 
and religious welfare of which he ever cherished a warm 
Christian interest But his benevolence was by no means 
confined within the limits of our own Society. Being 
blessed with a largeness of heart in no small degree com- 
mensurate with his ample means, his mind was ever open 
to sympathise with the distressed of every name, and to 
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the wretched and the outcasts of society he often proved 
a kind and liberal helper. Writing to a friend, expressing 
his willingness to assist a young man who was about to 
be released from the term of punishment which his mis- 
conduct had brought upon him, he characteristically says : 
" My feelings yesterday were a good deal touched by the 

case of . I cannot but have a good hope about him, 

if a favourable position be found for him. I am afraid 
of sending him abroad into the wide world, but should 
much prefer a guarded situation in England in which he 
might have an opportunity of re-establishing his character. 
And why should he not ? If such a soul can be saved 
from ruin, what a blessed result I / sonutwus ttiitik wftat 
vtany of us would have been under similar temptations I " 
Such was the disposition which, through Divine grace, had 
become, it may be said, habitual with our beloved friend. 
Large were the allowances which he was accustomed to 
make for others, ^ considering " himself, according to the 
apostolic precept, **that he also was tempted." And 
whilst firm against the transgression, he was ever ready 
to make the way open for the returning prodigal It was 
not, however, only with money that he helped others. His 
extensive knowledge of commercial matters, the int^prity 
of his principles, and his readiness to sympathise with 
tliose in trouble, led others to consult him in their diffi- 
culties. He patiently listened to them, and willingly 
assisted them by his counsel and experience. 

With others of a generation now passing away, and of 
whom but few survive, he took a warm interest in the 
termination of the African slave trade, and of British 
colonial slavery — indeed, of slavery everywhere — uniting 
in measures for the carrying out of these objects by his 
money, his judgment, and his personal exertions with 
those in power. 
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Brief and imperfect as the present sketch must neces- 
sarily be, it would not be right here to omit notice of his 
habitual reverence in regard to Divine things. He never 
permitted himself to talk of them lightly. The words 
of the Lord were to him precious, and very seriously did 
he feel their sacred obligation. His manner of reading 
the Holy Scriptures in his family circle was peculiarly 
impressive . and not less so, the often deep solemnity 
of the lengthened period of silence afterwards, as well as 
of the pause for silent waiting both before and after meals, 
giving striking evidence that what he sought for was 
something beyond the mere practice of that which is 
approved — not merely silence, but worship, — even the 
worship of the Father, "^in Spirit and in Truth." He 
loved the simplicity, freedom, and spirituality of the 
manner of worship which distinguishes Friends, often 
saying that nothing was to him like ** a good meeting." 
But he was strongly impressed with the conviction of the 
necessity of an earnest exercise of the soul in this im- 
portant duty. "^The worship of God," to use his own 
words in conversation with a friend, * is not, in my view, 
to be found in a state of indolence. I look upon it as 
man's highest privilege, and as demanding for its right 
performance the diligent exercise, in deep submission to 
the work of the Holy Spirit, of the very highest faculties 
of the souL" 

Before he had much withdrawn from public life, his 
beloved wife, who had for forty-six years been the faithful 
sharer in his cares and duties, became seriously ill. Her 
illness was protracted. His anxious care and affectionate 
watching over her affected his own health. This was 
further enfeebled by the cares of business, necessarily 
connected with the house of which he was a partner. 

Ifl the autumn of the year 185s he went with some 
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of his family to Nice, on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
It was hoped that the genial climate of that latitude 
would be restorative of his health. This, however, he 
never fully calculated upon. He spent several months 
there. The retreat was grateful to him. He often said 
that the words of the publican were those he could appro- 
priate to himself with the most comfort: ''God, be merciful 
to me a sinner." Thus humble, he was preserved in much 
peace amid the sinkings of nature, and the trials arising 
from physical depression and from bodily sufTering. His 
trust had long been in Christ as his Saviour ; and this 
trust remained with him to the end. His humility was 
strikingly characteristic, not liking to appropriate a word 
to himself which was beyond his own experience ; at the 
same time the atmosphere around him was that of peace 
and love, and it was evident that his mind was centred in 
the Lord. 

They tarried at Nice until the spring had made some 
advance, and then left for England, hoping that they 
should be favoured to return home. But He, Who is 
perfect in wisdom and in love, saw meet to order other- 
wise. They arrived in Paris in the early part of the 
6th month. Our beloved Friend was much more unwell 
the latter part of the journey thither; he became seriously 
ill soon after they reached the hotel ; and in the course 
of a very few days peacefully expired, the 5 th of the 
6th month, 1856, in the seventieth year of his age. 
His remains were brought to England and interred at 
Barking. 

He left nine children, and upwards of forty grand« 
children ; but his eldest son, John Gumey, of Earlham 
Hall, near Norwich, did not long survive him. He died 
on the 23rd of 9th month, aged 47 years. 

Taken from the A nnuai Moniior for 1857. 
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Samuel Gurae/s business training commenced at an 
tsurly age, as he came to London when but fourteen, and 
served an apprenticeship of seven years to his brother-in- 
law, Joseph Fry, of St Mildred's Court, banker and tea 
dealer, and almost as soon as his majority was reached 
became partner in the firm of Overend and Ca, then 
commencing business as bill-brokers. John Overend and 
Thomas Richardson (who had been clerks in the firm of 
Smith, Wright, and Gray) were the original projectors 
of the modem system of bill discounting, by which the 
charge for commission was laid on those only whose bills 
were discounted, and not (as had been the previous 
practice with bankers) on those also who supplied the 
capital Samuel Gume/s father, approving of this plan, 
determined to associate his son Samuel with them, where 
he soon took no inconsiderable share in the concern, and 
how much of its safety and great success was due to hb 
firm, clear, bold business talent not a few merchants and 
bankers in London can testify. 

'* A noble heart I an able head I 

He bore the Saviour's yoke in youth, 
And spum'd the baits a world could spread. 

Alien from Christ and from His truth ; 
He served his age, the faith he kept, 
And closed his course, revered and wept 1 '* 

William Ball. 



ELIZABETH GURNEY. 
Born 1785 — Died 1855 — ^Aged Seventy Years. 
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Elizabeth Gurney was the daughter of James and 
Sarah Sheppaid, of Ham House^ Upton, neaf Plaistow. 
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Essex, the property in former times of the celebrated Dr. 
Fothergill. She was married in 1 808 to Samuel Gumey, 
the wedding was conducted at Barking Meeting, and, the 
little tour to the Isle of Wight being over, the newly 
married pair entered on possession of their apartments at 
Ham House, still the residence of the parents of the 
bride. 

She died the 14th of 2nd month, I8SS» ^nd her 
remains were interred at Friends' burial ground, Barking. 



SAMUEL GURNEY, THE YOUNGER. 
Born i8i6^Died 1882 — ^Aged Sixty-six Years. 
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Woodait 5 X 5 iM. 

Samuel Gurney was the second son of the late Samuel 
Gumey, of Upton, Essex, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Sheppard, and was nephew of Elizabeth Fry, and 
Joseph John Gumey, of Earlham, Norwich, and of their 
sister, the wife of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. From his 
earliest days he was associated with the works of 
benevolence promoted by these and other active members 
of his large family connection. He received his education 
at the Friends' School, Rochester, and at Grove Houses 
Tottenham. He went to business in his eighteenth 
year, and having formed an early attachment to 
Ellen, the daughter of William Foster Reynolds, of 
Carshalton, he married, in 1837, in his twenty-first year, 
and from that time he devoted himself chiefly to pursuits 
in which his love of nature, his humane regard for the 
brute creation, his concern for the sick and suffering, his 
interest in the progress of science, and in the development 
of the resources of civilisation, found unrestrained ex* 
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pression. He resided at this time and for many years at 
The Culvers, Carshalton. One who was a frequent visitor 
there says : — ^ It was a truly beautiful home with pleasant 
grounds, through which ran a branch of the Wandle, 
separating into two streams, so as to form an island 
approached by rustic bridges. The trees were full of 
singing birds, which were never molested ; the water 
abounded with various species of aquatic fowl. Here 
were the famous black swans from Australia, which won 
for their owner the medal of the SocUti (V Acclimation^ 
and of which so many descendants are now seen in the 
Zoological Gardens, and in the lake in Battersea Park. 
The house and all its surroundings gave evidence of the 
taste of the owners, and the condition of the horses, 
cattle, and sheep in the park bore evidence to their 
humanity.** During Samuel Gumey's residence there The 
Culvers was constantly open to the representatives of the 
leading religious and philanthropic institutions of the 
country ; and the children of the local schools and of 
ragged schools in the metropolis were again and again 
invited there, and treated with a cordial and generous 
hospitality. Here, too, he delighted to welcome and to 
encourage, by expressions of personal kindness, the re- 
presentatives of the various philanthropic and religious 
institutions to which he attached himself, and here many 
a scheme of public benevolence was matured. 

But Samuel Gumey was not a mere spectator or 
patron of the good works of other men. Whatever 
engaged his sympathy ensured his help, and the business 
activities of his former associates in Lombard Street 
found their counterpart in the diligence with which he 
gave himself to the promotion of the well-being of his 
fellow-creatures. He never designed, nor discovered, nor 
invented anything himself; he had no one special or 
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Essex, the property in former times of the celebrated Dr. 
Fothergill. She was married in 1808 to Samuel Gumey, 
the wedding was conducted at Barking Meeting, and, the 
little tour to the Isle of Wight being over, the newly 
married pair entered on possession of their apartments at 
Ham House, still the residence of the parents of the 
bride. 

She died the 14th of 2nd month, i85S» and her 
remains were interred at Friends' burial ground. Barking. 
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pital in Rlackrriars for the special treatment of cutaneous 
disorders. 

Reformatories, refuges, and ragged schools of course 
shared his regards. 

He was a Friend — a Quaker ; and he felt the import- 
ance of the position and the value of the testimony of his 
own community in relation to the general mission of the 
Christian Church. He loved for Christ's sake all who 
loved the great Master ; and he knew the value of the 
position and testimony of other Churches. In the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Evangelical Alliance, the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and the British and 
Foreign School Society, his evangelistic and educational 
bias found free scope. Samuel Gurney never travelled 
abroad without interesting himself in the affairs of these 
institutions. In connection with the Aborigines' Protec- 
tion Society, he once formed part of a deputation to the 
Emperor Napoleon III., which secured from that saga- 
cious ruler the restoration of property and privities to the 
native Arab population in Algeria. In the interests of 
religious freedom he visited Madrid, with another depu- 
tation, to intercede with the Spanish Government for the 
release of Matamoros and other persecuted Protestants. 

He was always held in great esteem in the city of 
London, and was a director of several commercial 
companies. 

Early in the year 1882, Samuel Gurney had spent some 
weeks in Brighton, and had entered with pleasure into 
Christian society and work there, and appeared to be in 
tolerable health. But he had long suffered from a disorder 
which preyed much on his strength, and symptoms arising 
which seemed serious, he went to Tunbridge Wells, in the 
hope that the change would refresh and reinvigorate him. 
This was not to be. A carbuncle developed itself soon 
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after his arrivaU He rapidly grew worse, until his 
death on the 4th of 4th month, 1882, aged 66 years. 
He was laid to his rest in the quiet graveyard be- 
longing to Friends adjoining the Meeting House at 
Wanstead, Essex. There stood around his grave, as his 
remains were deposited in solemn silence, his kinsmen 
of the Barclay, Bunsen, Buxton, Fry, Gumey, Hoare, 
Reynolds, and Sheppard families — so many of them as 
could be gathered at such a time on so short a summons — 
and deputations from many public bodies with which he 
had connection. 

Abridged from I7k€ Record^ 1882. 



HUDSON GURNEY, F.R.S. 

Born 1775 — Died 1864 — ^Aged Nearly Ninety 

Years. 

Engraving 4x3 <«• 

Hudson Gurney was the head of the present family 
of the Gumeys of Norfolk, who are a younger branch 
of the Gumeys or Goumays of West Barsham in that 
county (originally of Norman descent, from Gournai, in 
the Pays de Brai in Normandy), but whose ancient estates 
have passed away, and they are now, for the most part, a 
commercial family. 

Hudson Gumey was bom in the city of Norwich on 
January 19th, 1775. He was the eldest son of Richard 
Gumey, Esq., of Keswick (who died in 1 8 1 1 ), by his first 
wife, Agatha, daughter and heiress of David Barclay, Esq., 
of Youngsbury, Hertfordshire. He inherited a consider- 
able fortune from his father and grandfather, and this was 
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largely increased by the shares which he held in the great 
brewery of Barclay, Perkins, and Co. 

Mr. Gurney was privately educated under the care of 
his grandfather, David Barclay, of Youngsbury, Hertford- 
shire, and he had for a companion in his studies Thomas 
Young, who became so well known from having discovered 
the reading of Egyptian hieroglyphics. In early life he 
travelled on the continent of Europe with his friend 



" The learned thane, Athenian Aberdeen, 



ft 



and he always lived in cordial intimacy with that eminent 
nobleman and statesman. 

In early life Mr. Hudson Gurney wrote a beautiful 
translation, or rather imitation, in English verse, of 
" Cupid and Psyche," a mythological tale, from '' The 
Golden Ass** of Apuleius. It was printed in 4to, and 
in royal 8vo, 1799, and in a third edition, 1801. It 
is embellished with two engravings, one from the cele- 
brated Marlborough gem, and the other from one of 
RafTacle's designs of the same subject This poem has 
also been republished in Mr. Davenport's " Poetical Regis- 
ter," and in the volume of the works of Apuleius in 
Bohn's Classical Library. 

Subsequently, in 1843, Mr. Hudson Gurney printed, 
for private distribution, a translation into English verse 
of the " Orlando Furioso " of Ludovico Ariosto. 

Mr. Gurney was elected a Fellow of the Royal Socie^ 
on January 1 5 th, 1 8 1 8, and of the Society of Antiquaries 
on the 1 2th of March following. In 1822 he was 
nominated one of the Vice-Presidents of the latter by 
his friend. Lord Aberdeen, and he continued to hold that 
office until 1 846. He made several valuable communica- 
tions to that learned body. 

To all his fellow-labourers in the archsological field 
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Hudson Gurney ever gave the most generous encourage- 
ment 

Mr. Gurney sat in the House of Commons for 
Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, during six successive 
Parliaments. He was first returned for Shaftesbury 
at the General Election of 1812, but unseated on 
petition by the other candidates — one of whom was 
afterwards Sir Charles Wetherell, the Attorney-General. 
In his senatorial conduct his politics were neutral, 
without party bias. He delighted in London life, and 
his house in St James's Square was for many years the 
resort of the Hite of parliamentary and literary society, 
to which his handsome person, and the superiority of his 
acquirements and conversation, gave a peculiar zest 
Indeed, his discernment and sagacity as to men and 
things were very great, and his memory was quite extra- 
ordinary on all subjects. These powers of mind continued 
unimpaired to advanced age. 

Mr. Gurney served the office of High Sheriff of Nor- 
folk in the year 1835. 

He married, in 1809, Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Barclay, Esq., of Ury, Kincardineshire, M.P. for that 
county, by Sarah, his wife, daughter of James Allardice, 
Esq., of Allardice, and heiress of line to the Earls of Airth 
and Monteith. By that lady, who died December i6th, 
1855 (^S^ seventy«(ive), he left no issue. The Earl- 
dom of Airth was claimed by Mr. Barclay Allardice 
(1.^., Captain Barclay the pedestrian), Mr. Gurney's 
brother-in-law, and Mr. Gurney took great interest in 
the question, but the claim was not allowed by the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney died at his seat, Keswick Hall, 
near Norwich, November 9th, 1 864, in his ninetieth year, 
[is funeral took place on the 1 5 th of the same month. 
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in the churchyard of Intwood, ne&r Norwich, and was 
attended by the Members of the Corporation of Norwich 
and many others. 

Taken from Gtntleman*s Magazine^ January 1865, third series, 
vol. xviii., p. 108. 



THOMAS HANCOCK. M.D. 
Born 1783 — Died 1849 — Aged Sixty-six Years. 

Engraving 3x2 ///. 

Thomas Hancock was bom at Lisbum, in Ireland, on 
the 26th of the 3rd month, 1783. He was brought 
up to the medical profession, studied in Dublin and 
Edinburgh, and took his degree in the latter University 
in 1806, soon after which he settled in London. 
After the discouragements usual to young practitioners, 
he obtained considerable practice and a degree of celebrity 
from his medical works. His natural tastes and inclina- 
tion led him to indulge in vanity under its varied and 
specious forms ; but the convictions of the Spirit of Truth 
severely condemned this pursuit of the world and its false 
pleasures, — strove with him in different ways, and he 
obtained no rest until he was favoured (in a good degree) 
to submit to its requirements, and heartily to embrace the 
principles of which he had been merely a nominal pro- 
fessor. Of the mental conflicts attending this change, and 
his adoption, by conviction, of the manners and address 
of a plain Friend, the extracts from his Diary in the 
Annual Monitor give full evidence. 

In 18 10 he was happily married to Hannah, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas H. Strangman, of Waterfofd ; 
and in 1828 that tender tie was severed by the death of 
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his devoted wife. Previous and subsequent to this event, 
he had to endure domestic bereavements of no small 
keenness; but under all he manifested much Christian 
submission and cheerful resignation to the behests of an 
all-wise Providence. 

In 1829 he removed to Liverpool, where he remained 
during six years, his time chiefly engrossed with the 
active duties of his profession. About this period 
symptoms appeared of those trying maladies, from which 
he was so great a suflerer during the rest of his life. His 
health became so much aflectcd that he was glad to 
relinquish his practice, and return to his native place in 
Lisbum. Here, amid rural pursuits, social enjoyment 
with his friends, and much devoted to the interests of all 
connected with our Society in the small section where his 
lot was now cast, and occasionally exercising his pro- 
fessional skill amongst his poor neighbours, his health in 
a degree recovered. Yet the relapses were frequent; and 
in 1841 a change to Harrogate was deemed advisable. 
He spent several months there with his beloved daughter 
Emma, who was his faithful nurse, and most intimate 
friend and companion. In little more than two years 
this precious child was removed after a suffering illness, 
crowned by a most peaceful end. To use her father's 
emphatic words, "She departed filled with the precious 
hopes of the Gospel.'* 

Dr. Hancock was an earnest advocate for the abolition 
of Capital Punishment, as his contributions to the 
Herald of Peace and other periodicals bear witness. 
He took much interest in the subjects of peace and war, 
the prevention of pestilence and sanitary matters, lunatics, 
instinct in animals, etc 

The heart disease, from the symptoms of which he had 
been long a sufTerer, increased with a severity that caused 
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welfare of the very numerous young men whose stay 
in London through business engagements obh'ged the 
exchange of home comforts for residence in lodgings, 
and he sought to promote their rationed means of recrea- 
tion, their mutual association, and improvement With 
this object in view he heartily embraced the opportunity 
of some premises becoming vacant adjoining the Bishops- 
gate meeting-houses to secure for them and Friends 
generally an Institute, and as zealously set himself to 
raise funds for the adaptation and furnishing they re- 
quired. Here the work previously commenced many 
years before by the late John Pryor and others found, by 
its removal to these large premises, an opportunity for 
expansion impossible in its former location at Graccchurch 
Street meeting-house, and Smith Harrison had the satis- 
faction of seeing the great success attendant on the change 
he had been so instrumental in effecting. Similarly, his 
energy was felt in various other ways on London Friends' 
affairs. He succeeded in promoting the erection of the 
large Devonshire House Hotel and premises, as also those 
of the Bunhill Fields Memorial Buildings, and for many 
years was prime mover in instigating and carrying out 
these and various other undertakings having for their 
object the benefit of his friends or of the many trusts 
with which he was connected. His neighbours also, at 
Woodford, held his energies and judgment in great 
esteem, and he was one of the justices of the peace for 
many years. 

He died the 2nd of the 8th month, 1883, aged ^5 
years, and his remains were interred in Friends' new 
burial ground at Wanstead. 
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JENNY HARRY. 

No Portrait, 

This young person was the daughter of a West Indian 
planter, and had joined Friends, much to Dr. Johnson's 
displeasure, between whom and Mary Knowles occurred 
the conversation which this letter from Anna Seward to 
James Boswell describes. 

" You ask me for the minutes I once made of a certain 
conversation which passed at Mr. Dilly's in a literar>' 
party, in which Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Knowles disputed 
so warmly ; as you seem to have an idea of inserting 
this dispute in your future meditated work (the Life of 
Dr. Johnson), it is necessary that something should be 
known concerning the young person who is the subject 
of it 

" Miss Jenny Harry was (for she is now no more) the 
daughter of a rich planter in the West Indies. He sent 
her over to England to receive her education in the house 
of his friend, Mr. Spr}', where an ingenuous Quaker lady, 
Mrs. Knowles, was a visitor. He affected wit, and was 
perpetually rallying Mrs. Knowles on the subject of her 
Quaker principles, in the presence of this young, gentle, 
and ingenuous Miss Harry, who, at the age of eighteen, 
had received what is called a proper polite education. 
Without being much instructed in the nature and grounds 
of her religious belief, Mrs. Knowles was often led into 
a serious defence of her devotional opinions upon these 
visits at B You know with what clear and graceful 

eloquence she speaks upon every subject ; her antagonists 
were shallow theologists, and opposed only pointless 
raillery to duty and long-studied reasoning on the precepts 
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of Scripture, delivered in persuasive accents and har- 
monious language. Without any design of making a 
proselyte she gained one. Miss Harry grew very serious, 
and meditated perpetually on all that* had dropped from 
the lips of her Quaker friend, till it appeared to her that 
Quakerism was true Christianity. Believing this, she 
thought it her duty to join, at every hazard, that class 
of worshippers. On declaring these sentiments, several 
ingenious clergymen were employed to talk and reason 
with her ; but we all know the force of first impressions 
in theology, and Mrs. Knowles' arguments were the first 
she had listened to on this important theme. This young 
lady was reasoned with and threatened in vain ; she per- 
sisted in resigning her splendid expectations for what 
appeared to her the path of duty. Her father, on being 
informed of her changing principles, informed her that 
she might choose between ;^ 100,000 and his favour 
if she continued a church waiian^ or ;^2,ooo and his 
renunciation if she embraced the Quaker tenets. She 
lamented her father's displeasure, but thanked him for 
the pecuniary alternative, assuring him that it included 
all her wishes in point of fortune. 

" She soon after left her guardian's house and boarded 
in that of Mrs. Knowles, to whom she often observed 
that Dr. Johnson's displeasure (whom she had often seen 
at her guardian's, and who had always been fond of her) 
was amongst the greatest mortifications of her then situa- 
tion ; and once she came home in tears, and told her 
friend she had met Dr. Johnson in the street, and had 
ventured to ask him how he did, but that he would not 
deign to speak to her, but passed scornfully by; she 
added, ' You and he are to meet soon in a literaiy party ; 
plead for me.' 
' ** You remember our all dining together at Mr. Dill/s, 
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and the conversation after dinner, which began by Mrs. 
Knowles saying, ' I am to entreat thy indulgence, doctor, 
towards a gentle female to whom thou used to be kind, 
and who is unhappy at the loss of that kindness; 
Jenny Harry weeps at the consciousness that thou wilt 
not speak to her.' ' Madam, I hate the odious wench, 
and desire you will not talk to me about her.' ' Yet 
what is her crime, doctor ? ' * Apostacy, madam. 
Apostacy from the community in which she was edu- 
cated.' ' Surely quitting one community for aptcihcr can- 
not be a crime in itself, if it be done from a motive of 
conscience. Hadst thou been educated in the Romish 
Church, I must suppose thou wouldst have abjured its 
errors, and that there must have been merit in the 
abjuration.' * Madam, if I had been educated in the 
Romish Church, I believe I should have questioned my 
right to quit the religion of my forefathers well ; therefore 
may I hate the arrogance of a yonng wiPtch that sets 
herself up for a judge of theological points, and deserts 
the religion in whose bosom she was nurtured.' * I hope 
she has not done so— I hope the name of Christian b not 
denied to sectaries.' ' If the name is not, madam, the 
common sense is.' ' I will not dispute that point with 
thee, it would carry us too far ; suppose it granted, that in 
the eyos of the simple girl, the weaker arguments appeared 
the strongest, her want of better judgment deserves thy 
pity not thy anger* ' Madam, it has my anger, and ever 
shall have it' 'Consider, doctor, what a noble fortune 
I she has sacrificed — she must be sincere* 'Madam, I have 

ever taught myself to consider that the association of folly 
cannot extenuate guilt/ ' Ah, doctor, can we suppose the 
Dei^ will not pardon a defect of judgment (if such it 
should prove) in the breast, where the desire of serving 
Him according to its ideas, in spirit and in tnith, has 
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been a preferable consideration to that of worldly in- 
terest ? ' * I pretend not to set bounds to the mercies 
of the Dei^, but I hate the wencli^ and shall ever hate 
her ; I hate all impudence, but the impudence of a cidfs 
apostacy I nauseated *Alas, doctor! Jenny Harry is 
the ntost timid creature breathing ; she trembles to have 
offended her parent, though far removed from his presence ; 
she grieves to have oflendcd her guardian, and perhaps 
she grieves still more to have offended Dr. Johnson, whom 
she loved, admired, and honoured/ ' Why then, madam, 
did she not consult the man she pretends to love, admire, 
and honour, upon her new-fangled scruples ? If she 
looked up to that man with any part of that respect she 
professes, she would have supposed his ability to judge of 
fit and right at least equal to that of a raw wettch just 
out of her primer.' ' Ah, doctor, remember it was not 
from the learned and witty that Christ selected His 
disciples. Jenny thinks Dr. Johnson great and good, 
but she also thinks the Gospel demands a simpler form 
of worship than that of the Established Church, and that 
it is not wit and eloquence that is to supersede the 
force of what appears to her a plain and regular system 
which cancels all typical and mysterious ceremonies as 
fruitless, and even idolatrous, and asks only simple 
obedience and the homage of a devout heart' 'The 
homage of a fool's /tead you should have said, madam, if 
you will pester me about the ridiculous wenM * Suppose 
her ridiculous, she has been religious and sincere ; will the 
gates of heaven be shut to ardent and well-meaning folly, 
whose first consideration has been that of apprehended 
duty ? ' * Pho, pho I who says it will, madam ? ' * Then 
if heaven does not shut its gates^ shall man slmt Ids lieart ? 
If the Deity accepts the homage of such as sincerely 
serve him under vnxy form of worship, Dr. Johnson and 
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this simple girl will, it is to be hoped, meet in a blessed 
eternity, whither earthly animosities must not be carried* 
' Madam, I am not fond of vueting fools anywture ; they 
are detestable company ; and while it is in my power to 
avoid conversing with them, I shall certainly exert that 
power ; and so you may tell the odious wtnclt^ whom you 
have persuaded to believe herself a saint, and whom soon, 
I suppose, you will convert into a preacher, but I will take 
care she docs not preach to me/ " 

*' The loud and angry manner in which he thundered 
out these replies to the calm but able antagonist, afTrighted 
us all but herself, who gently, not sarcastically, smiled at 
his injustice. I remember you whispered me, * I never 
saw the mighty lion so chafed before.' " 

T/if /V/W/^/ (Philadelphia), vol. L, 1827, p. 163. 

Another version of this Dialogue is given under Mary 
Knowles. 



THOMAS HARVEY. 

Born 1812 — Died 1884 — Aged nearly Seventy- 
three Years. 

Portrait in Crayon 17 X 12 in. 

Thomas Harvey, of Headingley Hill, Leeds, was bom 
at Barnslcy in 181 2, his parents being members of the 
Society of Friends. His three brothers were long and 
successfully engaged in the linen manufacture, one of the 
leading industries of that town. Thomas Harvey had 
his eariy education at a grammar school in his native 
town, but in 1822 he entered the large public school at 
Ackworth, where he remained for three years. During a 
portion of thb time John Bright was one of his 'school- 
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fellows. When this great school celebrated its centenary 
on June 26th, 1879, it was Thomas Harvey who was 
called on to preside over the proceedings. After leaving 
Ackworthy he went for a time to York school, where he 
formed many friendships. On quitting York he adopted 
pharmacy as a calh'ng, and served the usual long 
apprenticeship of those days to a leading firm of chemists 
and druggists (W. and T. Southall) in Birmingham. It 
was here that he became acquainted with one of the 
strong and noble spirits of a now past generation, Joseph 
Sturge. In 1836 the two Friends set out for the West 
Indies on a mission, having for its object the collection 
of information on the condition of the negroes in those 
colonies. The result was a volume entitled " The West 
Indies in 1837." The condition of the negro labourers 
presented at this time considerable variations, owing to 
the differences of view upon emancipation held by the 
respective legislatures of the various islands. In some, 
the system of apprenticeship, devised as a gradual pre* 
paration of the negro for freedom, was still in force ; 
whilst the greater foresight of the rulers of other islands 
had caused them to grant to the labourers immediate and 
unconditional freedom. Where the former condition 
existed, many of the cruel evils of slavery were continued 
with this difference: that instead of compulsory power 
being wielded by the master at his own will, the appren- 
ticeship system exercised similar coercion through ofHcers 
of the government for his supposed benefit. The usual 
punishment was to take away from the negro the Saturday 
holiday covenanted to him by Imperial legislation, for 
the purpose of tilling his own patch of ground. It was a 
common thing to bring before the magistrate gangs of 
male and female apprentices, and for them to be fined as 
many as six Saturdays for the benefit of the estate. For 
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alleged deficiency in industry, of the most trifling nature, 
labour on the treadmill was imposed 

During the first two years of this system, 60,000 
apprentices were flogged in Jamaica alone. Whilst en- 
gaged on their philanthropic mission, J. Sturge and T. 
Harvey were brought into intimate relations with many 
excellent men stationed as missionaries in the West 
Indies, most of whom were labouring under the auspices 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. Many life-long friend- 
ships resulted from this association. One of the worst 
evils of the colonial system was clearly introducing new 
evils ; and the gross abuses of its administration were 
producing an alienation of feeling between employers and 
employed, worse than anything that could have followed 
complete and immediate emancipation, had it been pro- 
claimed on August 1st, 1834. The truthful and abso- 
lutely unimpeachable narrative of the social condition of 
the West Indies in 1837 stirred all the old anti-slavery 
feeling of England, and the appeal for early and complete 
abolition of the system of apprenticeship, gave rise to a 
renewal of fierce struggles in the British Parliament 
Happily, the rulers of the various West Indian islands 
were keen observers of the drift of public feeling, and in 
1838 the Legislatures of eight islands (Jamaica being the 
last) passed Acts declaring apprenticeship to be ei^ded, 
and the slaves free on August ist, 1838. By this act of 
justice 800,000 human beings entered upon the rights 
of manhood. Soon after their return to England Thomas 
Harvey engaged in business in Leeds, where he fixed his 
home for the rest of his life. 

In the autumn of 1856 Thomas Harvey was once 
more the faithful companion of Joseph Sturge on a foreign 
mission. The Crimean war with Russia had just ended, 
and fuller information of its incidents had impressed 
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Joseph Sturge with the bitter suflerings and undeserved 
wrongs that had fallen upon the inoffensive inhabitants 
of parts of Finland. Whilst the British fleet was stationed 
in the Baltic, great havoc and loss were caused to the 
natives on some parts of the Finnish coast Whilst un- 
connected with armaments of any kind, their houses, 
vessels, and stores of timber were destroyed, in spite of 
the disapproval of Admirals Napier and Dundas, The 
deputation investigated the facts, and placed themselves 
in communication with a committee of leading merchants, 
through whose agency the funds supplied by sympathising 
friends in England were administered. The sum dis- 
tributed amongst the poorer sufferers by the war was 
;f 9,000, and this was largely used for seed-corn, fishing- 
nets, and in similar ways, so as to be reproductive. The 
Czar conveyed to Joseph Sturge his grateful sense of his 
action, and that of his associates. 

At a later date, Thomas Harvey made a visit to the 
south of Russia, where there are colonies of an industrious 
people called Mennonites, whose religious tenets on the 
subject of war are similar to those of the Friends. Their 
refusal to bear arms has subjected them to punishment 
from the Government, and many have emigrated to 
Canada, where the welfare of their little communities has 
been a subject in which Thomas Harvey took much 
interest 

In 1 867 Thomas Harvey retired from his position as 
senior partner in the firm of Harvey and Reynolds, 
pharmaceutical chemists, and passed the evening of his 
days in the business of good works. The charitable in- 
stitutions of Leeds found no more reliable supporter, both 
in counsel and pecuniary aid ; the death of two of Thomas 
Harvey's brothers^ unmarried, enabling him largely to 
extend that use of his income for the good of others 
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which he had commenced with smaller means. The In- 
stitution for the Blind and Deaf Mutes» engaged Thomas 
Harvey's especial interest, and he was for many years 
its untiring honorary secretary. 

It has already been seen how great were his services 
in the anti*slavery cause. They were equally decided and 
earnest in aid of the claims of Peace (especially inter- 
national arbitration) and Temperance. Amongst his own 
religious body Thomas Harvey %vas held in the highest 
esteem, and his counsel carried a weight with it enjoyed 
by few others. So recently as last May (1884) the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in England appointed him, 
with two colleagues, a deputation to the congregations of 
the same faith in Canada, amongst whom some questions 
of doctrine were causing difficulties that required the aid 
of wise Christian advisers. This mission and its anxieties 
proved a great strain on Thomas Harvey's health ; but 
his friends rejoiced to see some recuperative effects from 
the rest of a few weeks at home. 

In merely party politics Thomas Harvey took little 
part He served the town with much zeal as a member 
of the School Board during its early years, when extensive 
operations were necessary. Not being re-elected at the next 
general election, and an early vacancy occurring, the Con- 
servative majority of the Board handsomely invited Thomas 
Harvey to accept the vacant seat, although aware that his 
views differed widely from their own. 

When Henry Richard, M.P., edited the " Memoirs of 
Joseph Sturge," he acknowledged his especial indebtedness 
to Thomas Harvey as follows : — " I cannot express here 
half of what I feel as to the extent of my obligations to 
this dear friend, not for material help only, although that 
has been ample and most important, but for the warm 
interest, the wise counsel, the delicate sympathy, the 
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generous encouragement, with which he has sustained and 
cheered me through the whole undertaking." As Henry 
Richard sumnuurised Joseph Sturge's character, " He 
lived not unto himself/' so might it be said of Thomas 
Harvey. His Christian earnestness and devotion to every 
good work was with a catholicity of spirit that made him 
the friend of all good men, and will long cause his memory 
to be revered in Leeds. 

Thomas Harvey leaves a widow, who throughout his 
life faithfully seconded his philanthropic labours, and an 
only surviving son. Councillor William Harvey. 

He was interred in Friends' burial ground, Adel, near 
Leeds, the 29th December, 1884, a numerous company 
of Friends and others attending his funeral. 

Taken from the Letds Mercury^ December 26th, 1884. 

Thomas Harvey's marriage in 1845, to Sarah Grace, 
the third daughter of the late Joseph Fryer, of Toothilli 
near Huddersfield, introduced him into a large family 
circle. He felt the value of this intercourse, and was 
beloved by all. He writes : ^ It has proved a blessed 
unioHp though chastened from time to time by sorrows 
and bereavements." Especially was there this experience 
when by that sudden ice fracture in Regent's Park one of 
his sons, who was amongst the skaters, became submerged 
and lost his life. 



IN MEMORIAM 

Of our late beloved Friend, Thomas Harvey, 

Who died 2$/h izih month, 1884. 

How shall we speak our grief ? No words suffice 
To tell our loss inreparable ; so wont 
On him to lean, to whom our hearts were bound 
Through years of work and love. Now he is gone 1 
No more shall we behold that face so calm, 
Speaking the peace of Christ ; nor hear wise words 
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From his instructed lips, with judgment filled 
And cimcst love and truth. His Icn^hcned life 
Seemed one unwearied hymn of humble praise. 
In business serving God, nor slotliful found ; 
Yet watchful, marking season to retire, 
And faithful holding all as steward for Him. 
Begun with him* who strove with noble zeal 
To burst the bonds that still marred freedom's gift ; 
Faithful till death, thy service ended not 
Till life's last pulse had throbbed. ^Vhat distant lands 
Have seen thy labours 1 The West Indian slave, 
The Mcnnonitc, the famine-stricken Finn, 
With F>iends at home, and those in Erin's isle. 
And last on far Ontario's fruitful shores, — 
These all have shared thy love, and grieve thy loss. 
But whilst we mourn, let no distrustful thoughts 
j Possess our hearts. Thy Lord Who raised thee up, 

I And fitted thee for work, remains unchanged : 

Still living, loving, caring for Flis Church. 
Brother beloved 1 how humble was thy walk, 
How mean thy view of self ; thy only hope 
In Him Who died, and bought thee for His own. 
Thy evening service o'er, a sacrifice 
Accepted of thy Lord, we fondly hoped 
For years of usefulness, with strength renewed. 
But He Who called saw meet to crown thy life 
And bid thee ' Welcome home ' — oh, blest exchange I 
F'or in that rest all tears are wiped away, 
And nought remains but endless peace and Joy. 
Rest on, loved brother, drinking of the streams' 
F'resh from the Throne of God and of the Lamb* 
That satisfy all thirst. Let it be ours. 
Still held amongst earth's mists, in joyful fisiith 
To wait not idly, but fulfil with love 
The daily task, as servants of the King, * 

In Whom alone the Church on earth is one 
In hallowed commune with the Church above, 
To watch, to work, to worship, and to praise." 

J. B. B&AITHWAITS. 
3tfl, Camosn Road, 
Msi mm lA, tfikf tils. 

* Joseph Sturge. 
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ELIAS HICKS. 
Born 1748 — Died 1830 — Aged Eighty-two Years. 

Pencil Drawing 4x3 in. Engraving 4x3 in. 

Elias Hicks» son of John and Martha Hicks, was born 
on the 19th of the 3rd month, 1748, in the township of 
Hempsteadp in Queen's County, on Long Island, North 
America. His parents were descended from reputable 
families, and sustained a good character among their 
friends and those who knew them. His father was a 
grandson of Thomas Hicks, of whom Samuel Bownas 
makes honourable mention in his Journal, and by whom 
he was much comforted and strengthened when im- 
prisoned, through the envy of George Keith, at Jamaica, 
on Long Island Neither of his parents were members 
in strict fellowship with any religious society, until some 
little time before his birth. His father was at that period 
united in fellowship with Friends ; but as his residence 
was mostly at some distance from meeting, and in a neigh- 
bourhood where stiy few Friends lived, E. Hicks' associates, 
when young, were chiefly among those of other religions 
persuasions, or, what was still worse for him, among those 
who made no profession of religion at all. This exposed 
him to much temptation, but he early felt the operation 
of Divine grace, checking and reproving him for lightness 
and vanity. When about eleven years of age his mother 
was removed by death. 

About the seventeenth year of his age he was appren- 
ticed to learn the trade of a house carpenter and joiner. 
His master, though considered an orderly man, and who 
attended Friends' meetings, was }ret in an eager pursuit 
after temporal riches^ and was but little use to him for 
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religious improvement During this period his leisure 
hours were occupied in reading the Scriptures, in which 
he took considerable delight, and which tended to real 
profit and religious improvement At the expiration of 
his apprenticeship he became more acquainted with Friends, 
and more regular in his attendance at meetings. 

About the twenty-third year of his age he married 
Jemima, daughter of Jonathan and Elizabeth Seaman, of 
Jericho, where he resided the remainder of his life. 

He first appeared in the Ministry about the twenty- 
seventh year of his age, and from this period his time and 
talents were devoted to the cause of his Divine Master, 
labouring diligently for its advancement, not only at home 
and in his own neighbourhood, but in most parts of North 
America, where there are settlements of Friends, and also 
in many places amongst those not of our Society. In 
declaring what he believed to be the counsel of God, he 
was bold and fearless, and his ministry, though unadorned 
with the embellishment of human learning, was clear and 
powerful. In argument he was strong and convincing, 
and his appeals to the experience and convictions of his 
hearers were striking and appropriate. He saw, and 
deeply lamented, the great departure of many in the 
Society of Friends from that plainness and simplicity, 
and that godly sincerity, which characterised it in the 
b^inning. Hence he felt himself called upon, under the 
influence of the love of the Gospel, to admonish his 
brethren in religious profession to rally to the ancient 
I standard ; the light of truth manifested in the heart, and 

to follow no man any farther than he should be found a 
follower of Christ He assailed the strongholds of super- 
stition and bigotry with great boldness, which sometimes 
alarmed the timid, and roused the prejudice of otherib 
Yet to the candid inquirer and sincere seeker after tnttli, 
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he breathed the language of encouragement, of consolation, 
and of comfort His great and primary concern was to 
draw the minds of the people to practical righteousness — 
from all outward dependence to the sure Foundation, the 
Rock of Ages, the Spirit of Truth, the Comforter, ^Christ 
within, the hope of glory." 

When his meetings were attended by a large concourse 
of persons of various denominations, the solemnity and 
stillness that prevailed were often very remarkable, re- 
minding us of the testimony of primitive Friends, that 
the power accompanying their Gospel labours so over- 
shadowed the assemblies, that truth reigned over all. 

Being deeply sensible of his own inability to promote 
the cause of truth and righteousness without Divine aid, 
he was engaged to dwell near the fountain of light and 
life, and to minister as this opened and gave ability. He 
was indeed an example of Christian humility, and emi- 
nently preserved from being elated by the applause of 
men, or depressed by their censure. Many were the 
exercises which he felt on account of the evils which 
abound in the world, and the oppressed condition of the 
African race excited his tenderest sympathy. Their 
cause engaged his earnest solicitude for the greater part 
of his life, and he was often led feelingly and powerfully 
to advocate it. We believe that many were convinced,, 
through his labours, of the cruelty and injustice of holding 
slaves in bondage. He bore for many years a faithful 
testimony against slavery by carefully abstaining from 
the use of articles which he believed to be produced by 
the labour of slaves. When at home, and not engaged in 
services more strictly of a religious character, he laboured 
diligently with his own hands, believing it the duty of all 
to be usefully employed in obtaining the necessaries of 
life ; and when acquired he acted as a steward under the 
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direction of the bountiful Giver, being restrained from 
using them for selfish gratification. In the various relations 
of life he was a bright example worthy of imitation ; he 
was an affectionate husband ; and as a father and guardian 
his concern for the moral and religious education of his 
children, and those placed under his care, was very great, 
that they might be brought up in the fear and admonition 
of the Lord. His tender sympathy was excited for the 
poor, to whom he was a kind and liberal friend, often 
supplying their necessities. It may be truly said of him, 
that he was a man fearing God and hating covetousness. 
He was a peace-maker, endeavouring^ both by precept 
and example, to promote harmony in his neighbourhood ; 
and in this respect he was very useful, his Christian de- 
portment having gained the confidence and affection of 
his neighbours. 

At a very advanced age he continued to labour in the 
Lord's vineyard, with the same fervent zeal, the same 
dedication of heart, for which he had been so eminently 
distinguished in the earlier stages of his life. Having 
been long taught in the school of Christ, and being deeply 
experienced in the things which concern our eternal well- 
being, he was well qualified to administer counsel and 
encouragement to others. 

His dedication to the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, his firmness in tlie support of those testimonies 
which he felt himself called upon to maintain, and his 
plainness in reproving unfaithfulness in others, and bearing 
testimony against every appearance of evil, gave offence 
to some ; yet none of these things moved him, neither 
counted he his life dear to himself, so that he might finish 
his course with joy* 

He was favoured with a good constitution, and in the 
decline of life was still actively engaged in the conoems 
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of society, and industriously employed in his temporal 
avocations. 

His mental powers continued strong and vigorous to 
the end of his labours. During his last illness, however, 
his mental faculties were occasionally obscured, yet he 
was at times enabled to give satisfactory evidence to 
those around him that all was well, and that he felt 
nothing in the way. 

He quietly passed from the trials of time, we doubt 
not, to receive the reward of righteousness, on the 27th 
of the 2nd month, 1830, at his residence in Jericho, Long 
Island, North America, in the eighty-second year of his 
age. 

Taken from the "Journal of Elias Hicks," published in 1832, 
and from the " Memorial of Jericho Monthly Meeting, 1830." 

Emanuel Howitt (a brother of the late William Howitt), 
travelling through the United States in the year 18 19, 
attended a meeting at which Elias Hicks was expected 
to be present, and thus speaks of him in his book, ** A 
Tour through the United States : " — 

** His appearance is simple, old-fashioned, and patriar- 
chal, and he pours forth in his public discourses, in an 
astonishing and animated flow of plain, but powerful and 
penetrating language, a train of argument that lightens, 
and sentiment that warms, upon whatever it touches." 

A writer in the dntury Magazhu (February 1887) says : 
" Elias Hicks is described as having been one of tall and 
most shapely form, with black eyes that blazed at times 
like meteors, • • . with an inner, apparently inexhaustible 
fund of volcanic passion ; . • • tenderness blended with a 
curious remorseless primness, as of some surgeon operating 
on a beloved patient Hearing such men sends to the 
winds all the books and formulas^ and polished speaking 
and rules of oratory.** 
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It is obvious that the foregoing accounts have been 
written by persons whose reh'gious sentiments were in 
accord with those of Elias Hicks, but his ministry and 
personal influence had grievous results on the Unity of 
the Society of Friends in America, to which the following 
extract makes allusion : — 

"The contemporaries of Elias Hicks speak of him as a 
man of prepossessing appearance, good natural abilities, 
and an ardent temperament, with a considerable command 
of language and fluency of speech ; yet more conspicuous 
for boldness of assertion than for solid information and 
depth of knowledge. For many years he had occupied 
the station of a Minister in his own meeting, and travelled, 
in that capacity, in diflcrent parts. Having acquired a 
good deal of popularity as a preacher, his position had 
become one of no small influence, and for a time that 
influence appeared to be for good. But by degrees, and 
under the specious guise of high spirituality, the doctrines 
he preached in public, and sought to disseminate in private, 
became less and less scriptural, and, in the same propor- 
tion, more and more opposed to the recognised tenets of 
the Society of Friends. Heedless of the Christian care 
and judicious counsel of some of his friends, who watched 
over him with tenderness and love, he persisted in his 
divergent course, till at last the distinguishing facts and 
fundamental truths of Christianity — the deity and incar- 
nation, the atonement and intercession of Christ, togetlier 
with some other points — were either ignored in his ministry, 
or distorted and rejected. He gradually obtained many 
adherents, yet it was not till seven years afterwards (1827) 
that he and his followers effected a separation and distinct 
organisation, by which the religious community to which 
they had belonged lost nearly a third of its members.** ^ 

• a Seebohm in « William Forster's Life," vol. i., p. a^k 
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THE HOARE FAMILY, 

AS 
CONNECTED WITH FRIENDS. 

The founder of that branch of the ancient and very 
large Hoare family, which became associated with Friends, 
went over to Ireland from the ancestral home in Devon- 
shire, during the Commonwealth, as an officer in Crom- 
well's army, and in reward for distinguished service 
obtained large grants of land in county Cork. His second 
son, Joseph, became convinced of Friends' principles. 
He was engaged in business as a merchant and banker 
in the city of Cork. His Uncle James held a Govern- 
ment appointment at the Mint, and established a bank 
at the sign of the Golden Bottle, Cheapside, — now the 
well-known bank of Messrs. Hoare, in Fleet Street, 
to which it was subsequently removed, and this James 
Hoare, its founder, was banker to Oliver Cromwell. 
Joseph Hoare (the nephew who joined Friends) 
prospered greatly in his outward circumstances, and 
amassed considerable wealth. He was four times 
married. He died 14th of the loth month, 1729, and 
with his four wives lies buried in Friends' burial ground, 
Roche's Road, Evergreen Road, Cork. By his third wife 
Margaret, who was a daughter of Edward Satterthwaite, 
a merchant resident at Townend, in Colthouse, Lancashire, 
Joseph Hoare had two sons, the elder of whom died 
young. The younger, whose name was Samuel, removed 
from Cork to London, and is the subject of the succeeding 
notice. 
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SAMUEL HOARE. 
Born 1716 — Died 1796 — ^Aged Eighty Years. 

For Portrait see Picture of Gractclmrch Street Meeting. 

Samuel Hoare, second son of Joseph and Margaret 
Hoare {tt^e Sattcrthwaite), was born in Cork the 20th 
of the 9th month, 17 16. He removed from Cork to 
London, and became a very eminent merchant of that 
city, having his place of business firstly in Cateaton 
Street, and afterwards in Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
He was married on the 19th of the 2nd month, 1744, to 
Grizcll Gumell, daughter of Jonathan Gumell, of Ealing, 
and Grizell, his wife, who was a daughter of John Wilmer. 
Samuel Hoare was in partnership with his father-in-law 
Jonathan Gurnell ; and their mercantile transactions in 
connection with the Portuguese trade are understood to 
have suffered severely in consequence of the earthquake 
at Lisbon in 17s 5* But they afterwards extended their 
business connections all over Europe, and prospered so, 
that Samuel Hoare, who was highly esteemed as a good 
and honourable man, made a large fortune. In 1748 
(four years after his marriage) he went to reside at a 
house in Paradise Row, Stoke Newington. He continued 
throughout life a member of the Society of Friends, and 
is one of those represented in the picture of Gracechurch 
Street Meeting, sitting on the side seat nearest the gallery. 
His wife Grizell is the woman Friend in the dark plain 
dress, on their side seat, and below her, dressed alike, are 
their three daughters: Margaret^ who married Joseph 
Woods, merchant of White Hart Court, and became the 
mother of a large family circle, and was the authoress of 
the Journal that bears her name ; Sarah^ who married 
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Thomas Bradshaw, linen manufacturer, of county Antrim, 
Ireland, and has left many descendants ; Grisell^ who 
married Wilson Birkbeck, of Norwich and London, as his 
second wife, and subsequently to his decease became the 
third wife of "William Allen. 

Margaret Hoare (the mother) died the 7th of the 
1 2th month, 1802, and was buried at Winchmore Hill. 
Her husband, Samuel Hoare, had died at his residence at 
Stoke Newington six years previously, viz., on the 30th 
of the 8th month, 1796, and both are buried at Winch- 
more Hill. The following tribute to S. Hoare's memory 
was inserted in the Gentkmatfs Magazine of that year : 
* Always uniform and consistent in his conduct ; strict and 
steady, but neither bigoted nor troublesome, with his strict 
adherence to the principles of his sect; of the most 
irreproachable intq^ty ; always ready to assist and serve 
the poor, without regarding their religious sentiments ; 
plain, unassuming, and unostentatious, always more in- 
clined to withdraw from, than to push himself into, public 
notice; a man whom nobody had anything to say 
against"* 



SAMUEL HOARE. 

Born 175 i — Died 1825 — ^Aged Seventy-four 

Years. 

Photograph 6x4 i^^' 

Samuel HoarEi of Hampstead, second son of Samuel 
Hoare, of Stoke Newington, was born 27 th of the 
5th month, 175 1. He was long known as exercising 
great hospitality at his residence at Hampstead. He 
encouraged literary pursuitSp and was often visited by 
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Crabbe the poet, also Coleridge, Campbell, Joanna Baillie, 
Bowles, and others. He married, 1 5th of the 5 th month, 
1776, Sarah Gumey, daughter of Samuel Gumey, of 
Norwich and London, who was a son of Joseph Gumeyp 
of Keswick, Norwich. She died 3 1 stof the I st month, 1 783. 
aged 26. He married, secondly, 17th of the 6th month, 
1 788, Hannah, daughter of Henry Sterry,of Hatton Garden, 
London, who died 21st of the ist month, 1856, aged 86 
years. Samuel Hoare became a partner in the banking 
firm of Barnett, Hill, Bamett, and Hoare, of Lombard 
Street After being for some time in an invalid state 
of health, he died 13th of the 7th month, 1825, 

and was, like his father, buried at Friends' burial ground, 
Winchmore Hill. 

Samuel Hoare had a younger brother Jonathan (bom 4th 
of the I ith month, 1752, died 14th of the 7th month, 1825, 
aged 73 years). He married 19th ofthe 6th month, 1783, 
Sarah, daughter of Thomas Beswick. They had only one 
daughter, who died unmarried at the ageof twenty-two years. 
He succeeded his father as a merchant in London, and had 
John Harman, grandson of Jonathan Guraell, as a partner. 
He resided at Stoke Newington, where, about 1 801, he 
built himself a large house, called Newington Park House, 
but now known as Clissold Park House. It was designed 
for him by a nephew, Joseph Woods, who was an archi- 
tect of some eminence. This mansion stands beautifully 
situate in large grounds, of more than fifty acres in extent, 
through which the New River flows in a winding course. 
Jonathan Hoare sold the property during his lifetime to 
Thomas Gudgeon, and after his decease his widow retired 
to live at a house in Paradise Row. Subsequently the 
property became, by purchase, in 1 8 1 4, the property of 
the Crawshay family, into which the Rev. Augustus 
Qissold had married, and their residence in the manaioa 
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for many 3rears gave to it the present name of Clissold 
House and Park, which Property the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners now (1888) possess, but it is hoped it 
may become by purchase from them a " public park for 
the use of the people for ever.** It is remarkable for its 
fine growths of forest trees, that testify to the taste in 
planting of Jonathan Hoare its original owner ; and some 
fine specimens of weeping thorns in the Grounds are con- 
sidered as remnants of the time when Stoke Newington 
was a wood, as its name Stoke implies. 



SAMUEL HOARE. 
Born 1783 — Died 1847 — ^Aged Sixty-four Years. 

No Portrait 

Samuel Hoare, of Hamptead Heath House, and of 
Cromer, in Norfolk, was son of Samuel and Sarah Hoare 
{n/e Gumey), and was bom i6th of ist month, 1783. 
He was partner in the banking firm of Bamett, Hoare's, 
62, Lombard Street He was married 24th of the 1 2th 
month, 1806, in Tasborough Meeting to Louisa Gurncy 
(his cousin), a daughter of John Gumey, and sister of 
Elizabeth Fry, who thus alludes to the wedding as '' a wtry 
serious and interesting time to us all, my father, all of us 
eleven, my husband, and Samuel Hoare. The meeting 
was very solemn, and did to me sweetly license them in 
their solemn engagement ; it was like a seal to it There 
was testimony upon testimony and blessing upon blessing, 
from the ministers present ; and, what was better than all 
to me, a sweet covering over the meeting. All appeared 
unity and lov^ rather remarkable to see so large a family 
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all SO nearly sympathising and closely united." Samuel 
Hoare, in the course of his life, took a ver>^ active and 
important part in the subject of prison discipline. His 
decease occurred on the 26th of the 12th month, i847» 
and he was buried at Hendon churchyard, where his wife» 
Louisa Hoarc, who died after a rather lingering illness, 
the 6th of the 9th month, 1836, had also been interred. 
Their eldest son, Samuel Hoare, who was born 1st of the 
1 2th month, 1807, had died before his parents, on 27th 
of loth month, 1833. He had married Catherine Edwards 
Hankinson, daughter of Archdeacon Hankinson, of 
Norwich, who after his decease became the wife of the 
Arctic navigator, the celebrated Captain Parry. 

Most of these particulars have been taken from an elaborate work 
on the " Early History and Genealogy of the Families of Here and 
Hoare,** compiled and published by Edward Hoare, 1883, which 
has been kindly lent for the purpose by Samuel Woods. 



THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 
Born 1798 — Died 1866 — Aged Sixty-seven Years. 

Portrait in Crayon 10X8 i«. 

Thomas Hodgkin was born on the 17th August, 1798, 
at Pentonvillc, London. His parents were members of 
the Society of Friends, of which body he himself remained 
through life an earnest and consistent member, whikt 
remarkably free from all trace of sectarian narrowness. 
After completing his classical and mathematical educa* 
tion (wholly under private tuition) he studied chemistry^ 
both practically and theoretically, under William Allen, 
F.R.S., the well-known philanthropist and natural philoso- 
pher. From an early age he took great interest in 
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natural science and in medicine — the latter not for 
its own sake only, but because he regarded it as the 
best passport for a traveller in all nations, and with 
all races of civilised, and uncivilised man. He after- 
wards studied anatomy, surgery, and medicine — firstly, 
at Guy's Hospital ; secondly, at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards at the medical schools of Paris, 
Rome, and Vienna. He graduated at Edinburgh in 
1823, and having completed his foreign medical studies, 
commenced practice in London in or about 1824. Whilst 
this private practice was forming, he (from strong attach- 
ment to his first medical school and from zeal in patho- 
logical discovery) connected himself with the clinical 
courses of Guy's Hospital and with its Museum, of the 
pathological department of which he may be considered 
as virtually the founder. He was appointed Official 
Curator of this Museum, and Demonstrator of Morbid 
Anatomy. Whilst holding these offices he delivered an 
important course of lectures on ^ Morbid Anatomy," 
which he afterwards published. Various original dis- 
coveries of his own marked this period of his labour ; 
and he was the chief auxiliary of Dr. Bright in those 
researches which resulted in the discovery of the disease 
which is generally known as the Morbus Brig/UL He 
was an earnest medical reformer, and took a very active 
part in the endeavours used to obtain the throwing open 
of the Faculty of Medicine in London to the graduates 
of other universities than those at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin ; in fact, to make the path to professional eminence 
in the Metropolis as accessible to the Dissenter as the 
Churchman. Whilst thus engaged, the College of 
Physicians offered him, as a personal tribute to his talent 
and zeal, the then extremely rare honour of a fellowship^ 
although he possessed only an Edinburgh degree. A 
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sensitiveness, perhaps an over-sensitiveness of mind, in- 
duccd him to decline this honour, lest its acceptance 
should be r^^rded as a betrayal of his less fortunate 
coadjutors in the movement, who would have still re- 
mained outside. 

On the establishment of the University of London in 
1836, his was amongst the first names selected for, and 
included in, the original charter as members of the Senate, 
a nomination made by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, entirely unsolicited by himself or his 
friends ; and he continued to occupy this post till death. 
He possessed considerable facility and elegance in Latin 
prose composition, both on scientific and on general 
subjects ; a circumstance which, added to his accurate 
knowledge of French, and fluency in its use, greatly 
facilitated his intercourse with men of science on the 
continent Indeed, it was often remarked that his medical 
reputation was even more European than English. We 
have mentioned that his early taste for medicine was 
connected with the qualifications which it confers upon the 
traveller in foreign lands. But this very interest in foreign 
travel sprang originally from the desire (the passion, we 
might also say) to afford aid as well as sympathy to the 
uncivilised and the oppressed races of his fellow-men. 
Before he was ten years of age the recitals which he 
heard and the narratives which he read of the exertions 
of the Society of Friends to civilise the red men of the 
American wilderness (whom civilised man had driven 
back gradually from the Atlantic seaboard to the centre, 
as he has since done to the extreme west of that vast 
continent), stirred within him. an unquenchable sense of 
wrong, and an undying thirst to resist and redress it He 
watched the progress of the simple, yet unwearied efforts 
of his fellow-members in favour of many Indian tribes 
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with great interest, and continued through life to be well 
** posted up ** (to' use an American phrase) with all the 
facts of this arduous but disappointing work. He joined 
with Sir T. F. Buxton in forming the Aborigines' Protection 
Society in 1838; and when, in the first instance, the 
Niger expedition withdrew a considerable portion of Sir 
T. F. Buxton's special attention from the general question 
of the protection of the Aborigines, and when subsequently 
his declining strength, and eventually his death, deprived 
them altogether of the benefit of his labours, Dr. 
Hodgkin became, and continued thenceforward until his 
death, the chief support of this very interesting Society. 
His labour was ceaseless in attending its committees 
and general meetings — in keeping up a world-wide corre- 
spondence both with the oppressed themselves, with those 
who were capable of affording information or relief, in 
the preparation of memorials to our own and other 
Governments on their behalf, in personal interviews with 
the Colonial Secretary for the time being, and the various 
officials of his department, and with governors going 
out to colonies including or bordering on Aboriginal 
tribes. Nor must his connection with the Royal 
Geographical and the Ethnological Societies be for- 
gotten ; although upon his labours in these departments 
of scientific research it is not in our power to dwell 
(He was, in conjunction with Dr. Pritchard, the founder 
of the Ethnological Society.) 

He undertook two journeys to Palestine with Sir 
Moses Montefiore as his attendant physician, and also 
with the view of assisting in various schemes of benevo- 
lence, more especially designed for the benefit of the 
Jewish people. He also repeatedly accompanied that 
generous and philanthropic Israelite in other journeys, 
including an arduous one to Morocco in 1864, for the 
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purpose of an interview with the Emperor, which was 
crowned with remarkable success, in procuring the release 
of several Jewish prisoners, and estabh'shing liberty of 
conscience, both for Jews, and indirectly for Gentiles also, 
in that Mahommcdan empire. It was on the second 
of the above-mentioned journeys to Palestine that his 
lamented decease took place. No sketch of his character 
would be complete which omitted to notice his widely 
diffused and genial, though simple, hospitality. His 
house was a rendezvous for representatives from almost 
every nation under heaven ; and though this was oc- 
casionally taken advantage of by men who were unworthy 
to share his friendship, we have reason to know that 
in many other instances it was the means both of bringing 
unappreciated merit into notice, and of promoting a kindly 
feeling towards England in the hearts of foreigners. 

In 1 8 50 he married Sarah Frances Scaife, who sur- 
vived him about nine years. 

Though a loyal and true-hearted Englishman, Dr. 
Hodgkin was a warm friend of America and the Americans ; 
and he shared the interest of their genuine philanthropists 
not only in the red but in the black inhabitants of their 
country. He was from the first a warm supporter of the 
infant Republic of Liberia, and of the scheme for facili- 
tating its colonisation by liberated negroes from the 
United States. This brought him at times into collision 
with some of the abolitionists of the Northern States, 
by whom the project was at that time opposed. But 
when the conflict between slavery and freedom finally 
culminated in the civil war, all minor differences of opinion 
ceased, and the whole sympathy of his ardent nature was 
given to the North, and to the extinction of slaveiy from 
the American soil ; followed by its appropriate result, a 
liberal co-operation in the work of the Freedmen's Aid 
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on both sides of the Atlantic Indeed, some 
of the earliest meetings of the English Freedmen's Aid 
Society were held in his house, and that important move- 
ment may be said to have been founded under his roof. 

Sanitary questions occupied a large place in his 
researches and labour, and the last night which was spent 
in his own dwelling before starting for the East was in 
part devoted to the preparation of a long and thoughtful 
letter on the dwellings of the poor in and about London, 
which afterwards appeared in the Martiing Star^ 4th Aprils 
1866. A list of his medical and scientific works and 
minor publications would claim a place in a medical or 
scientific journal rather than in the columns of a news- 
paper. They were, however, very numerous. 

In addition to the foregoing, it may be stated that 
he was for many years the trusted physician of the family 
of the late ex-king of the French, by whom he was much 
esteemed and valued. His love of justice to all, his 
courageous championship of any who had causelessly 
suffered wrong, or were the objects of popular odium, 
formed a striking feature in his character. 

For some time previous to his decease Dr. Hodgkin 
occupied the position of an Elder in his own Monthly 
Meeting. It was with difficulty that he was prevailed 
upon to accept the appointment, his humble views of 
himself leading him to shrink from any position which 
might seem to imply an assumption of more than he 
believed to belong to him. His diligence and consistency 
as a member of a Christian Church were blended with 
a uniform charity, which ever disposed him to put the 
most favourable construction upon the conduct of others. 
Notwithstanding his multiplied engagements, he fulfilled 
for many years the duties of Clerk to bis own Monthly 
Meeting; and unless prevented by sickness or absence from 
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home, it was rare indeed for his accustomed place to be 
vacant at our religious meetings, either on First days» or 
in the middle of the week. Very sweet and instructive is 
the impression left amongst his fellow-members, and 
many more who knew and loved him, of his simple and 
unaflccted piety, bearing its own evidence of the source 
from whence it came, and of his constant desire to ascribe 
all to the unmerited kindness and love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord ; with an ever-deepening sense of the 
meaning of the words, " Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to His mercy He 
saved us." 

Taken from the Mor$iing Star, and The Friend, 1866. 

He died at Jaffa, the 4th of the 4th month, 1866, z^goi 
nearly 68 years, and it is a satisfaction to know that, 
although so far from home, his last days were spent under 
the roof of Assaad Y. Kayat, the British Consul at Jaffa, 
a Syrian Christian. 

He was buried in the suburbs of that city, in a burial 
ground from which, as also from the reputed residence 
of Simon the Tanner, there is a wide view of the 
Mediterranean, and the place of the interment is marked 
by a memorial obelisk of polished red: granite, which 
has been erected to his memory by his friend, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, bearing an inscription in testimony to* the 
philanthropic character of this eminent physician, with a 
Latin motto, adapted from the well-known line in 
Terence : — 

" Homo sum humani, nihil a me alienum puto,'* 

which has been rendered. ** I am a man. and nought that 
human is. to me can be indifrerent** 
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JOHN HODGKIN. 

Born 1800— Died 1875 — Aged Seventy-five 

Years. 

Portrait in Crayoti^ 20 X 1 5 in. 

John Hodgkin, son of John and Elizabeth Hodgkin, 
was bom at Pentonville (London) in the year 1800. 
He and his brother Thomas, afterwards so well known 
as Dr. Hodgkin, were brought up at home. Both were 
bright and intelligent boys, and well repaid the labour 
bestowed on their education by their father (himself 
engaged in private teaching), and by other instructors. 
But though the intellectual result of home education 
was so satisfactory in their case, John Hodgkin's own 
judgment in after life was decidedly in favour of at 
least some years of school training, and he was often 
heard to say that he thought it mistaken kindness to 
send a full-grown man to take his share in the conflict 
of life, untaught to endure hardness in the bracing 
atmosphere of a school. 

He chose the law for his profession, and studied for 
some years in the chambers of George Harrison, an 
eminent conveyancer, himself a member of the Society 
of Friends. 

Here the thoroughness of his previous work, joined 
to his clear and accurate habits of thought, caused him 
to take a high place, and he was soon spoken of as 
^ Harrison's most promising pupil." It may be remarked 
here, that throughout his professional life he was con- 
spicuous for the pains which he took in teaching the 
science^ as well as practising the ar/, of law. His list 
of pupils was generally a long one. Often he had to 
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turn away applications for admission to which he felt 
that he could not do justice ; and when his own work 
was pressing most heavily upon him, he generally con- 
trived to spend an hour daily in reading and discussing 
some legal text-book with his pupils. He was called 
to the bar of Lincoln's Inn in the year 1825, and sprang 
almost at once into a large conveyancing practice. 

In the twenty-ninth year of his age he married 
Elizabeth Howard (daughter of Luke and Mariabella 
Howard)i and settled at Bruce Grove, Tottenham, where 
he lived for the next twenty-eight years, — ^years of many 
changes, and some of deep sorrows. 

He was one of whom it may be said that the 
development of the Divine life in his soul was as of 
the seed springing and growing up thou knowcst not 
how ; but undoubtedly the clear powerful ministry of 
William Forster, and the conversation and writings of 
Joseph John Gumey, were of great use in moulding 
his religious convictions. 

The six years which followed his marriage were years 
of almost unclouded happiness and increasing outward 
prosperity. Probably almost the only trouble of this 
period came to him from the so-called *' Beacon G>ntro- 
versy" arising from the publication, by Isaac Crewdson, 
of his " Beacon," to warn modem Friends against what 
he considered the deficiencies on some doctrinal points 
•of the writings of the early Friends. 

The result of this controversy was to carry off into 
other religious communities a large number of John 
Hodgkin's oldest friends and family connections. He 
did not, we believe, approve of all the measures adopted 
towards the dissentients, and his affection for those who 
were his near relatives was never interrupted by their 
increasing divergence of views ; but his own line of 
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duty seemed clearly marked out for him, to remain in 
the Society in which he had been bom, and to serve 
Christ there. 

We believe that it was early in the year 1836 that 
he first spoke in one of our meetings. 

He felt at the time that he was making his choice 
between two modes of life. On this side, professional 
advancement and renown, possibly political distinction ; 
on that, the being ** accounted a fool for Christ's sake." 
He made the choice of Moses, and never regretted his 
decision. 

Only a few weeks before he yielded to his conviction 
of duty his wife had died, after an illness of three days, 
leaving him with five little motherless children, the 
youngest of whom was soon laid in its mother's grave. 

After an interval of about two years his gift in the 
Ministry was officially recognised by his fellow-members, 
and he was recorded by Tottenham Monthly Meeting. 

In the thirty- seven years of his ministerial life he 
travelled much in the exercise of his gift. His first visit 
was to the Quarterly Meeting of Lincolnshire. After- 
wards the Eastern Counties, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Warwickshire, and many other English meetings were 
visited by him. In 1845 he travelled among the 
Friends in the south of France; in 1847 he visited 
Ireland ; in 1 86 1 America. 

His ministry was remarkable for its union of intel- 
lectual force and richness, with what we do not shrink 
from calling its baptising power. 

It may, perhaps, be mentioned here, for the sake of 
those who never heard him in his vigour, that till the 
last few years of his life he had a voice of singular 
strength and clearness ; and that under the pressure of 
religious feeling he generally exerted almost its full 
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power. The result was sometimes an apparent waste 
of vocal energy ; but on the other hand, deaf persons 
(of whom there is often a larger number in the congre- 
gation than we are aware of), not unfrequently said to 
him, " Wc thank thee for speaking so loud ; thou art the 
only Minister in the meeting whom we always hear." 

His discourses were each one an organic whole, 
coherent in all its parts, and capable of being remem- 
bered long after by the hearers. But, on the other 
hand, they were very far from being mere appeals to 
the intellectual faculties. The following entry in his 
diary on the 20th of nth month, 1864 (enumerating 
the heads of his morning sermon), is typical of his 
Christian teaching, — " The duty of praise is obvious, yet 
how little fulfilled. Easy to praise for the power, the 
wisdom, and goodness of God ; but we are to give 
thanks at the remembrance of His Itolincss. How can 
we do so, whilst that holiness stands in array against 
us ? Only by experiencing His pardon^ through Christ 
Then wc can use the language of the 103rd Psalm, 
' Bless the Lord, O my soul,' etc. But we are not 
only to offer praise, but to 'order our conversation 
aright,' to know Christ's righteousness, both imputed and 
imparted, — to know Him as an Almighty Saviour. A 
consistent life to follow, but again and again the need 
of 'Lord, be merciful to me a sinner/" 

The pressure of religious, combined with professional 
work, was very heavy during the five years which 
followed his acknowledgment as a Minister ; and his 
friends watched, with anxiety, the constant state of ten- 
sion in which his mind was kept thereby. In 1843 
he had a severe attack of brain fever, accompanied by 
other alarming symptoms, and for several days his life 
was despaired of by his physicians. He himself had a 
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conviction that he should recover ; and closely con- 
nected with this conviction was the belief, that the life 
thus given back to him was to be spent more exclu- 
sively in the service of Christ than had as yet been 
the case. His wife (he had a few months previously 
married Ann Backhouse, of Darlington) heartily en- 
couraged him to make the sacrifice, which he believed 
to be called for at his hands ; and thus, at the early age 
of forty-three, and in the full tide of professional success, 
he retired from practice at the bar, and gave himself 
up to preaching the Gospel. 

His time, however, was not wholly occupied with 
directly religious work. Much — some of his friends 
thought too much~-of the semi-secular work connected 
with the Meeting for Sufferings was laid upon his willing 
shoulders ; and at the time of the great Irish famine he 
engaged with characteristic thoroughness in two projects 
for the good of Ireland — the improvement of the fisheries 
on the west coast, and the introduction of new forms of 
process for the sale of heavily encumbered estates. 

In the first of these enterprises he and his coadjutors 
were defeated by the ignorance and obstinancy of those 
whom they wished to benefit The second was more 
successful He had the satisfaction of seeing the Encum* 
bertd Estates BUl^ which he had had some share in pre- 
paring, and much in advocating, passed by Parliament, 
and become the means of removing many of the worst 
features in the economic condition of the sister island. 
A religious visit which he paid to Friends in Ireland in 
the year 1 847 deepened his interest in the welfare of that 
countiy, and was, we believe, made a means of blessing 
to the hearts of many there who had not before fully ap« 
pfeciated the freedom and happiness of the Christian life. 

In the London Yearly Meeting he occupied a position 
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somewhat resembling that of his older and much-honoured 
friend Samuel Tuke. Like him he was, by the natural 
constitution of his mind, much less of an advocate than 
a judge. He seldom spoke early in a discussion, but 
when a subject had been well debated, and the clerk was 
beginning to get anxious as to how *' the sense of the 
meeting " would emerge from the apparent chaos of pro- 
positions and counter-propositions, he would rise, and in 
a few weighty and well-considered words would frequently 
guide the meeting to the right decision. During two 
years in succession of the Yearly Meeting, 1850 and 1851, 
he occupied, by the desire of his friends, the important 
position of its Clerk, which proved, however, too severe a 
strain on his nervous temperament to be repeated another 
year. 

In 1845 he was left a second time a widower, and in 
1850 he married a third time, Elizabeth Haughton, of 
Carlow. He removed in 1858 from the neighbourhood 
of London, and took up his abode at Lewes, at his 
mother's (Elizabeth Rickman's) old home, where many of 
her relations (his chief companions in early life) still 
resided. 

It was to him almost an awful sacrifice which he had 
to make when, at the age of sixty-one, he believed himself 
called upon to leave his wife and children and happy 
home and preach the Gospel in America. Though not 
an especially bad sailor, he had a peculiar aversion to 
travelling by sea ; so much so that when he had once 
crossed the Atlantic he was heard to say that nothing 
but the fact that his wife and children were in England 
would ever have induced him to re-cross it 

He was enabled to minister acceptably to the wants of 
hb brethren, then sorely distressed and perplexed by the 
outbreak of the great dvil war. 
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His especial gift of sympathy with the young was, we 
believe, much appreciated by his American friends. 

He was permitted to return to his family in peace, and 
thirteen years more of quiet happiness and usefulness 
were granted to him at home and among his friends. 
He continued to be greatly blessed in the diligent exercise 
of his gifts as a Minister, and no one in that station was 
better known or more appreciated throughout the whole 
Society. 

In the 1 2th month of 1874 he went to Bournemouth, 
where he had fixed to spend the winter. He had only 
been there a week, and on account of the inclemency of 
the weather had had no opportunity of enjo3ring the 
beauty of the place, when, on the morning of the 1 6th of 
the 1 2th month, he was seized with paralysis. 

All through his illness, prolonged during many months, 
whenever his bodily condition allowed somewhat of the 
brightness of his mind to appear, there was abundant 
expression of his perfect faith and hope, and entire sub- 
mission to the will of God. 

In the midst of his distress — ^partly mental and partly 
bodily — ^he could say, " It is not the soul's distress, my 
soul is at rest ; no distress there — all peace, quietness, 
confidence. I know whom I have believed, and that He 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.** 

He died at Bournemouth on the 3rd of 7th month, 
1875, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, a recorded 
Minister about thirty-seven years. The funeral took place 
at Winchmore Hill on the 8th of the same month« 

Taken from the Annual Moniior for 1876, with some variations. 
See also TesUmooies for same year. 

An interesting incident connected with the accidental 
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meeting of John Hodgkin and D'Aubigne during one of 
his journeys to Switzerland shows how our friend's culti- 
vated mind, his Christian aflection, and fervent piety, 
had made its impress on the celebrated historian of the 
Reformation, who himself has thus described what occurred 
as they took leave of one another at the parting of the 
ways : — " In 1 846, after the Evangelical Alliance had 
closed its sittings in London, I left the baths of Allisbrum 
and went into the Grisons to see some friends. On the 
steamboat of the Lake of Zurich I found myself in the 
midst of strangers, but I soon noticed two persons whom 
I took to be Quakers. I believed there would be doubtless 
between them and me some points of friendly relation. 
I addressed them, and soon found in them two Christians 
— sincere, enlightened, lively. We travelled together two 
or three days, and we enjoyed, all that time, true Christian 
union. I remember well the time of our parting ; we 
were on the mountain, not far from the beautiful convent 
of PfefTers. To the right the path descended to the 
Grisons and the Via Mala ; to the left a road opened 
towards the Tyrol. My course was along the first, my 
friends were to take the other. We were in the deep 
gully of a ravine ; a mountain stream falling behind us 
crossed our road, and then made a second fall immediately 
below. Some boulders of rock, rolled together without 
order, formed a sort of bridge. We were seated on these 
stones. One of the Friends, who had been an advocate, 
and who was a Minister in his community, grasped my 
hand at the moment when we were about to part, and, 
without saying a word, knelt down on one of the large 
fragments of rock. I knelt down beside him. After 
some moments of profound silence, during which no sound 
was heard but the calm and majestic fall of the waters^ 
my friend began to pour forth his soul unto God He 

24 
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prayed for me as if he had been one of my oldest friends 
or my own brother. I had unfolded to him some of the 
wounds of my own heart ; he asked the Lord to heal 
them. I have seldom enjoyed an hour of such entire 
Christian union.* We rose and parted. I passed rapidly 
down the mountain on the side of Crettignon, following 
the guide who carried my bag. * Strange/ I said, ' these 
Friends, these brothers, with whom I have had such sweet 
union, could not have shared in the Evangelical Alliance 
of London.' From that moment the desire, which I have 
ever cherished, that the Alliance should enlarge its basis, 
became stronger with me." 

" Evangelical Christendom.*' 

John Hodgkin's own account of this will be found in 
the succeeding number of the British Friaid to that from 
which this is taken (viz., I2th month, 1887, p. 302). 
There can be no doubt but that the Christian intercourse, 
so lively, yet so brief, between these two representative 
men, occurring so soon after a meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, aided in the ultimate admission of Friends to 
that Association, from which their non-use of the Ordi- 
nances had excluded them ; for, notwithstanding this, 
their principles were seen to be those of evangelical 
Christians. 
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DAVID HOLT. 
Born 1766 — Died 1846 — ^Aged Eighty Years. 

Engraving 6x4 iVi. 

In the " Records of Manchester " it appears that David 
Holt was at one time largely engaged in the manufacture 
of sewing cotton, for which he was justly celebrated. 

He was a surveyor of the highways, one of the com* 
missioners for widening Market Street, and took an active 
part in the founding of the Lancasterian Schools, and in 
the management of these and other benevolent institutions. 
In a tract published by him ('* Incidents in the Life of 
David Holt, including a sketch of some of the Philan- 
thropic Institutions of Manchester during a period of forty 
years," written by himself, and printed by John Harrison, 
Market Street, Manchester, 1843), he gives an account 
of his own connection with various charitable and useful 
undertakings, but furnishes no information as to his 
parentage or place of education. 

He died at his residence in York Street, Stretford New 
Road, Manchester, the 30th of the 5th month, 1846, at 
the age of 80 years, and was interred in Friends' burial 
ground. Mount Street, Manchester, on the 4th of the 6th 
month, 1846. 
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ISAAC TATEM HOPPER. 
Born 1771 — Died 1852 — ^Aged Eighty-one Years 

Engravings 4x3 ^V/./ and 5x4 <'»• 

Isaac Tatem Hopper was bom in Deptford Township 
West, New Jersey, America, on the 3rd of the 1 2th month, 
1771, of parents who were descended from Friends, and 
he himself joined the Society on his marriage with Sarah 
Tatum in 1795, who was already a member. He was 
of strong physique and most determined character, with 
extreme hatred of wrong, and profound sympathy for the 
oppressed, of which qualities the fugitive slaves had for 
many years full benefit, his memorials being filled with 
accounts of exciting adventures on their behalf, in reading 
which it is difficult to say whether they cause more sur- 
prise at the sagacity, originality, and judgment displayed, 
or the intrepidity and courage with which his well-laid 
plans were carried into execution. When Elias Hicks 
began to denounce the system of slavery and upbraid the 
lukewarm amongst Friends, he had an earnest coadjutor 
in Isaac T. Hopper, who also took a very active part in 
the lamentable separation that ensued, so that his philan- 
thropy was more conspicuous than his adhesion to any 
evangelical basis of belief. He had a large family, and 
never found his business engagements in Philadelphia to 
place him other than in a situation where all had to seek 
employment to sustain the household. The elder daughters 
kept a school Isaac T. Hopper had the affliction of losing 
the wife of his youth in her forty-seventh year, leaving him 
a widower, with a family of nine children ; and a second 
marriagei which followed some years after, made him 
eventually the father of four more. Some family matters 
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connected with property in Ireland, on which his second 
wife had claims, brought him, through a four months' visit 
there, into some acquaintance with Friends both in that 
country and England ; and the transparent sincerity of his 
character appeared to dispel, in some degree, unfavourable 
impressions his reh'gious views had raised of him before- 
hand. He visited Jordan's meeting-house with feelings 
of veneration, and records plucking grass and moss from 
the graves of Penn, Ellwood, and Pennington as memorials 
of his visit His strong Quaker feelings against any 
removal of his hat baffled the vergers in Westminster 
Abbey and other places, and with his republican boldness, 
he insisted, when being shown over the House of Lords, 
in seating himself on the royal throne, and as he asked 
of the embroidered hall-keeper whether he looked any- 
thing like majesty, was told he certainly filled the throne 
very respectably! Isaac T. Hopper was all his life a 
well-conditioned, comely man, extremely neat in his habits 
and dress, which latter was to the last that of a Friend 
of the early period, either in a suit of drab or brown. He 
was lively in conversation, and wherever he lived or wher- 
ever he went was sure to be noted for his manner and 
appearance. Many saw in his finely chiselled yet firmly 
set features a strong resemblance to Napoleon, which 
Joseph Buonaparte, then living in America, had him- 
self remarked. He was a great reader, especially of 
Friends' books, of which he had made a large collection. 
He considered discussions on theology undesirable, and 
greatly commended practical righteousness as, in his view, 
the sum and substance of religion. Eventually, Isaac T. 
Hopper's zeal against slavery led to a rupture between 
him and the Hicksite Yearly Meeting of New York. Yet 
he continued, though disowned, to occupy his accustomed 
seat in the meeting. His strength of constitution was 
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such, that at eighty he could say his eye was not dim nor 
his natural force abated ; neither had that advanced age 
made little or any change in the glossy darkness of his 
abundant hair. He oft reflected on the marvellous 
dangers and hair-breadth escapes he had known, and 
could say, ** Mercy and kindness have followed me thus 
far," and he had faith they would continue with him to 
the end. So it was, for, without a cloud, he passed away 
oo the 7th of the 5th month, 1852. 

On a plain block of granite at Greenwood cemetery is 
inscribed, underneath the name and age, — 

"Thou henceforth shall have a good man's calm, 
A great man's happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind." 



LUKE HOWARD, F-R.S. 
Born 1772 — Died 1864 — Aged Ninety-one Years. 

Plwtograph 12x10 in. 

Luke Howard, son of Robert and Elizabeth Howard, 
was bom in London, in the year 1772. He was sent, 
for seven years, to Thomas Huntley's school at Durford, 
in Oxfordshire, where, according to his own opinion 
expressed in later life, he learnt too much Latin grammar, 
and too little of anything else. Already the bent of his 
own natural inclination was towards science. His observ- 
ing e)re had begun to be attracted by the varying beauties 
of the cloud-streaked sky, and something doubtless of the 
same pleasure was thus ministered to him amid the low- 
land landscapes of Middlesex and Oxfordshire, which the 
ch&d of the mountaineer derives from his daily friendship 
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with the rocks and waterfalls of his home. He himself 
specified the Great Fog of 1783 (alluded to in Cowper's 
" Timepiece "), the marvellous meteoric appearances of 
that year, and its frequent magnificent displays of the 
Aurora Borealis, as having powerfully assisted in turning 
the energies of his boyish intellect towards meteorology. 

On leaving school, he was bound apprentice to Olive 
Sims, a chemist at Stockport. This place was then a 
dull little country town, with no manufactures and little 
trade, waking up to a hectic sort of animation on market 
days, and then relapsing into a six days' slumber. But 
the young apprentice went steadily forward with his quiet 
work of self-improvement, picking up for himself, after 
the hours of business, that knowledge of French, of 
botany, and of scientific chemistry which the all-absorbing 
Latin grammar had not allowed him previously to acquire. 
In the latter department he especially particularised the 
great efTcct produced upon him (and many of his con- 
temporaries) by the works of Lavoisier, which came to 
them, he said, " like sunrise after morning moonlight." 

With one of these contemporaries, a man in many 
respects like-minded with himself, the far-famed William 
Allen, he entered into partnership, in the year 1798, as a 
wholesale and retail chemist. To enable us to dispense 
with further reference to his business life, we may here 
state that after some years this partnership was amicably 
dissolved, W. Allen continuing to carry on the retail 
business at Plough Court, while the laboratory at Plaistow, 
which had always been under Luke Howard's especial 
care, fell to his portion. Both businesses still remain in 
the families of the respective partners. 

In the year 1 796 he married Mariabella Eliot, whose 
father and brother, each named John Eliot, were both of 
them, in their respective generations, well known and 
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useful members of the Society of Friends. For fifty-six 
years they trod the path of h'fe together, and an invaluable 
helpmeet he found in her. A reserved and diffident 
nature, and a childhood of singular loneliness, combined 
to render her somewhat inaccessible to ordinary acquaint- 
ance ; but she loved with great depth and great constancy, 
and in her whole character there was an amount of quiet 
strength, a steady balance in her judgment of men and 
things^ which peculiarly fitted her to be the life-long stay 
and counsellor of such a nature as his, in which a bright 
and vivid intellect was joined to a somewhat impulsive 
temperament 

They settled in London, but in the course of a few 
years removed to Plaistow, and from thence again to 
Tottenham, which place he continued to regard, more or 
less, as a home for the greater part of the remainder of 
his life. They had seven children, three sons and four 
daughters, all of whom, except the two eldest sons, were 
survived by both their parents. 

During his residence at Plaistow, he published the 
paper on the " Modifications of Clouds," upon which his 
reputation as a man of science chiefly rests. It was the 
result of these early boyish musings, enriched, as he him- 
self tells us, by the observations of many a walk or ride, 
morning and evening, to or from his day's work at the 
laboratory, and finally thrown into the form of a paper in 
order to meet the requirements of the Askesian Society, a 
little philosophical club to which both W. Allen and he 
belonged, and which, at its fortnightly meetings, demanded 
from each of its members, in turn, an essay on some 
scientific subject, or else the payment of a fine. Luke 
Howard's paper was read in the session 1802-3, and, 
being deemed worthy of a wide audience, was published 
in the latter year. In the year 1818 he published his 
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*' Climate of London/' which had previously appeared 
monthly in the Athenaum. It contains the collected 
records of his meteorological observations, commencing 
with the year 1806. In later life he published his 
" Lectures on Meteorology/* the " Baromctrographia,'* and 
the " Cycle of tlie Seasons/* but these works are hardly 
equal in value to his earlier performances. It has been 
well said of him, '* He was a pioneer in meteorology, and 
kept public attention directed to it as a science, by always 
himself treating it as such/* The mere mechanical ap- 
pliances which have been introduced since his day, by 
rendering observation more exact, have deprived some of 
his more elaborate theories of their value ; but the simple 
work of classification of the clouds, depending diiefly on 
a quick eye for form and colour, and on the possession of 
the philosophic habit of mind, still remains ; and all over 
the globe, wherever scientific observers are to be found, 
the clouds are still known by the names whereby he 
named them. His meteorological labours procured for 
him the position of F.R.S., and the friendship and corre- 
spondence of some of the most eminent savans of Europe ; 
yet never, probably, was science wooed more entirely for 
her own sake — never was there a more thorough ""labour 
of love " than that which he thus bestowed. A beautiful 
sunset was a real and intense delight to him ; he would 
stand at the window, change his position, go out of doors, 
and watch it to the last lingering ray. It was a gratifi* 
cation to him to find a sympathising admirer. Long after 
he ceased, from failing memory, to name the ""amis" 
or ** cumulus/' he would derive a mental feast from 
the gaze, and seemed to recognise old friends in their 
outlines. 

Acting under the influence of religious convictions, he 
i>egan, in* middle life, to speak as a Minister in the meet- 
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ings of Friends, and in the year 1 8 1 S he was recognised 
in that capacity. 

He was deeply interested in many of the religious and 
philanthropic enterprises commenced by that generation 
which founded the Bible Society and abolished the slave 
trade. He entered with especial ardour into a movement 
for raising subscriptions in England to alleviate the 
sufferings of the Germans in the two last campaigns of 
Napoleon which preceded his first abdication ; and his 
exertions on this behalf were gratefully acknowledged by 
several of the sovereign princes and free cities of 
Germany. 

Ackworth School was also a favourite object of interest 
with him ; and partly in order to be near to the scene of 
its operations, partly in order to retire from the pressure 
of London life and the fatigues of business, he purchased, 
in the year 1823, the Ackworth Villa estate, which was, 
for nearly the whole remainder of his life, his residence 
during the summer, as Tottenham generally was for the 
winter. 

Shortly after he had passed his sixtieth year, heavy and 
repeated afflictions befell him and his wife, in the loss of 
their youngest son and their only two remaining 
daughters. 

About this time (1836) also he underwent the grief 
(for such in his case it certainly was) of separation from that 
body of Christian believers with whom, up to this time, 
he had been in fellowship. It would serve no good 
purpose to recall here the many unhappy events connected 
with what was called the '' Beacon Controversy." 

He died at Bruce Grove, Tottenham, the 21st of 3rd 
month, 1864, in his ninety-second year, and his remains 
were interred in Winchmore Hill burial ground on the 
26tfa of the same month, many of his old friends joining 
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with his children and descendants In following them to 

the grave. 

The Friend, 5th month, 1864. For an account of his works, 
religious, scientific, and philanthropic, see Smith's " Catalogue of 
Friends' Books." 

Of Luke Howard's life at home, the following is from 
an American author: — 

'' I returned to-day from a visit to two of my friends, 
H. (i>., Luke Howard) and P. (i>., William Phillips) at 
Tottenham, a very pleasant village five miles from 
London, where, by the facilities of stage coaches, which 
pass to and from the city almost every half hour, and 
the pleasures of an agreeable neighbourhood, they enjoy 
all the advantages of the ** rus in urbe." H. is a chemist 
and meteorologist His practical observations in this last 
branch of physics are more judicious and important than 
those of any other observer whose registers I have seen. 
His remarks arc regularly published in one of the scientific 
journals. Science is indebted to him for the best, and, 
indeed, the only nomenclature of the clouds, adapted to 
practical use. He is publishing a work on the climate 
of London, that will throw* much light on this important, 
but still obscure, department of knowledge. Among his 
instruments is a clock of a curious construction. Besides 
keeping the time of day, it carries round, 09icc m a ytar^ 
a large circular plate, upon which is fixed a broad paper 
circle, accurately ruled for every day of the year, and 
against this paper a lead pencil is constantly pressed, 
marking out a line, which shows at any time, during the 
portion of the year that is elapsed, the exact state of the 
barometer for every day and hour ; hence it is a very 
accurate self-rq^tering weather-glass. The pencil moves 
only by the rise and fall of the mercury in the barometer, 
the plate being entirely moved by the clock machinery. 
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Only two of these clocks were made by the inventor ; one 

for the king, and that which I now allude ta" 

Griscoiii*8 " Yeaf in Europe," vol. L, p. 96. 

NOTB.— It used to require the mechanical skill of Ebenezer L. 
Simmons (of whom see Memoir in this collection) to properly clean 
and repair Luke Howard's clock. 



WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Born 1792 — Died 1879 — ^Aged Eighty-six 

Years. 

Portrait in Crayon 12 x \o in. 



MARY HOWITT- 

Born 1799 — Died 1888 — Aged nearly Eighty- 
nine Years. 

Portrait in Crayon 12 x 10 in. 

William Howttt, a popular writer and poet, was born 
in 1795 at Heanor, Derbyshire, where the Howitts had 
long been settled. His mother and father being members 
of the Society of Friends, William was brought up, with 
his brothers, in the faith of that sect, and educated at the 
local school of the Society [Ack worth School]. What 
he thus learned was supplemented by studies in natural 
science and modem literature and languages ; and his 
leisure, spent in the woods and by the brook, fostered that 
love of nature which brightened every page he wrote, and 
won his reader^s sympathy. A poem, published in 1 8 1 4, on 
the Injbunu of Nature and Poetry on National Spirit, was, 
80 far as we know, his first printed work. He married, in 
182 1, a Quaker lady, Mary Botham, of Uttoxeter, who. 
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as poetess and prose-writer, occupies a place in literature 
no less distinguished than her husband's. Their first joint 
book appeared in the year of their marriage under the 
title, The Forest Minstrel^ and other Poems. 

After a pedestrian excursion to Scotland, they took up 
their residence at Nottingham, Howitt engaging in the 
business of an apothecary. In 1824 he printed ^ Poets 
Thouglits at tlu Interment of Lord Byrotu We now find 
that both he and his wife had become known by their 
contributions, chiefly in Rustic verse, to T/u Literary 
Souvenir^ The Amnlet, and other serial volumes of the 
day. These were collectively issued, with additions, in 
1 827, as The Desolation of Eyam (founded on the plague), 
T/te Emigrant^ and ot/ur Poetns, In 1 83 1 Howitt pro- 
duced a work of the class especially his own, '*The Book 
of the Seasons ; or, the Calendar of Nature," in which he 
drew a picture, from his own observations, of the appear- 
ance of mother earth in the garden, in the field, and by 
the stream during each of the twelve months. Of quite a 
different character was '* A Popular History of Priestcraft" 
(1833), which ran through several editions, and gained him 
the favour of the active Liberals of his time, and the ofHce 
of Alderman of Nottingham. It was followed, in 183$, 
by a cognate work in 2 vols., entitled, " Pantika ; or, 
Traditions of the Most Ancient Times." Having removed 
in 1837 to Esher, to be near the literary circles of the 
Metropolis, Howitt there wrote in succession "The Rural 
Life of England,*' 2 vols., 1838 ; "Colonisation and Chris- 
tianity," 1838 ; " The Boy's Country Book," 1839 ; and the 
first series (afterwards extended) of " Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battlefields, and Scenes Illustrative of 
Striking Passages in English History and Poetry,** 1 840-42 ; 
in which he recorded impressions derived on the spot» and 
pictured each place with its inhabitant s fr eed» as he 
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saySf from the heaviness of the antiquarian rubbish piled 
upon them. Visiting Heidelberg in 1 840, primarily for 
the education of their children, the Howitts remained in 
Germany two years, studying their neighbours, and 
busying their pens in descriptions of their new sur- 
roundings. 

This account, which is from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica^ is further occupied with giving the titles of 
the remainder of his works, nearly all of which are fully 
described in Smith's '' Catalogue of Friends' Books." He, 
however, subsequently published a few others which are 
interesting, such as ** The Northern Heights of London/' an 
antiquarian and topographical description of Hampstead, 
Highgate, etc, 1869; TIu Mad War^Planct^ and otiur 
Poems, 1871 ; "The Religion of Rome," 1873. 

In June 1852, Howitt,with two sons and some friends, 
set sail for Australia, where he spent two of the most 
trying years of his life, working in the gold diggings, and 
visiting Melbourne, Sydney, and other towns. Some 
account of the novel situations in which he was himself 
placed is given in ** A Boy's Adventures in the Wilds of 
Australia" (i8S4)* Shortly afterwards he returned to the 
suburbs of London, on this occasion Highgate, and nar- 
rated more elaborately his experiences in ** Land, Labour, 
and Gold ; or, Two Years in Victoria, with Visits to Sydney 
and Van Diemen's Land," 2 vols., 185 Si a work which 
speedily became popular, the condition of the Australian 
colonies being then almost totally unknown in England. 
A further account of Australian life was given in 1857 '^^ 
^ Tallengetta, the Squatter's Home," 3 vols. 

Of literary characters so eminent, there may be an 
interest in presenting also the following account, as given 
in ** Thompson's History of Ackworth School [1879]." 

William Howitt was bom at Heanor, in Derbyshire, 
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in an old ancestral home» happily made familiar to the 
youth of two generations in that happiest piece of all 
juvenile literature, The Bo/s Country Book." His 
birth took place on the i8th of the 12th month, 1792. 
He entered Ackworth School in 1802, and remained there 
about four years. If his literary career did not commence 
at Ackworth it was not from any deficiency in his 
imaginative activity. Like the elder Wifien, he delighted 
his school-fellows by the recitation of charming stories 
coined in the mint of his own brain ; and he had barely 
left school when, in 1 808, he began to publish his own 
verses. His literary bent was emphasised, if not determined, 
by his marriage, in his twenty-ninth year, to Mary Botham, 
of Uttoxeter, the lady who, as Mary Howitt, has since 
become equally well known with her husband in the world 
of literature. Mary Botham was bom at Coleford, Glouces- 
tershire, on the 1 2th of 3rd month, 1799, and was the 
daughter of Samuel and Ann Botham. Thbre is something 
very charming in the double yet united literary career of 
these two writers. With all the wide variety of independent 
minds, we yet speak of them as if they were one inseparable 
essence. The works of William and Mary Howitt are 
linked by a sympathetic bond of lofty aspiration for the weal 
of the public which they addressed, and by a common 
appreciation of the beauty of simplicity which render them 
as much of one spirit as joint authorship could do. Their 
first work was, indeed, probably intended to announce 
to the world that they were about to tread one literary 
as one conjugal path. In the Forest Minstrel they 
published, in 1823, a mixed collection of their own 
verses, and, in the following years, they were much 
associated together in providing popular articles for the 
Annuals^ a type of periodical which had a fashionable 
run at that time, and towards the success of which their 
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works materially contributed. They also wrote extensively 
for some of the magazines of the day, and, through this 
medium, became powerful agents in spreading a taste for 
pure and wholesome reading. In after life, William 
Howitt associated himself more decidedly in the manage- 
ment and ownership of periodicals of this class — in 1 846 
with the PeopUs Jourftal^ and, in the following year, 
with Hawiits Journal ; but these works were, unhappily, 
not successful as business enterprises. 

William Howitt's first important work of any magnitude 
was the ''Book of the Seasons,*' for which, although it 
had ultimately a marked success, and became very 
popular, the author had a singularly arduous search for 
a publisher. The Athenmnn avers that so many had 
refused it, William Howitt resolved, if ''Colburn and Bentley 
also rejected it, to tie a stone round the manuscript and 
fling it over London Bridge.** This work was produced 
in 1 83 1, and was followed, three years afterwards, by one 
which produced some hostile commentators, "The History 
of Priestcraft in all Ages.** 

About 1837 he removed from Nottingham to Esher, 
where he wrote several important works — the chief being 
a romance entitled " Pantika,** " Rural Life in England,'* 
and ''Visits to Remarkable Places and Scenes Illustrative of 
Striking Passages in English History and Poetry.*' His 
next three important works were inspired by a residence 
in Germany, in which country he settled for the purpose of 
aflbrding to his children facilities for learning the language 
and otherwise advancing their special culture. "The Student 
Life of Germany ** appeared in 1841 ; the year following, 
** The Rural and Domestic Life in Germany ; " and, in 
1 844, his " German Experiences.** 

But perhaps nothing came from his pen for many years 
which so much attracted and charmed a large public 
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as his next work, ** Homes and Haunts of the British 
Poets/' published in 1 847. 

That his interest in Friends did not abate with years, 
may be supposed from the fact that the last work upon 
which he was engaged, and upon which he had thought 
for ten years, but which he was unfortunately not 
destined to finish, was a ** Life of George Fox and his 
Friends." 

A marked feature of William Howitt's life was the 
retention of a clear and active intellect to the last 
His interest in all that helped to promote the moral 
welfare of his fellow-men increased with his years, and 
the vigour and effectiveness with which, up to a few 
months of his death, he addressed himself to questions 
which he thought of consequence to humanity, may be 
seen by reference to Spuial Notts of the year 1878, 
in which he attacks some practices associated with vivi* 
section in one article, the kindred evil of cruelty to 
animals in another, and in a third deals with the evils 
of smoking, especially amongst the young, in a most 
lucid and convincing manner* Of these three articles, 
a writer in the Art Jounud says, '' They have all the 
fire of his manhood and the enthusiasm of his youth ; 
it was difRcult, in reading them, to believe they had 
emanated from the mind and pen of a writer past 
fourscore." 

For many years William and Mary Howitt were 
resident in Rome. In the autumn of last year (1878), 
the former was attacked by senile bronchitis, which 
greatly prostrated him physically, though it robbed him 
of none of his mental clearness. No serious issue was 
apprehended from this disorder, but on the 3xd of 3nl 
month, 1879, he passed calmly away from a life which 
had been full of a large amount of personal happiness 

25 
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and one which had brightened and benefited thousands 
of his fellow-men. 

He was interred in the Protestant cemetery of Rome, 
on the 5th of 3rd month. Large crowds of people^ 
native and foreign, gathered round his grave to pay 
the last testimony of affection to one whose life had 
been so lovable, and whose death was so much lamented. 

If anything were needed to testify to the attachment 
William Howitt ever retained for many of the principles 
of the Society in which he was bom and educated, it 
would be supplied in a few words dictated to his 
daughter the day preceding his death, with which we 
shall conclude this brief sketch of this good man's h'fe : — 

^ My father says that, in looking back upon his life, 
nothing gives him more satisfaction than the recollection 
that in all his writings he has sought to carry out the 
principles of the Society of Friends, and he has sought 
to carry out always their principles in life as well as 
in his writings, believing them to be the complete ex- 
pression of the pure Christianity of the Gospels.** 

After William Howitt's death, Mary Howitt (as stated 
in an obituary notice in the Daify News to her memory) 
returned from Rome to a favourite locality in the Tyrol 
(of which she has given an interesting account in her 
^ Reminiscences,** published in Good Words), where, 
enjoying a pension from the Civil List, granted in con- 
sideration of her services to literature, and not without 
the solace of friends, she passed her days tranquilly in 
the society of her younger daughter Margaret. Many 
years ago husband and wife had withdrawn from the 
membership of the Society of Friends, though retaining 
an attachment to the spirit of the writings of the fathers 
of the sect About the year 1873 they became con- 
verts to Spiritualism. After the death of her husband, 
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Mrs. Howitt roUowed the example of her daughter, and 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. Her presence in 
Rome at the date of her death (30th January, 1888) 
is explained by the Papal Jubilee celebrations. She is 
said to have been the first of the Jubilee pilgrims 
presented to the Pope (Leo XIII.). 

Daily News, 3rd February, 1888. 

Of the first walk together of the future husband and 
wife during courtship days, Maiy Howitt thus made 
mention in her ** Reminiscences," published in Good 
Words (1885): — "Crossing pleasant pastures, where 
we had gathered in the spring the meadow fritillary, a 
peculiar and beautiful flower, which this accomplished 
botanist told us he himself had never found, we went 
by the banks of the placid Dove to the old mill, where 
all around was peaceful and picturesque. It is nearly 
sixty-seven years since that walk, which comes back to 
me with such fresh fragrant memories as I write. 
Thanks be to the blessed Lord, the great Botanist, for 
the simple, natural tastes, which He hath given me I It 
was the first link in the golden chain of His providence 
which united my life with that of one of the best and 
purest of men." 



JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 

Born 1760 — Died 1835 — Aged Sevent\'-five Years. 

For Portrait see Oil Painting of London Ytarly Muting. 

Jonathan Hutchinson was the son of yg^ *-Md Lydia 
Hutchinson, of Gcdney, in Lincolnshire ; and* on or near 
the spot which his ancestors had occupied for more than 
three centuries, he was bom in the 2nd month, 1760. 
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He was an only son, and had but one sister, between 
whom and himself a tender attachment was maintained. 
He possessed, in his youth, a lively disposition, somewhat 
impatient of control, but early cultivated a taste for 
intellectual pleasures, which laid the foundation of a correct 
and delicate taste, for which he was afterwards remarkable. 

At first the pursuit of knowledge led him into meta- 
physical researches to the considerable unsettlement of his 
religious opinions, and the dbtress he felt whilst stumbling, 
as upon the dark mountains, made him in after life a 
tender and judicious , councillor to youthful inquiring 
minds. 

In his case, a great affliction through the loss by death 
of one to whom he was engaged in marriage, became 
blessed as the means of leading him, in the depths of his 
anguish, to lay hold on the mercies of God, revealed to 
him in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and on this 
firm foundation all his future mental and spiritual life 
rested and expanded ; but it was not until he was nearly 
fifty years of age that his services as a Minister com- 
menced. His communications are recorded as having been 
seldom continued for more than a few minutes ; but remark- 
ably full of matter, evangelical in substance, simple in 
manner, and lively through the power of the Holy Spirit. 
His prayers were fervent, humble, simple, and emphatic. 
His personal appearance combined the simplicity of the 
English yeoman with the courtesy of a Christian gentle- 
man ; and though not much given to general conversation, 
he was found by those who were intimate with him to 
possess a mmd of (J^tp 'thought and culture, which no one 
more a pg|^\t ed or availed himself of than Joseph John 
Gumeyi wnb^as said, ^ One hour of UU-i^UU with him 
never failed to be a source of pure pleasure, for the re- 
sources of his mind were richi and the glow of religion 
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was over them all." A man of quiet tastes, he acquired 
an elegant style of composition ; and in this way his 
published letters have shown somewhat of the influence 
he exerted on his numerous correspondents, especially on 
some in younger life ; and thus did this Friend pursue the 
even tenor of his way in the locality of his birth — ^remark- 
ably diligent in his attendance of meetings, and enjoying 
good health and family blessings until his end, at the age 
of threescore and fifteen years. His wife, Rachel Proctor, 
of Selby, by whom he had several children, had been 
deceased twenty-seven years previously. 

Taken from S. Corder't " Memorials of Friends." Preface to 
** Published Letters," etc. 



SYBIL JONES. 
Born 1808 — Died 1873 — Aged Sixty-five Years. 

Engraving 13 x 10 111. 

Sybil Jones was bom at Brunswick, Maine, in 1808. 
The early years of her life were spent at Augusta, and 
there her first deep religious impressions were formed. 
For eight years she taught in the public schools. This 
experience as a teacher was in harmony with the very 
great interest always shown by her in the welfare, and 
especially the salvation, of children. 

In 1833 she was married to Eli Jones, and, not long 
afterwards, was acknowledged as a Minister of the Gospel 
among Friends. In 1 845-6 she visited, with her husband, 
all the Yearly Meetings in the United Sutes. About the 
same period, also, she travelled in the ministry in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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Feeling deep sympathy for the African race, after 
several journeys in the Southern States, Eli and Sybil 
JoneSy in 185 1, visited Liberia, on an errand of Gospel 
love. At the outset of this voyage her faith was severely 
tried. Her health was so feeble while at Baltimore, that 
the captain of the vessel in which her passage was en- 
gaged endeavoured to induce her to abandon her prospect 
of crossing the ocean, fearing that she would not live 
many days. Confident in the power that led Paul 
through perils and tempests to stand before Caesar, she 
replied that, even on the ocean, death to her were 
but the portals of glory. The Liberian mission was 
eminently blessed President Roberts bade them cordial 
welcome, and made them his own guests. The Stan- 
dard of the Cross was unfurled with abundant evidence 
that Ethiopia was ready to ** stretch forth her hands to 
God." 

In 1852 Sybil Jones crossed the Atlantic, with her 
husband, on a religious visit to Europe. On their arrival 
in Ireland, she was confined to bed by an illness which 
continued for nine months. On recovering so far as to 
be convtyed to Liverpool, she was advised by physicians 
to return home, or travel in a southern climate. 
Nevertheless^ impelled by a higher call and guidance, she 
visited, soon after this, Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the South of France. Returning to 
America in 1854, their vessel had a narrow escape from 
destruction by icebergs. 

When the war of the Rebellion broke out, she entered 
upon a vtry arduous service amongst the wounded in the 
hospitals of Washington and Philadelphia. 

Her private memoranda show that she preached the 
^ Gospel to nearly 30,000 soldiers. 

Whether to the lowly cottage or the executive man- 
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sion, she was faithful to her Lord's mission. Seated by 
the bedside of the widow of the beloved martyr President, 
she directed her in her bereavement to the only ** Com- 
forter of the widow and fatherless." Twice afterwards 
she was received by President Johnson, and delivered to 
him a faithful admonition in regard to the responsibilities 
of his exalted position. 

In 1867 Eli and Sybil Jones began their last mis- 
sionary voyage, starting from Boston. Amongst those 
assembled at the leave-taking was Governor Andrew. ** A 
strange contrast to the scene of two hundred years ago, 
when Governor Endicott and Secretary Rawson sought 
out on this beach ship-masters willing to carry away and 
sell into bondage, in Barbadoes or Virginia, those noble 
advocates of the freedom of conscience, the Quakers of 
the seventeenth century, four of whom, upon Boston 
Common, sealed their testimony, and satiated Endicott's 
wrath by their martyrs' death on the gallows.** After a 
brief sojourn in Great Britain, and a visit to southern 
France, they took passage in a steamer for the Mediter- 
ranean. At Athens they had considerable service with 
the Cretan refugees escaping from the Turkish massacre 
upon their native island. Reaching Beyrout, in Syria, the 
winter was spent in labours in connection with schools 
and missions in the city and among the mountains. 
" Deeply enshrined in the hearts of the faithful mission- 
aries and pupils of these schools, will long remain the 
memory of their loving and faithful friend, Sybil Jones. 
During her sickness in the mountain districts, these little 
ones — with whom her heart loved to linger till life's close 
— brought offerings of flowers daily to cheer her lonely 
hours, and evince their childish affection ; and no brighter 
spot cheered her memory than the subsequent greeting 
of these children, when she re-visited them, * We thank 
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yo\i for telling us about Jesus I "* * Access was granted 
her to some of the Eastern harems, to whose inmates 
she bore the Gospel with a sister's love ; glad tidings 
which they had never heard until proclaimed by her lips. 
In the spring they went into Egypt, where they held a 
number of religious meetings, and enjoyed sweet com- 
munion with American and other missionaries. Thence, 
returning to England for a time, another visit to Palestine 
followed. After an absence of two and a half years, Eli 
and Sybil Jones returned to their home in Maine. 

In the series of general meetings occurring at Augusta, 
Winthrop, China, Brooks, Vassalboro', Albion, Durham, 
and in other places, Sybil Jones took part, with her whole 
hearty in the work. Less than three weeks before her 
decease she wrote home, " Blessed meetings ; many turn 
to the Lord.** After the last of these gatherings which 
she attended, she was prostrated by what proved to be a 
fatal illness. 

We may close this brief sketch with words taken from 
the account from which our materials have been drawn : 
** In conclusion, it may with truth be said of this woman, 
that her leading aim on earth was the winning of souls to 
Jesus of Nazareth ; the staff on which she leaned, the 
faith of Abraham ; and prayer her ' vital breath.' " 



jRmeWf vol. xxvii., pp. 348*9. Taken from a late number 
of the Xennedee S^amalp of Augusta, Maine. 

She died at China, Maine, the 4th of 12 th month, 
1873, ^^SP^ ^5 years, a member of China Monthly Meet- 
ingy and a Minister of the Gospel for about forty years. 

* During this visit Eli and Sybil Jones met with Theophilus Wald- 
meier, and consequently may be said to have laid the foundation of 
idiat has become English and American Friends' Mission on Mount 
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To the influence Sybil Jones had on his mind, Theophilus Wald- 
meier bears in his autobiography this interesting testimony : — ** In the 
year 1869, the British Syrian schools were visited by Eli and Sybil 
Jones. ... I was told that they were Quakers or Friends, who were 
good people on the whole, though wrong in rejecting the outward 
ordinances. This interested me much ; and as I had never become 
acquainted with such people before, I the more desired to see them, 
and learn their religious principles. Their addresses, especially 
those of Sybil Jones, were so powerful and edifying, that our hearts 
were touched, and I began to think that their religious principles 
must be of a superior nature. I ^*ent to the hotel where they lodged, 
and made their acquaintance, and from that time I have believed 
that the Quaker principles arc the right basis for a true spiritual 
Church. When these dear Friends left the country, their blessed in- 
fluence remained upon my heart, though they had not the slightest 
idea of it, nor had I any hope of seeing them again.** (P. 178.) 



GROVER KEMP. 

Born 1792 — Died 1869 — ^Aged Seventy-seven 

Years, 

Photograph 7x5 wi. 

Grover Kemp was the eldest son of John and Benjamina 
Kemp, and was born at Bermondsey, London, on the loth 
of tlic 9th month, 1 792. In early life he was timid and 
thoughtful, and when scarcely seven years old lost his 
mother ; but at that early age had received from her 
affectionate lips lessons of heavenly wisdom from the 
pages of Holy Scripture, which he often gpratefuUy alluded 
to, when himself the father of a family. 

After his mother's death, the father going abroad, he 
was, with his sister Benjamina, received into the family 
of his maternal grandfather, Joseph Rickman, of Staines. 
Here the two orphans experienced the watchful care of 
their aunt, Mary Rickman, who sought to imbue their 
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young minds with the fear of the Lord and the love of 
Jesus. 

While very young Grover Kemp was sent to a large 
school at Earl's Colne, in Essex, conducted by the late 
John Kirkham, -where his sensitive nature had much 
to contend with, from being thrown among companions 
considerably older and more robust than himself. His 
education was afterwards carried on at Hitchin and 
Epping. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to 
John Glaisyer, chemist and druggist at Brighton, with 
whom he subsequently became a partner. He continued 
his connection with the same business until his retirement, 
about six years before his decease ; combining through 
life the character of an upright and active tradesman, with 
that of a devoted and ready Christian. Being fond of 
study, and feeling the disadvantage of having left school 
so young, he endeavoured, during his apprenticeship, by 
early rising, to find time for acquiring a knowledge of 
chemistry, so necessary in his business ; also to improve 
himself in French, and gain some acquaintance with the 
Greek language. He practised essay-writing when quite 
young ; and some of these juvenile productions evinced 
much serious thoughtfulness. 

He was married, in 1816, to Susannah, eldest daughter 
of Robert and Elizabeth Home, of Arundel, and their 
union proved a happy one for a lengthened period of fifty- 
three years. As a parent, he manifested a most loving and 
tender affection. He was ever anxious to promote tlie 
highest interests of his children, and to instruct them in 
those views of Christian truth which he had himself em- 
braced, and to which he was so closely attached. On 
returning from his long journeys in the service of the 
Gospel, he would enliven the family circle by graphic 
details^ combining interesting information and amusing 
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incidents of travel with instruction on subjects of higher 
moment At the time when he was closely engaged in 
business behind a retail counter, it was his custom to 
withdraw for a short time in the course of the day for 
religious retirement, which doubtless contributed to his 
spiritual help and strength. And his punctual attend- 
ance through life of week-day meetings and those for 
discipline tended to the same end. 

It is believed his voice was first heard in the ministry 
in his nineteenth year in a Preparative Meeting, and from 
that time occasionally in the family circle. In his twenty- 
seventh year he spoke as a Minister in a meeting for 
worship, and was recorded as such by Lewes and 
Chichester Monthly Meeting in 1823. 

He entered upon this solemn engagement with a deep 
•conviction of its responsibility, and tlie necessity of being 
himself baptized of the Holy Spirit before he could speak 
•baptizingly to others. His Gospel labours were varied 
and extensive, and continued over a term of nearly fifty 
years, during the whole of which time he was a member 
of Brighton Meeting. 

In the changing conditions of society there are, in the 
•county of Sussex, as in other parts of England, various 
old meeting-houses that have been closed, in consequence 
-of Friends no longer residing near ; and it was a prominent 
engagement with our dear friend to hold meetings in 
these deserted buildings with the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. 

Grover Kemp often held meetings in the villages round 
Brighton in bams and store-houses ; and during the 
formation of the London and Brighton, as well as of the 
Lewes and Hastings railways, he had several meetings 
with the men employed on the lines. He visited at tioies 
•all the meetings of Friends in England, except those of 
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two Quarterly Meetings in the west, and very frequently^ 
during these visits, embraced opportunities for religious 
labour among the poorer classes of the population ; as, for 
instance, at one time in the Potteries, at another among 
the pitmen in some colliery districts ; at others with the 
artizans of Birmingham, and some in the densely popu- 
lated districts of RatdifT and Wapping. 

It is believed that his plain and simple manner of 
setting religious truth before the people was often blessed 
to them ; and the Gospel preached was felt to be the 
power of God unto salvation. 

In 1832 he visited the Friends in the south of France, 
and five years later spent many weeks, accompanied by 
his kind friend and fellow-townsman, Isaac Bass, in a visit 
to the meetings of Friends in Ireland. In 1 839 he visited 
the families of Friends in Dublin ; and a similar mission 
took him, in 1843, ^o Manchester, Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham. These engagements were undertaken in 
dependence on heavenly aid, and the gracious Master Who 
called him to the work gave ability ''rightly to divide 
the word ; " and in many a home the message of en- 
couragement, or even warning, found a willing reception. 
His friend, John Marsh, of Dorking, accompanied him to 
the Isle of Man in 185 5, and the year following he visited 
the Sdlly Islands. In a visit to the Channel Islands he 
held many public meetings, not omitting the smaller 
islands, as well as Jersey and Guernsey. 

The winter of 1857-58 was spent in some of the West 
Indian Islands, in company with his youngest son, Caleb 
Rickman Kemp, and his valued friend, William Holmes, 
of Alton. The object particularly in view was to hold 
meetings with the free black population ; and in this he 
was veiy cordially and efficiently assisted by the mission- 
aries residing in the islands, who freely offered him the 
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use of their chapels. The large gatherings, sometimes 
comprising seven or eight hundred and upwards of n^^roes, 
were often seasons of Divine favour. With many of the 
missionaries Grover Kemp felt united in much Christian 
fellowship. 

The last certificate granted to our dear friend was in 
1862, for religious service in the Eastern counties, 
embracing family visits to Friends in Ipswich. In the 
early part of 1863 he formed one of the Yearly Meeting's 
Committee to visit the Quarterly Meetings ; and while 
uniting with other Friends in Bedfordshire and Hertford- 
shire, his health gave way, and on his return home a serious 
illness of several months ensued. 

The time for extended labour was now over. His health 
was, hovr::vcr, again restored ; and being relieved from 
the cares of business, and from the wide field of religious 
service over which he had travelled, he still employed 
himself in attending to many objects in his own locality, 
which had claimed a share of his attention for many years. 
He was one of the first and most earnest supporters of 
a Savings Bank in Brighton at its establishment in 1817, 
and continued his periodical attendance while ability 
lasted. 

He was, with other well-wishers to his country, a friend 
and supporter of the Temperance cause, and some years ago 
wrote an earnest appeal, called ** A Tract for the Season,** 
in reference to the revelling and license that many indulge 
in at the time called Christmas. 

A few years before his death he was reduced by illness 
to so low a condition as to be apparently near the 
borders of the grave ; yet he revived for a time, and 
continued to labour in the ministry, often with a mental 
power and a doctrinal clearness fully equal to the days 
of his meridian strength. 
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His final illness was attended with much weakness and 
suffering, and he was confined by it to the house for many 
weeks. It was borne with exemplary patience, and often 
with striking cheerfulness. 

In the last eyening which he spent on earth he said, 
** I am peaceful and happy, trusting in the Lord and in 
the dear Saviour.** Nearly the last words he uttered were, 
** Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation." 

He died at Brighton, on the 2ist of the 12th month, 
1869, and was buried in Friends' burial ground at 
Blackrock, near Brighton, on the 27 th of the same, aged 
27 years. 

Anfutal Monihr, 1871. 

Tettiinonies cooceming deceased Friends, 1870. *' 



HANNAH KILHAM. 
Born 1774 — Died 1832 — Aged Fifty-eight Years. 

SUhomtte 3x2 11/. 

Hannah Kilham, the daughter of Peter and Hannah 
Spurr, was bom in Sheffield on the 1 2th of the 8th month, 
1 774. Her father was a native of Whittington, in Derby- 
shire; and her mother, whose maiden name was Brittlebank, 
was bom at Glossop, in Yorkshire. After their marriage 
they resided in Sheffield. When about twelve years of age 
her mother died, and after the death of her father, who 
survived his wife but a short time, she was sent to a 
boarding school in Chesterfield, where she conducted 
herself to much satisfaction, and made so much progress 
fai the study of grammar as to displease her master, who. 
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in those days, when that science was not taught to girls, 
thought her overstepping the bounds of the female province. 
At sixteen she returned home, and, from changes in the 
family, was thrown into gay life ; but its vanities never 
were agreeable to her, and she entered into its follies 
principally to satisfy her relations and friends. 

Her father, a strict adherent to episcopacy, required 
her attendance regularly with the congregation of the 
Establishment; but her mother allowed her to go, at early 
morn, to hear John Wesley, and afterwards others of the 
Society bearing his name. It will thus be seen that she 
was not a member of our Society by birthright, and that 
her near relatives were desirous of her attaining some of 
those acquirements which are deemed conducive to the 
polite and refined enjoyment of pleasure. With this view 
she was prevailed on to attend a few lectures, or rather 
lessons, on music ; but her teacher being in the Methodist 
Connexion, and his pupil inclining more to religious con- 
versation that occurred after them, than to the previous 
lessons on music, was, it seems, thereby brought into 
increasing seriousness and concern of mind ; and, inclining 
to join that Society, she also became acquainted with 
Alexander Kilham, a preacher of the Methodist persuasion, 
and who is well known as the founder of a distinct 
communion, who were, in consequence, called Kilhamites, 
or the " New Connexion." 

Alexander Kilham was bom at Epworth. His parents 
were Methodists, and he had been much engaged as an 
itinerant preacher, and had been left a widower previous 
to this secession, which was effected in the year 1796 and 
1797. His marriage with Hannah Spurr took place in 
the following year. 

Not long after this second marriage he was, by the 
Sheffield conference of the New Connexion, stationed at 
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Nottiaghaaiy and removed to that place with his wife. 
Their union was a mutual comfort and consolation, but 
it was speedily dissolved. Her husband died the 2oth of 
the 1 2th month, 1798. 

It appears that Hannah Kilham's mind had become 
dissatisfied with her connection with the Methodist 
Society during her husband's lifetime, from an apprehen- 
sion of their too great activity in the performance of 
religious duties, without waiting to feel that sanctifying 
influence which alone can rightly season any sacrifice in 
the Divine sight Under these impressions her mind 
turned towards the Society of Friends ; but it does not, 
however, appear that she was hasty in making a change ; 
for it was not till the summer of 1 800 that she decided 
upon leaving the Methodist Connexion ; and it was not 
till the spring of 1 803 that she was received into member- 
ship with our Society at Sheffield. 

About this period she assisted in conducting a school 
there for females, and subsequently opened a seminary on 
her own account in Sheffield. 

This employment she continued for many years. 
Objects of benevolence of different kinds occupied no 
small portion of her attention, notwithstanding the arduous 
duty in which she was engaged. She was the original 
suggester of an institution for bettering the condition of 
the poor in Sheffield, by holding out encouragement to 
them in different ways, to improve their condition, BY 

MEANS OF THEIR OWN EXERTIONS. 

Whilst assiduously endeavouring to cultivate the minds 
of females of our own nation, she met with two African 
youths, respecting whom she very much interested herself, 
and was the means of their being placed at a boys' school 
in Sheffield. The interest she took in these youths, and 
the opportunity which they afforded her of getting some 
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insight into their language, induced her at length to 
compose an elementary book, which was probably the first 
attempt to reduce their native tongue to the regulations 
of descriptive characters for representing its sounds, or for 
constituting it what may be termed a written language. 

She partially relinquished her school in order to turn 
her attention to this object ; and her efforts to accomplish 
it, and the success which attended them, were ultimately 
accompanied by a persuasion that it was her duty to go 
to Sierra Leone, and labour for the instruction of African 
children. This prospect of duty had so far ripened on her 
mind in the year 1 8 1 9, as to induce her to prepare for 
going to Sierra Leone ; and she informed the parents 
of the children under her care, that such was her intention 
as soon as way could be made for it And it was entirely 
on this ground that she wholly abandoned the less arduous 
task of affording instruction in her own native language 
and country, by giving up her schools altogether in 1821. 

Obstacles of a very serious nature, arising from the 
difficulties she must necessarily have to encounter from 
the climate of Sierra Leone, and from the delicacy of her 
own health, added to those of a different kind which must 
attend such an undertaking, formed a barrier that seemed, 
for a time, to be almost insurmountable. But Hannah 
Kilham, though not of that ardent temperament that 
would rush unadvisedly into danger, and prematurely 
encounter difficulties of so formidable a kind as those which 
opposed themselves to the accomplishment of her object, 
was, however, prompted by an unremitting ardour in the 
pursuit of it, tempered with patience, and supported by 
a perseverance which no difficulties could appal or repress^ 
nor dangers induce to relinquish; and at length this 
prudent and well-tempered zeal, the product of a right 
exercise and concern, was blessed effectually, by that 

26 
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Divine power, Who, she believed, had imposed this duty 
upon her ; and Who, in His own time, prepared her way 
to proceed in its fulfilment. . . . (Of her labours in Africa 
an account is given in her Memoirs. Of the circumstances 
attendant on her decease the following is from a letter, 
addressed to Peter Bedford by two Wesleyan missionaries, 
dated, *" Free-Town, Sierra Leone, May 7th, 1 832.") We 
find that ** Hannah Kilham left Liberia in good health to 
return to Sierra Leone. When very near, within two 
days' sail, the vessel was struck with lightning, and put 
back to Liberia. She was taken ill the day following, 
complaining only of sea-sickness ; whether country fever or 
some other disease followed we have no intimation further 
than this : On the third day, 31st March, 1832, she died 
quite insensible. Her grave is the boundless deep." 

From the Annual Monitor of 1833, the account further 
states " that a Church missionary recently arrived from 
Sierra Leone, reports very favourably of the schools 
established by our departed Friend, and of the benefit 
resulting from them to the liberated African children in 
the colony.** 



«• 



Thy light, dear saint, put out in darkness, sleeps 
Beneath the gulf o'er which the negro weeps 
When borne to bondage ; from the ship of slaves 
His tears are wafted homeward on the waves. 

*' Hidden, but not extinct, below the dark 

Deep«bed ocean. When the latest spark 

Of nature's conflagration shall expire, 

Thy light shall shine above the sinking pyre — 

A ray among the innumerable rays 

Which from the ransom'd round their Saviour blaze, 

When He makes up His jewels, and no gem 

Is wanting in His glorious diadem 1 " 

James Montgomery. 
F&bruary yd^ 1835. 

For further particulars concerning Hannah Kilham, see the 

Memoir of her edited by her daughter*in*law, Sarah Biller, of 

St FMersbuig, published in 1837. 
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JOHN KITCHING. 
Born 1771 — Died 1864 — ^Aged Ninety-two Years. 

Photograph 18 x 14 i«. 

John Kitching, of Stamford Hill, London, was an 
Elder, and a very active and useful member of Devon- 
shire House Monthly Meeting. 

He was bom the loth of 12th month, 1771, and died 
the 26th of 8th month, 1864, in the ninety-third year 
of his age, and his remains were interred in Friends* burial 
ground, Stoke Newington. 

John Kitching was an intimate friend of Peter Bedford, 
and William Tallack thus speaks of him in his ^ Life 
of Peter Bedford " : — ^^ He was very useful in rendering 
steadily sustained and ever punctual attention to the 
purely business portion of the philanthropic efforts of 
Mr. Bedford and others. While the latter were planning 
their schemes of mercy, or paying visits of sympathy, 
Mr. Kitching would keep a vigilant eye on the regula- 
tion and state of the requisite pecuniary funds ; if 
Institutions for useful and beneficent objects were being 
built, he was the man to come, day after day, and 
superintend the workmen and tradesmen engaged. 
Nothing escaped his sharp, shrewd eye. Any one 
intending to take undue advantage of the arrangements 
or interests committed to the management of this 
gentleman had need possess extraordinary powers. Mr. 
Kitching was originally a draper in Whitechapel, and 
finding that business not a sufHciently ample sphere for 
hb capacities, engaged extensively in underwriting, in 
partnership with William Janson, John Kitching keeping 
the books of the firm ; and here he acquired a comfortable 
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fortune. In early and middle life his mental vigour 
and activity communicated itself habitually to his body, 
so that when moving along the streets he was ' always 
on the run/ — to use the expression of a venerable man 
who retains a lively remembrance of his sprightly move- 
ments at that period. In common with his friend 
Bedford, he possessed a keen appreciation of the ludicrous, 
and his twinkling eyes and constantly recurring chuckles 
of good humour indicated the pleasant terms on which 
he stood with persons and circumstances. Like Mr. 
Bedford, too, his was the pen of a ready writer. His 
business talents were abundantly called into operation 
after his retirement from city life, by the numerous 
executorships and trusts which devolved upon him ; and 
his attention to these matters was most regular and 
efficient He was a clever correspondent, and his pen- 
manship, even at the end of his long life, was distin- 
guished by neatness and elegance. His old friend 
.Bedford repeatedly came to see him during his last 
illness^ and finally attended his funeral in the same 
year in which occurred the deaths of Barry and of 
himself.** 

James Backhouse, in his " Life " (see p. 140), says : — 
"That after an absence of nine years and five months 
from my native land, I landed at London Bridge, and 
made my way to the house of my friends, John and 
Isabel Kitching, where I was soon joined by one of 
my sisters'* (15th of 2nd month, 1841). They lived at 
this time, and to the rest of their lives, in a nice 
detached house with pleasant garden grounds on Stam- 
ford HilL 

John Kitching was a member of the committee of 
the Spitalfields Lancasterian School, opened 3rd of 2nd 
month, 1 8 1 2, which was one of the earliest in Londoa 
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MARY KNOWLES. 

Born 1733 — Died 1807 — ^Aged nearly Sevent\'- 

FOUR Years. 

Engraving 3x2 in. 

Mary Knowles {n^e Morris), a native or Staflbrdshire» 
was bom on the 5th of 6th month, 1733, and was in 
I S03 a member of Peel Monthly Meeting, and the widow 
of Dr. Knowles, a much-esteemed physician in London. 
Her |>arcnts (Moses and Alice Morris) being members of 
the Society of Friends, she was carefully brought up in 
substantial and useful knowledge ; but this alone could 
not satisfy her active mind ; for she became much dis- 
tinguished by various works in the polite arts of poetry, 
painting, and more especially the imitation of nature in 
needlework. Some specimens of this last having been 
accidentally seen by their Majesties, they expressed a 
wish to see her ; and she was accordingly presented in 
tlie simplicity of her Quaker dress, and graciously received. 
This and subsequent interviews led to her grand under- 
taking, a representation of the King in needlework, which 
she completed to their entire satisfaction, though she had 
never seen anything of the kind. 

Wc next find her accompanying her husband on a 
scientific tour through Holland, Germany, and France, 
where they obtained introduction to the most distinguished 
personages, such as the Prince and Princess of Orange ; 
at Versailles, to the Messieurs and Mesdames of the 
Royal Family ; and at last she was admitted to the 
toilette of the late unfortunate Queen Antoinette by her 
own desire. The appearance of Quakers was to that 
Princess quite a phenomenon, concerning whose tenets 
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she was politely earnest for information, and acknowledged 
these heretics to be philosophers at least 

Mary Knowles has written on various subjects, philo- 
sophical, theological, and poetical, some of which have 
been published with her name, but more anonymous ; 
and we are informed her modesty retained in manuscript 
far more than has appeared to the public, which her 
friends cannot but hope will some time come abroad to 
the world. When urged on this subject, she would say, 
** Even arts and sciences are but evanescent, and splendid 
vanities, if unaccompanied by the Christian virtues 1 " 

We shall conclude this article with the dialogue between 
her and Dr. Johnson, by which it will appear, at least, 
that she was no contemptible advocate for the principles 
of the respectable Society of Friends :— - 

Mrs. JC. Thy friend, Jenny H , desires her kind 

respects to thee, doctor. 

Dr. /. To fue I tell me not of her I I hate the odious 
wench for her apostacy ; and it is you, madam, who have 
seduced her from the Christian religion. 

Mrs. K. This is a heavy charge, indeed. I must beg 
leave to be heard in my own defence : and I entreat the 
attention of the present learned and candid company, 
desiring they will judge how far I am able to clear myself 
of so cruel an accusation. 

Dr. J. {muck disturbid at this utuxpected cltalUnge) said : 
You are a woman, and I g^ve you quarter. 

Mrs. K. I will not take quarter. There is no sex 
in souls; and in the present cause I fear not even 
Dr. Johnson himself. 

(" Bravo I " was repeated by the company^ and silence 

Dr. J, Well then, madam, I persist in my charge, that 
you have seduced Miss H from the Christian religion. 
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Mrs, K. It thou really kncwest what were the principles 
of the Friends, thou wouldst not say she had departed 
from Christianity. But, waiving that discussion for the 
present, I will take the liberty to observe that she had 
undoubted right to examine and to change her educational 
tenets whenever she supposed she had found them erro- 
neous ; as an accountable creature, it was her duty so to 
da 

Dr. /. Pshaw 1 pshaw ! — an accountable creature ! — 
girls accountable creatures ! It was her duty to remain 
with the Church wherein she was educated ; she had no 
business to leave it. 

Mrs, K. What 1 not for that which she apprehended 
to be better ? According to this rule, doctor, hadst 
thou been born in Turkey, it had been thy duty to have 
remained a Mahometan, notwithstanding Christian evidence 
might have wrought in thy mind the clearest conviction ; 
and, if so, then let me ask, how would thy consctence have 
answered for such obstinacy at the great and last 
tribunal ? 

Dr, /. My conscience would not have been answerable. 

Mrs, K, Whose then would ? 

Dr. J. Why, the State^ to be sure. In adhering to the 
religion of the State as by law established, our implicit 
obedience therein becomes our duty. 

Mrs. K. A nation, or State, having a conscience, is a 
doctrine entirely new to me, and, indeed, a very curious 
piece of intelligence ; for I have always understood that 
a Government, or State, is a creature of time only ; be- 
yond which it dissolves, and becomes a nonentity. Now, 
gentlemen, can your imagination body forth this monstrous 
individual, or being, called a State, composed of millions of 
people ? Can you behold it stalking forth into the next 
world, loaded with its mighty conscience, there to be re* 
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warded or punished for the faith, opinions, and conduct 
of its constituent machines called men ? Surely the 
teeming brain of poetry never held up to the fancy so 
wondrous a personage t 

{W/uH tlu lau^i occasioned by titc personification was 
subsided^ the Doctor very angrily replied)'. I regard not 
what you say as to that matter. I hate the arrogance of 
the wench, in supposing herself a more competent judge 
of religion than those who educated her. She imitated 
you, no doubt ; but she ought not to have presumed to 
determine for herself in so important an affair. 

Mrs. K. True, doctor, I grant it, if, as thou seemest 
to imply, a wench of twenty years be not a moral agent. 

Dr. J. I doubt it would be difficult to prove those 
deserve that character who turn Quakers. 

Mrs, K, This severe retort. Doctor, induces me charit- 
ably to hope thou must be totally unacquainted with the 
principles of the people against whom thou art so exceed- 
ingly prejudiced, and that thou supposest us a set of 
Infidels or Deists. 

Dr. J. Certainly, I do think you are little better than 
Deists. 

Mrs. K. This is indeed strange ; 'tis passing strange, 
that a man of such universal reading and research has not 
thought it at least expedient to look into the cause of dis- 
sent of a society so long established and so conspicuously 
singular! 

Dr. J. Not I, indeed I I have not read your Barclay's 
"Apology;** and for this plain reason — I never thought 
it worth my while. You are upstart Sectaries, perhaps 
the best subdued by a silent contempt. 

Mrs. K. This reminds me of the language of the 
Rabbis of old, when their Hierarchy was alarmed by the 
increasing influence, force, and simplicity of dawning 
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Truth, in their high day of worldly dominion. We 
meekly trust our principles stand on the same solid 
foundation of simple truth ; and we invite the acutest 
investigation. The reason thou givest for not having read 
Barclay's ** Apology** is surely a very improper one for a 
man whom the world looks up to as a Moral Philosopher of 
the first rank ; a teacher from whom they think they have 
a right to expect much information. To this expecting, 
inquiring world, how can Dr. Johnson acquit himself for- 
remaining unacquainted with a book translated into five 
or six different languages, and which has been admitted 
into the libraries of almost every court and university in 
Christendom ! 

(Hvre tlu Doctor grew very angry^ still viore so at the 
space of time t/ic gentUnun cUlowed his antagonist w/urein 
to malce Iter defence^ and his impatience excited Mr, Boswell 
himself in a lohisper^ to say^ ^ I never saw this mighty 
lion so chafed before I ") 

The Doctor again repeated^ tluit he did not think the 
Quakers deserved the name of Christians. 

Mrs. K. Give me leave then to endeavour to convince 
thee of thy error, which I will do by making before thee, 
and this respectable company, a confession of our faith. 
Creeds, or confessions of faith, are admitted by all to be 
the standard whereby we judge of every denomination of 
professions. 

{To this every one present agreed; a$id even tlu Doctor 
grumbled out his assent^ 

Mrs. K. Well, then, I take upon me to declare, that the 
people called Quakers do verily believe in the Holy 
Scriptures, and rejoice with the most full and reverential 
acceptance of the Divine history of facts, as recorded in 
the New Testament. That we, consequently, fully believe 
those historical articles summed up in what is called The 
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Apostles' Creed, with these two exceptions only, to wit, 
our Saviour's descent into hell, and the resurrection of 
the body. These mysteries we humbly leave just as they 
stand in the holy text, there being from that ground no 
authority for siich assertion as is drawn up in the creed. 
And now, doctor, canst thou still deny to us the honourable 
title of Christians ? 

Dr. /. Well ! I must own I did not at all suppose you 
-had so much to say for yourselves. However, I cannot 
forgive that little slut for presuming to take upon herself 
as she has done. 

Mrs. K. I hope, doctor, thou wilt not remain unfor- 
giving, and that you will renew your friendship, and joy- 
fully meet at last in those bright regions where pride and 
prejudice can never enter ! 

Dr. /• Meet lur I I never desire to meet fools any- 
where. 

{This sarcastic turft of wit was so pleasantly received^ 
thai tki Doctor joitud in tlu laugh ; his spUtn was dissi- 
pated; lu took his coffee^ and bccatne^ for tlu retnainder of 
the evenings very cluerful and entertaining) 

Ladies Monthly Museum, vol. zi., p. 289. 

It is only right to add that this is Mary Knowles' own 
account written down years after the occurrence, and 
originally communicated to the Gentlcniatis Magazhie. 
By referring to Croker's edition of Boswell's Johnson, it 
will be seen that Boswell would not admit the accuracy 
of Mary Knowles' narrative nor of one given by Anna 
Seward, as being each diverse, and both* very different to 
what Boswell himself gives us from notes written at the 

« For Anna Seward's account, see The Friend (Philadelphia), 
voL L, p. 163. It is given in thb ''Catalogue" also under the name 
of Jenny Hany, to which refer. 
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time, and Croker, on the whole, is inclined to support him. 
The young lady in question was a Quadroon, her father 
a West Indian planter of fortune, and she had been on 
terms of intimate friendship with the doctor, who con- 
sidered Mary Knowles had exercised somewhat of an 
underhand influence in inducing this change, and greatly 
imperilled thereby the young woman's prospects as to her 
father's bounty. 

Boswell's account of this conversation is as follows — 
Johnson began his part of it frowning very angrily — 
" Madam, she is an odious wench ! She could not have 
any proper conviction that it was her duty to change her 
religion, which is the most important of all subjects, and 
should be studied with all care, and with all the helps she 
can get. She knew no more of the Church which she left 
and that which she embraced, than she did of the diflfer- 
ence between the Copernican and Ptolemaic systems. 

Mrs, Knowles, She had the New Testament before her. 

Johnson, Madam, she could not understand the New 
Testament, the most difHcult book in the world, for which 
the study of a life is required. 

Mrs, Knowles. It is clear as to essentials. 

Johison. But not as to controversial points. The 
heathen were easily converted, because they had 
nothing to g^ve up ; but we ought not, without very 
strong conviction indeed, to desert the religion in which we 
have been educated. That is the religion given you» the 
religion in which it may be said Providence has placed 
you. If you live conscientiously in that religion, you may 
be safe. But error is dangerous indeed, if you err when 
you choose a religion for yourself. 

Mrs. Knowles. Must we then go by implicit faith ? 

Johnson. Why, madam, the greatest part of our know- 
ledge is implicit faith ; and as to religion, have we heard 
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all that a disciple of G>nfucius, all that a Mahometan 
can say for himself ? 

He then rose again into passion, and attacked the 
young proselyte in the severest terms of reproach ; so 
that both the ladies {tj^ Mrs. Seward and Mrs. Knowles) 
seemed to be much shocked. 

Readers of this collection will now have an opportunity of com- 
paring the three versions of this celebrated conversation, and can 
make choice as to which seems the more likely to be correct. It is 
difficult not to be impressed (even as Boswell gives it) with 
Dr. Johnson's bigotry — a reflection of the spirit in which, during this 
same after-dinner conversation, he had denounced the Americans as 
nscals, robbers, pirates, exclaiming he'd bum and destroy them. 

Mary Knowles' decease is thus mentioned in the 
Montldy Repository of T/uology^ etc., vol. ii., for the year 
1 807, page 1 60 : — 

" February 3rd, 1 807, died in London, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Knowles, one of the Society of Quakers, widow 
cf Dr. Knowles, a physician, whom she survived several 
years. This lady possessed a variety of talents. She was 
not only known as a painter, but also for her portraits in 
needlework, which were much admired, particularly one 
of the present king. Her talents for conversation have 
been recorded by Mr. Boswell, in his " Life of Dr. Johnson," 
where she appears to great advantage. Mrs. Knowles is 
said to have died very rich, and during the latter years of 
her life to have felt rather too much of that propensity 
which riches so frequently encourage." 

There is also this allusion to her in Pettigrew's- 
•* Memoirs of J. C Lettsom," vol. i., p. 1 8 : — 

**With Miss Mary Morris, who afterwards married 
Dr. Knowles, and settled in London, he [Dr. LiUsom], 
enjoyed an intimate friendship ; and they occasionally 
interchanged pieces of poetry, in the construction of which 
she was much the superior. She excelled also in episto* 
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laiy correspondence ; and in her conversation there was a 
sprightlincss and poignancy which riveted and gratified 
the attention of every hearer. Miss Morris was once 
introduced to the King, and was rewarded by His Majesty 
for her great ingenuity in needlework. She executed an 
excellent likeness of the monarch in worsted, which is now 
in one of the royal palaces. She was very careless in her 
dress." 

Croker, in a note to his edition of Boswell, says:— • 
** Mary Knowles was described by her contemporaries as 
having had a sharp masculine countenance with somewhat 
of a puritan expression, and by no means attractive, — ^but 
there seems an adverse animus in his various allusions 
made to her in his notes to Boswell's Johnson." 



JOSEPH LANCASTER. 
Born 1771 — Died 1838 — ^Aged Sixty-seven Years. 

Engraving 4x31^ 

Joseph Lancaster was bom in ijji. His father had 
been a soldier in the Foot Guards. Moved by a benevo- 
lent feeling towards the neglected children that surrounded 
his father's residence in the Borough Road, Southwark, 
Joseph Lancaster opened a school for their benefit, and 
obtaining a room without cost from his father, he fitted 
it up at his own expense, and before he was eighteen 
years of age had ninety children under his care. This 
was in 1798, a period of scarcity, as well as of general 
ignorance, and necessity prompted him to make experi* 
ments in education, with a view to economy in teaching; 
which led him to the discovery and adoption of the now 
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SO well-known monitorial system. He eariy attracted 
the attention of the Duke of Bedford, and in 1 805 was 
honoured by an audience on the part of George III., 
who on this occasion said, " I wish that every poor 
child in my dominions may be able to read his Bible/' 
— ^words which, being freely repeated, did much towards 
facilitating the increase of schools throughout the whole 
country. Joseph Lancaster was a member of the Society 
of Friends, and as a conscientious Dissenter he declined 
flattering overtures of worldly advantages which could 
be enjoyed only by his joining the Established Church. 
From 1 807 to 1 8 11 he travelled in the kingdom nearly 
7,000 miles, and lectured to nearly 50,000 persons ; 
and thus gave a great impulse to elementary education. 
In 1 81 2 he attempted to establish a school for children 
of opulent parents, but he became insolvent, and in 
181 3 emigrated to the United States, where he was 
well received. In that country he rendered much ser- 
vice to education, but the effect of his labours was 
lessened by his want of prudence. In 1829 he visited 
Canada, and was honourably welcomed. The Parliament 
of Lower Canada voted him several grants for educational 
purposes. Again he experienced great pecuniary diffi- 
culties, but some of his old friends united to purchase 
for him a small annuity. He contributed to the esta- 
blishment of the system of mutual or monitorial instruction 
in most parts of the civilised world, under the name 
at first generally adopted in England, of " Lancasterian 
Schools,** and under the patronage of the British and 
Foreign School Society. 

This IS taken firom Knight's " English Cyclopaedia Biography.*' 

William Allen (vidi ** Life,** vol. i., p. 94), in describing 
his first acquaintance with Joseph Lancaster, says: ^I 
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can never forget the impression which the scene made 
upon me. Here I beheld a thousand children collected 
from the streets (where they were learning nothing but 
mischief, one bad boy corrupting another), all reduced 
to the most perfect order, and training to habits of 
subordination and usefulness, and learning the great 
truths of the Gospel from the Bible." The Duke of 
Bedford, who became one of Joseph Lancaster's earliest 
and warmest patrons, was also a visitor at this school, 
having gone there at the desire of Lord Somerville, 
who, as one of the lords-in-waiting, was the means of 
Lancaster's introduction to George III. The Duke 
wrote of this visit : " We passed the greatest part of the 
morning there, and I was so well pleased with the 
simplicity and utility of the system, that I instantly 
became a subscriber, and have continued to give his 
later and more enlarged sphere of education my humble 
but earnest support.** It was in this attempt to spread the 
system — thus successfully commenced in Southwark — 
over the country, that Joseph Lancaster's personal diffi- 
culties commenced, owing to imprudence on his part, 
but also to the opposition his plan aroused in consequence 
of his exclusion of the Church Catechism by the principle 
that the Holy Scriptures should be the only religious 
book taught in the school. He had, however, many firm 
friends and supporters, and of these an influential com- 
mittee was formed, with the Duke of Bedford at its 
head, and the now well-known British and Foreign 
School System began, under this management, rapidly 
to spread over the countr)% meeting everywhere among 
Friends with hearty support Joseph Lancaster had 
involved himself in pecuniary responsibilities to the extent 
of six thousand pounds. Joseph Fox, a surgeon-dentist, 
of Lombard Street, and William Corston, then engaged 
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in the straw hat trade, stood in the breach, making 
themselves personally responsible, and William Allen, 
as secretaiy, worked indefatigably at the accounts, and 
for many years wrote all the minutes with his own hand, 
for, as he observes, ^'Thi^ engagement has taken great 
hold of me, for I have distinctly seen the importance 
of its bearings.** None perhaps deserve more honour 
in this great work of floating the Lancasterian system 
than a worthy baker who lived close to Joseph Lancaster's 
first school in Southwark, for when the committee that 
thus took up his aflairs expressed surprise at the debt 
that was owing him, he replied, ''The good which Mr. 
Lancaster has done to the poor of this neighbourhood 
Is such, that as long as I have a loaf left, I will give 
the half of it to enable him to continue such beneficial 
exertion." At first this committee was formed to act 
in private. " We desire," wrote William Allen to him, 
''as much as the nature of the concern will admit, to 
labour with thee, and for thee, in private. We entered 
into it merely from a sense of its importance, and to 
assist a meritorious individual, and not from any little 
feeling of vanity in being known to patronise a work 
of general utility/' Joseph Lancaster, though his ardent 
and enthusiastic spirit had chafed under this manage- 
ment, eventually made the following acknowledgment 
of the benefits it secured, both to himself, and the great 
cause of popular education : — " Into the hands of a few 
friends, now constituted my trustees, I have committed 
my financial concerns for the last three years ; and 
during that time they have conducted all my aflairs 
with the greatest good to the poor, by enabling me to 
spread the knowledge and practice of the plan in the 
country; • • . and however inadequate I may be to 
express my gratitude for the generous and disinterested 
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assistance I have received from them, in the maintaining 
and prosecuting the arduous work in which I have been 
engaged, I trust that a generous and enlightened British 
public will grant them that co-operative assistance which 
the benefits of a national education and their disinterested 
philanthropy so richly merit** 

The Royal favour bestowed upon Joseph Lancaster's 
plan brought him into much notice with the nobility 
and gentry, and sent him out into every populous part 
of the kingdom, where, through the medium of his 
lectures, he developed his plans, showing how, by the 
aid of the children themselves, one master might super- 
intend the education of a thousand children, and at a 
weekly expense not exceeding three halfpence each, the 
practicability of which, however Utopian it might 
appear, he so satisfactorily exhibited, as to remove all 
doubt on the part of the most sceptical. The great 
object of his heart was to draw together, in every place 
that he came to, the children of the poor, that so the 
Monarch's benevolent wish might be answered, — that 
through this medium " every poor child in the kingdom 
might be enabled to read his Bible.** The schools thus 
established soon excited the wonder and admiration of 
those who visited them, at the progress made by the 
children, and especially the quickness and accuracy at- 
tained by the boys in mental calculation, would astonish 
even those proficient in the science of figures. 

The decline of Lancaster*s popularity mainly arose, 
according to the statement of one of his friends, from 
his attempting to carry his scheme of education into 
the higher classes, and at great expense opening a 
boarding school for young ladies, under his own superin- 
tendence, in which the success that had attended him 
as a lecturer failed to follow him. Creditors became 

27 
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exceedingly damorous, and he had to submit to proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy for protection against their claims, 
and retired, broken down by grief and misfortune, the 
result of his imprudent confidence in his own abilities. 
A royal duke said of him : ^ The smiles of flattery were 
too bewitching for him, and he has unfortunately become 
a slave of that seducer.** Whilst in America, Joseph 
Lancaster met with a fatal accident, to which William 
Allen thus alludes : — ** Poor Joseph Lancaster was knocked 
down in the street in New York, by a frightened horse, 
on the 33nd of loth month, 1838 ; several of his ribs 
were broken, and his head was much lacerated. He 
was so much injured that he died the next day; and 
J. Gayler, an old pupil, who was with him, says, ' That 
he had been for some time past ripening for heaven, 
and that he died in a sweet state of mind.'" 



BENJAMIN LAY. 
Born 1677 — Died 1759 — Aged Eighty-two Years. 

Skitck 10x8 in^ and print 4x3 ifu 

Benjamin Lay was bom at Colchester, in England, in the 
year 1677, of parents who were consistent members of our 
Society, and who carefully instructed him in the prin- 
ciples of it ; but from their slender pecuniary means his 
education was only such as the lower order of schools 
afforded. 

On attaining to manhood he pursued the leading 
inclination of his mind, and engaged as a sailor, an 
employment to which he did not seem by nature to 
be much adapted, being only four feet seven inches in 
height, his head laige in proportion to his body, hunch- 
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backed, with a projecting chest, below which his body 
became much contracted ; and his legs were so slender 
as to appear almost unequal to support him. The 
features of his face were remarkable, and boldly de- 
lineated, and the whole, with the addition of a habit 
he had contracted, of standing in a twisted position, 
with one hand resting on his left hip, rendered his 
figure perfectly unique. 

Whilst engaged in seafaring life he visited various 
parts of the n'^^* ^"^ when in Syria sought out and 
refreshed himself with water from Jacob's Well. On his 
marriage, in 17 10, he changed his occupation, and settled 
in his native town. Lay was a man of an active and ener- 
getic mind, and one who took a more than ordinary interest 
in the public matters of the day, of which ecclesiastical 
imposition appears to have been one. On this subject 
he presented to George I. and George II. a copy of 
Milton's essay, entitled, ** Considerations touching the 
likeliest means to remove hirelings out of the Church,** 
and on the last occasion obtained a private audience 
of the royal family, a favour which was certainly remark- 
able for a man whose station, a few years before, had 
been only that of a sailor. It is believed that the part 
which he took in public and exciting subjects, gave 
uneasiness to Friends, and was the cause of his being 
disunited from them in 1717* In the following year 
be settled in Barbadoes as a merchant, where his sensi- 
tive mind was greatly shocked at the cruelties he saw 
inflicted on the enslaved Africans, and, with his natural 
independence of character, he inveighed loudly against 
such atrocities. His fearless philanthropy on the sub- 

* Beojamin Lay was disowned by Devonshire House Monthly 
Meeting on account of his repeated public oppositioo to approved 
Ministers. 
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ject drew upon him the displeasure of the slave-holders, 
and after a residence of thirteen years on the island, 
he determined to remove to Philadelphia. Here he 
proclaimed so vigorously against slavery, although exist- 
ing under its tnildest form, as to elicit considerable 
opposition from those whose views were less warm and 
enlightened ; and disappointed at his reception, he re- 
solved to retire to the country, where he adopted habits 
of the most rigid temperance and self-denial. In his 
rural retreat, however, he did not relax his exertions 
on behalf of the negro. He visited the governors of 
the adjacent provinces, and pleaded with them, and 
with other influential individuals, on the subject; but 
with none more unceasingly and zealously than with 
Friends, whose principles he still professed. He once 
went into the house of a friend in Philadelphia, and 
found him seated at breakfast with his family around 
him« Being asked by him to sit down and breakfast 
with them, he said : *" Dost thou keep slaves in thy 
house?" Upon being answered in the affirmative, he 
said ; ** Then I will not partake with thee of the fruits 
of thy unrighteousness." 

He took great pains to convince a farmer and his 
wife, in Chester county, of the iniquity of keeping negro 
slaves; but to no purpose. They not only kept their 
alaves, but defended the practice. One day he went 
into their house, and after a short discourse with them 
upon the subject, and particularly on the inhumanity 
of separating children from their parents, which was 
involved in the slave trade, he seized the only child of 
the family (a little girl about three years old), and 
pretended to run away with her. The child cried 
bitterly: ""I will be good, I will be good;** and the 
parents showed signs of being alarmed. Upon observing 
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this scene, Lay said very emphatically : ** You see, and 
feel now a little of the distress you occasion every 
day, by the inhuman practice of slave-keeping." 

In the decline of life he removed to Abington. and 
boarded in a Friend's family, soon after which he was 
deprived by death of his wife, who was an intelligent 
woman, and a valuable Minister in our religious Society. 
But his feelings on the subject of slavery did not 
slacken with the advance of age ; and, without regard 
to religious distinction, he visited all places of public 
worship to declare against the evil, in pursuance of 
which he became at times greatly excited, and conducted 
himself with much eccentricity. But his motives were 
truly good, and he was highly esteemed and respected. 

Benjamin Rush, M.D., of Philadelphia, in his ** Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes of Benjamin Lay," thus speaks of him : — 
''There was a time when the name of this celebrated 
Christian philosopher was familiar to every man, woman, 
and to nearly every child, in Pennsylvania. His size, 
which was not much above four feet ; his dress, which 
was always the' same, consisting of light-coloured plain 
clothes, a white hat, and half boots ; his milk-white 
board, which hung upon his breast ; and, above all, 
his peculiar principles and conduct, rendered him to 
many an object of admiration, and to all a subject 
of conversation. He was a severe enemy to idleness, 
insomuch that when he could not employ himself out 
of doors, or when he was tired of reading, he used to 
spend his time in spinning. His common sitting-room 
was hung with skeins of thread, spun entirely by him- 
self. All his clothes were of his own manufacture. He 
was extremely temperate in his diet, living chiefly upon 
vegetables. Turnip boiled, and afterwards roasted, was 
his favourite dinner. His drink was .pure water." 
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He was intimately acquainted with Ralph Sandiford, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and many other distinguished 
persons. A short time previous to his death, which 
took place in 1759, a Friend called upon him to inform 
him that the Society had resolved to disown such of 
their members as persisted in holding slaves ; on hearing 
which he ejaculated, ** Thanksgiving and praise be ren- 
dered unto the Lord God I " adding, after a short pause, 
^I can now die in peace. ** 

He was fond of reading. In the print of him which 
is to be seen in many houses in Philadelphia, he is 
represented with ''Tryon on Happiness" in his hand, 
a book which he valued very much, and which he fre- 
quently carried with him in his excursions from home. 
In the sort of cave where he dwelt he had a library of 
two hundred volumes. His hatred of money accumulation 
was extreme. ** Oh," he wrote, " the blessed doctrine and 
practice of the first Christians, which kept out luxury, 
pride, and cursed covetousness." 

He died on the 3rd of the 2nd month, 1759, aged 
82 years, and his remains were interred in Friends' 
burial ground, at Abington, Pennsylvania. 

For an account of his writings, chiefly on Slavery, see Joseph 
Smith's "CaUlogue of Friends' Books." There is a portrait of 
Benjamin Lay (fiill length) in the index to TAe Annual Monitor^ 
published in 1853. 

Taken from "Life of Benjamin Lay," by Roberts Vauz. See 
also Bowden's "History of Friends in America," vol. ii., and The 
Annual Monitor ^ etc. 

It was Benjamin Lay's wish, when living, that alter death his 
body should be cremated, but Friends declined to cany it out. 
Amongst his eccentric modes of endeavouring to awaken sympathy 
for the negro race was his attendance at the doors of places of 
worship with a drawn sword in his hand, with which he would pierce, 
through and through, a skin held in the other, charged with 
bullock's blood, thus practically representing the bleeding sa£ferers 
fon the slave-driver's lash, on whose behalf he thus appeared. 
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WILLIAM LEATHAM. 
Born 1784 — Died 1843 — ^Aged Fifty-eight Years. 

Photograph 7x6 in. 

William Leatham, a banker, of Wakefield, was en- 
dowed with good natural abilities, peculiarly adapted 
to the successful pursuit of that branch of business 
in which through life he was actively and laboriously 
engaged. 

He was also much occupied in matters of a public 
nature. 

He was sincerely attached to the principles of Friends. 

He died at Leamington, where he had gone for the 
benefit of his health, the 19th of loth month, 1843, aged 
58 years. 

Annual MonUoTt 1844. Irish Friend^ 184J. 



JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM, M.D., F.R.S. 
Born i 744 — Died i 8 1 5 — ^Aged Seventy-one Years. 

Engravitig 4x31//. Also see the engraving of ** The 

Medical Society r 

John Coakley Lettsom was bom in a small island in 
the Atlantic, near Tortola, called Little Van Dyke, in 
December 1744. His ancestors on the father's side 
originated from Letsom, a small village in Cheshire ; 00 
the mother's side they were lineally descended from 
Sir Caesar Coakley, an Irish baronet, whose family 
uniformly possessed a seat in the Parliament of Irelaiid, 
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the last of whom was Sir Vesey Coakley. DiflTerent 
branches of these families, during the government of 
Ireton in Ireland at the time of the Commonwealth, went 
to Barbadoes, and settled afterwards in different islands 
among that large cluster known to us by the name of the 
Leeward and Windward Islands. 

When only about six years of age he was sent to England 
for his education. His future destiny seems to have been 
determined by the accidental circumstance of his landing 
at a seaport where Mr. Fothergill, then a celebrated 
preacher among the Quakers, and brother to the dis- 
tinguished physician of that name, happened to be on a 
visit ; and he was received into the very same house in which 
the preacher was staying. By the advice of that excellent 
man, who conceived a parental affection for him, young 
Lettsom was sent to school to Mr. Thompson, uncle to 
the physician of the same name in London, who was then 
assistant in the school, between whom and his pupil an 
inviolable friendship commenced, and continued in ad- 
vanced life with unabated fervour. Mr. Thompson's 
school was in the vicinity of Warrington, where Mr. 
Fothergill lived, and, by this means, the superintendence 
of his education was continued till the period when the 
law admits of a youth choosing his own guardian, which, 
in consequence of the death of his father some years 
before, he did in the person of his friendly protector. 
The amiable pastor accepted the important charge, and 
placed him, with a view to his future profession, with 
Dr. Sutclifie, of Settle, in Yorkshire, intending, when of 
proper age and experience, to recommend him to the 
patronage of his brother, then in the highest line of 
practice in the great theatre of London. 

After leaving Dr. Sutclifie young Lettsom came to 
town, and assiduously attended St Thomas's Hospital for 
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two years. He then returned to his native soil to take 
possession of a property which came to him by the death 
of his father and elder brother, the latter of whom, having 
contrived to run through an ample fortune in a few years, 
left very little of the family estate to be inherited by his 
successor, except a number of negro slaves^ These 
degraded beings, with that admirable spirit of benevolence 
which his conduct in maturer years uniformally displayed, 
he emancipated ; and in the twenty-third year of his age, 
as he often told his friends, found himself five hundred 
pounds worse than nothing. 

The fortune of Mr. Lettsom was henceforth, therefore, 
solely to be made as a medical practitioner; and so 
strenuous were his endeavours, and so extensive was his 
practice in Tortola, where he settled, that in a very short 
time he was enabled to return to Europe, and to visit the 
great medical schools of Paris, Edinburgh, and Leyden, 
at the latter of which Universities he took his d^ree in 
1769. To complete his education he visited, besides 
Paris, most of the places of resort for the relief of invalids 
abroad ; as Spa, in Westphalia, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
various others. When he visited Paris, among other 
honourable recommendations, he carried one from Dr. 
Franklin to Monsieur Dubourg. He was afterwards in- 
troduced to the celebrated Macquer, Le Roi, and other 
characters conspicuous at that period, with whom he 
corresponded till their decease. 

After this circuit he repaired to London, where he 
finally settled, with the undeviating friendship of his old 
guardian, and the patronage of his brother, the physician 
(whose life he afterwards published as a tribute of 
gratitude and respect;. About the year 1769 he was 
admitted a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
the year after he was elected F^.A. ; and in the year 
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succeeding that F.R.S. Under such patronage, with a 
mind richly stored with science, matured by reflection, 
improved by early and dear-bought experience, success 
was insured ; and its fruits were displayed, not in a 
fastidious condutt and ostentatious parade, but in be- 
nevolent schemes for the relief of the distressed poor, and 
numerous charitable institutions whose objects were to 
mitigate pain and repel disease. 

Many years ago, on Dr. Lettsom's return to town, he 
was attacked by a highwayman on Finchley Common, with 
whom his remonstrance and pecuniary assistance operated 
so powerfully that, in the result, a public robber, impelled 
to transgression by extremity of want, was converted into 
a useful member of society. 

The doctor's villa near Camberwell, called Grove Hill, 
the place of his retirement in the short intervals of pro- 
fessional business, is situated on a spot, the beauty of 
which, in early life, had attracted his attention, and which 
he resolved to become master of, if his circumstances 
should become sufficiently prosperous. His wishes were 
gratifiedi and the natural beauties of the situation were 
improved, and brought to the utmost perfection by his 
taste and care.* 

The late John Scott, of Amwell, has celebrated it, and 
paid a just tribute to the character of its owner in one 
of his poems. In this charming retreat Dr. Lettsom had 
formed a museum of natural history, consisting of many 
rare and valuable specimens, as well as a Botanic Garden, 
enriched with the choicest plants brought at a great 
expense from the four quarters of the globe, all arranged 
according to the Linnaean system. The library was 
ample, and contained such a collection of books in all 

* Views of these gnmnds are, through the kindness of James 
Boocnei now in the Institute Galleiy. 
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languages, and on all sciences, as few private gentlemen 
could boast of being possessed of; but in those that 
relate to natural history, the Doctor's favourite study, it 
more particularly abounded. The reader will partake of 
our regret that the Doctor should have been compelled, 
by a train of adverse circumstances at an advanced period 
of life, to dispose of so valuable a library, and even of the 
villa itself. 

Amongst the most remarkable public services that 
Dr. Lettsom rendered his country were his contest with, 
and complete conquest of, the famous water-doctor 
Mayersbach ; the share he took in forming the General 
Dispensary in Aldersgate Street ; his early attention to 
the Royal Humane Society; and his founding the 
Medical Society and the General Sea Bathing Infirmary 
at Margate, planned wholly by himself. 

Witli Dr. Lettsom, and his friends Dr. Wamer and 
Mr. Nichols, originated, in 1786, the idea of erecting a 
-statue in honour of Howard the Philanthropist. The 
modesty of that excellent man checked the intentions of 
hb friends at that time; but the idea was carried into 
^flect after his death, and the monument was the first 
introduced into St Paul's Cathedral. 

In 1 81 2 he associated himself with the Philosophical 
Society of London, of which he was soon after chosen the 
President 

The many instances of his public exertion did not 
escape public notice ; and many literary societies in 
various parts of Europe and America enrolled the name 
of Dr. Lettsom among their members. 

The doctor was of a cheerful disposition, and loved 
society. His person was very tall, and he was always of 
a spare habit There was a want of grace in his manner 
«nd featuresi but the absence of this was .amply oompen* 
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sated for by the benevolence of a worthy heart, and the 
marks of a good understanding. 

Dr. Lettsoni's writings are very numerous, both moral 
and medicali and all of them discover the philanthropist 
and physician. * For the titles see Joseph Smith's 
« Catalogue of Friends' Books." 

This account is taken from the Qtniieman^s Magazint^ voL Xkkjs^ 
parts. 

Dr. Lettsom died at his house in Sambrook Court, 
Basinghall Street, on the 7th of nth month, 181 5, aged 
71 )rears, and was buried at the Friends' burial ground,. 
Bunhill Fields. 

William Allen, in his journal of this date, writes, 
* Omitted lecture to attend funeral of Dr. Lettsom, at 
Bunhill Fields ; very few Friends present" 

Dr. Lettsom's portrait is introduced in an engraving 
from a picture by Robert Smirke, of the recovery of 
a young man from drowning by means which, if not 
originated by himself, came into general use through his 
Influence. He is represented (says James Boome) in a 
neat wig with three tight rows of curls, a spotless drab 
dress, and knee-breeches ; a countenance beaming with< 
intelligence and benevolence. ... He is standing by the 
bedside with the children and parents, who have been 
just admitted to the room, the father throwing himself on 
the foot of the bed ; whilst in the countenance of the aged 
mother terror at seeing one raised from the dead strives 
with joy at the restoration of her son. Dr. Lettsom is 
saying as plainly as if we heard his voice, ** I told you we 
should bring him round." 

"My Libraiy,'* Friend^ Quarterly Examiner ^ vol iL 

Dn Lettsom's portrait also appears in the picture of 
Gracechurch Street Meeting, — a vety neatly dressed Friend 
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in a drab suit sitting under the gallery and facing the 
meeting. Holloway, a celebrated engraver of that day, 
produced two likenesses of him, both good sp^imens of 
the artist's skill, and evidently faithful to the original ; 
and another eminent engraver of the name of Skelton has 
perpetuated his appearance in older life. Several views 
of his country residence at Camberwell exist, specimens 
of which are also in the Institute collection. One, accord- 
ing to James Boorne's description, is ^a south view of 
the house and grounds, with a great variety of beautiful 
shrubs, the doctor pointing out some of the beauties to 
three ladies who are with him on the closely*mown lawn." 
Another shows ** a beautiful lake, with a very large and 
tastefully constructed fountain in the centre ; at some few 
yards from its margin a pretty Swiss cottage embosomed 
among weeping willows and stately elms, all reflected in 
the lake ; whilst rowed upon its surface in a canopied 
boat is the doctor and some four or five of his friends." 
The estimation in which Dr. Lettsom was held by his 
fellow-practitioners is shown by his conspicuous position 
in the engraving of ''The Medical Society of London," 
where twenty-two of the most celebrated medical men of 
the day are shown as listening in evident attention whilst 
he is addressing them. "There is no doubt," James 
Boorne remarks, ^ though in most points greatly in 
advance of his day, he was what we should r^ard as 
a very old-fashioned practitioner. I think one of his 
works is on the virtue of blisters. Probably some of his 
friends, rather tlian himself, should be credited with the 
authorship of the well-known lines, said to be his own :— - 

" When any sick to me apply, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats 'em s 
If, after that, they needs must die, 
What's that to me ? I Lettsom 
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JOHN LILBURNE. 
Born i6i8 — Died 1657 — Aged 39 Years. 

Print 5 X 4 fVi. 

John Lilburne was the son of Richard Ltlburnc, and 
was born at Thickny-Puncharden, in Darlington Ward, 
county of Durham, in the year 1 6 1 8 ; and at the age of 
twelve years was bound apprentice to a woollen-draper 
in London, where he studied the writings of the Puritans. 
In 1636 he became assistant to Dr. Bastwick, and was 
employed by him in circulating his pamphlets, for which 
Lilburne was whipped, pilloried, and imprisoned. In his 
confinement he wrote several tracts against the Church, 
but in 1640 he r^ained his liberty, and was rewarded by 
Parliament with a grant of ;f 2,000 out of the estates of 
the Royalists. He then entered the army as a captain, 
under the Earl of Essex, and was at the battle of Marston 
Moor, near York ; after which he was advanced to the 
station of lieutenant-colonel, under the Earl of Man- 
chester ; but publishing a libel against the Earl, he was 
committed first to Newgate and afterwards to the Tower. 
Lilburne was no doubt a man of a turbulent spirit ; so 
much so, that it was sarcastically said of him, if lie only 
were left in the world, John would be against Lilburne, 
and Lilburne against John. He, however, possessed an 
honest 'independence of mind, with a consistent love of 
liberty. In 1648 he was released and remunerated ; but 
he still continued writing libels, particularly against 
Parliament ; and in the year 1651 he was heavily fined 
in the sum of ;f 7,000, and banished ; but before the Act 
of Banishment could pass he withdrew privately to 
HoUandt where he joined the Royalists, and proposed 
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to restore the King for ;f 10,000, which offer was treated 
with contempt. He afterwards returned to England 
without leave, in consequence of which he was again 
arrested and imprisoned. Dover Castle was the place 
of his confinement, and during his residence there in 1655 
he was visited by Luke Howard, a Minister of our Society 
in that town, and through his means he was convinced of 
the principles of Friends ; and in the year 1656 he 
published ''The Resurrection of John Lilbume, now a 
Prisoner in Dover Castle, declared and manifested," and 
his mind became settled in a degree of calmness, to which 
he had before been much a stranger. His wife, whose 
name was Elizabeth, had manifested much affectionate 
attachment to him in his sufferings, as he had also done 
to her, and knowing of the alteration which had taken 
place in her husband's mind, she endeavoured to 
strengthen him with the following advice, in a letter 
which she wrote to him. 

" My Dear, — Retain a sober, patient spirit within thee, 
which I am confident thou shalt see will be of more 
force to recover thee than all thy keen metal hath been. 
I hope God is doing a work upon thee and me too, as 
shall make us study ourselves more than we have done." 

This advice was so grateful to her husband, that in 
replying to her, he repeated it, with these observations : — 

" Oh, my dear love I I am deeply entered into my part 
of it. The mighty power of God enable thee to get in 
too, and also to go through thine ; and eflfectually to go 
cheerfully and willingly along, hand in hand with me ; 
which would render thee much more amiable, lovely, and 
pleasant in my eyes^ although thou wert clothed in rags» 
than thou couldst be to me in thy drawing back, or 
standing still where thou wast when I last saw thee, 
though therein thou wast clothed all over with rich and 
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outward glisteniDg earthly diamonds, and in the greatest 
of earthly prosperity. 

** I am sorry thou art so straitly put to it for money; 
but to live on God by faith, in the depth of straits, is 
the lively condition of a Christian. Oh, that thy spirit 
could attain to this, according to thy desire in thy letter, 
and my own present frame of spirit I now can con- 
tentedly feed upon bread and cheese, and small beer 
alone, for saving of money. 

** And for my liberty, about which thou so weariest and 
spendest thyself, as thy letter acquaints me thou dost, I 
can say to thee, that I am, in my present temper of spirit, 
really ready with Peter, at the sight of the glorious trans- 
figuration of Christ, to say : ' It is good being here ; ' for 
here in Dover Castle, through the lovingkindness of God, 
I have met with a more clear, plain, and evident know- 
ledge of God and myself, and His gracious outgoings to 
my soul, than ever I had in all my lifetime, not excepting 
my glorying and rejoicing condition under the bishops. 
And now submissively and heartily I can say, the will of 
my heavenly Father be done in me, by me and for me ; 
in Whose will I leave thee and thine, with all thy and my 
friends, and rest thine in the strength of renewedness of 
true love. 

"John Lilburne." 

*' From Dover Castle, the place of the present, enjoyed delightful 
dispensation of the eternal, everlasting love of God to my soul, the 
4th of the loth month, 1655." 

Two years after this, R. Hubberthome, writing to 
Geoige Fox, says, ^ I was twice with John Lilbume. He 
is zealous and forward for the truth ; he hath a sight and 
comprehension which is deep ; he sees that the truth 
comprehends all, and he hath a love unto it, and a desire 
to attain to it"* 
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John Lilbume, after his release from Dover Castle, 
settled at Eltham, in Kent, where it is said he passed the 
remainder of his life in undisturbed tranquillity. At this 
place he died the 28th of 6th month (August), 1657. 
His body was removed to London, and was taken to the 
Bull and Mouth Meeting House, St Martin's-le-Grand, 
from thence it was conveyed to the new graveyard, by 
Bedlam, and interred on the 31st of the same month, a 
numerous company of Friends and others attending his 
funeral, said to be about 4,000 persons. The burial 
ground here referred to was situated . in Liverpool Street, 
Bishopsgate, now the terminus of the North London 
Railway. 

His works are very numerous, the titles of which (including a few 
by others pro and con relating to him) occupy fourteen pages of 
Smith's " Catalogue of Books/' from which and other sources this 
account is taken. 



JOSEPH JACKSON LISTER, F.R.S. 
Born 1786 — Died 1869 — Aged Eighty-three Years. 

Photograph y x 6 in. 

Joseph Jackson Lister, F.R.S., was bom in Lothbury 
in the city of London, nth of ist month, 1786. His 
parents were John and Mary Lister (fu'e Jackson). John 
Lister was born in one of the houses on Old London 
Bridge not long before they were removed ; he lived to 
within two years of being a centenarian. His family had 
long been one of but two daughters, Mary, who died 
unmarried at an advanced age (the foundress of the 
Invalid Asylum, Stoke Newington), and Elizabeth, who 
was married to Thomas Barton Beck, of Dover, and 

28 
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became ancestress of a large family circle. The younger 
of these two daughters of John and Mary Lister had 
almost risen into womanhood, when, after an interval of 
seventeen years, the household hearth became enriched by 
the advent of their brother, who received the name of Joseph 
Jackson, in remembrance of his two grandparents. From 
his youth upward he was marked by qualities which 
command respect, for peculiar penetration and calm judg- 
ment ; yet such was the retiring modesty of his character, 
that to an advanced period of life he retained that humility 
and deference so pleasing in youthful natures. According 
to the custom of that day, he was sent early to a school 
at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, and afterwards spent some 
years at the one kept by Thomas Thompson at Compton, 
in Dorsetshire, where not a few of the sons of the leading 
families of Friends received their education. His business 
life commenced when but fourteen years old in association 
with his father in the wine trade, which, under his skilful 
management, rapidly developed, and on the parents' 
retirement to live at Stoke Newington, he was left its 
sole proprietor. 

At that time, when it was the custom for city merchants 
and traders to reside at their places of business, there 
were many whose intellectual tastes led to association for 
mutual advancement in literary and scientific pursuits, 
and of these Joseph Jackson Lister was a valued member, 
and early manifested that faculty of not only acquiring 
knowledge, but of using it with a sagacity and penetra- 
tion that amounted to originality. He was one of the 
founders of the London Institution, and when it was 
located in King's Arms Yard near his place of business, it 
became greatly the resort of his leisure hours. He was 
never absorbed in business, yet n^lected nothing, even of 
its minutest detail, and in all its arrangements were evi 
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dence of his contrivance and skill He kept his books 
on a system of his own devising, and when consulted on 
the subject by others, would be found suggestive of 
views adapted to their circumstances and free from the 
complications that works on mercantile book-keeping 
recom mend. Self-discipline, self-improvement, early rising; 
profitable use of all spare time were constant Whatever 
he did was as of his best, and in whatever he might be 
engaged all the powers of his mind centred on it with 
as much absolute abstraction from disturbing thoughts 
as ever the greatest philosopher possessed. He never 
allowed himself to pass a sentence in a book he was 
reading without understanding it. 

Eminently fitted by his naturally retiring nature for 
quiet pursuits, he allowed the leisure increasingprospe rity 
in business gave him to become directed, when about forty 
years of age, towards a closer examination of the structure 
of organised life than the unassisted natural eye can 
obtain ; and whilst some of his friends were using the 
discoveries of Dolland with the telescope for a minuter 
survey of the heavens, Joseph Jackson Lister desired the 
same increased power of vision into objects otherwise 
undistinguishable from their minuteness. He did not 
find the little pyramidal miscroscope of that day, which 
used to stand on so many a household sideboard, to be 
much more than a magnifying glass, distortive in form 
and iridescent in colour ; nor, although one of the leading 
opticians was working on the improvement of its lenses, 
did he find that which satisfied his desires for clear and 
colourless definition. So he studied Optics for himself, 
fitted up his own little workshop, calculated the varying 
curves of convex and concave, in combination of glasses 
of diverse qualities, fiint and crown, and never ceased 
until his labours were rewarded by a lens of his own 
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making, that not only magnified greatly but truly, and as 
much without colour as those of any achromatic telescope. 
Having now obtained perfectness of magnified vision, 
he sought for improvement in its mechanical application, 
so that objects under inspection might be held and ad- 
justed to varying focus, for which the stiA* little instrument 
then called a microscope gave few facilities. Here his 
originality again showed itself, far more so than he could 
find any London optician willing to work out ; but the 
recommendation of one of them brought him into acquaint- 
ance with a James Smith, then a brass-worker for opticians 
on his own account, in whom he found a most ingenious 
and skilful workman, greatly pleased to work out prac- 
tically the ideas put before him, and there is still in the 
family the first instrument thus produced. It looks cum- 
brous, as may be expected, beside it^ more compact 
successors ; and whilst so large a share in its originating 
is undoubtedly due to the patient and ingenious researches 
and suggestions of Joseph Jackson Lister, the complete- 
ness that the microscope so rapidly attained was owing 
to the way in which a little group of earnest men gave it 
their practical attention, amongst whom none were more 
xealous than Dr. Bowerbank, Professor Quekett, at the 
College of Surgeons, and a surgeon of the name of Jackson 
in Whitechapel, to the last of whom one of the most 
important simplifications of the brass framework is due. 
These and a few others formed the nucleus of the future 
Microscopical Society, and besides James Smith other 
makers came rapidly into the field ; but if the observer 
traces back this stream to its source, one (if not the most 
important) of its fountain heads was the room where the 
solitary amateur glass-grinder was at work, and the con- 
sultations he had with his brass-worker in a little work- 
shop over a back kitchen of a small dwelling in Ironmonger 
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Row, Clerkenwcll, where James Smith then lived, and 
from whence came successively the firm of Smith & Beck, 
and R. & J. Beck, to say nothing of Ross, Powell & 
Leiands, and other makers of these Instruments, without 
which a medical student would now feel himself as much 
at loss as a captain at sea without a compass. 

With the subject of this notice the perfectedness of the 
microscope was a means for an end ; and his reputation 
among scientific men arobe rather from the use he made of 
the instrument than in the mode of its production. Here, 
however, it would be difHcult, without becoming unsuitably 
exact, to trace his researches among seaweeds on the shore 
or in the strata of the rocks, but it may sufHce to say 
that they revealed forms of life and beauty previously 
almost unknown, which he drew with a delicacy of pencil 
drawing (that was far from being the least of his acquire- 
ments), and described with the most truthful exactness. 

His son, the present Sir Joseph Lister, in an obituary 
notice printed in the Microscopical Jounial^ thus sums up 
his father's character : — " The comprehensive grasp of his 
intellect, and the extent and variety of his attainments, 
were as remarkable as the accuracy and originality which 
characterised his microscopical work. There were lew 
subjects in literature, science, or art with which he did 
not show himself more or less familiar. His clear, calm 
judgment and strict integrity made his opinion highly 
valued among his friends in matters of difficulty or dispute. 
He was most unselfish and scrupulously tender of hurting 
the feelings of others, and extremely generous in the 
pecuniary support of public philanthropic objects as well 
as in secret acts of charity. Though warmly attached to 
the religious Society of Friends, he was a man of very 
liberal views and catholic sympathies. But the crowning 
grace of this beautiful character (though it might veil 
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rich gifts from those not intimate with him) was a most 
rare modesty and Christian humility." 

Joseph Jackson Lister was married at Ackworth in 
1818 to Isabella Harris, jun., who at that time occupied 
a leading position in the educational department of 
Ackworth/ of which her mother Isabella Harris was 
matron superintendent. 

They lived first in the business house at Tokenhouse 
Yard, then at premises Joseph J. Lister built according to 
his own plans in Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, from 
whence they removed to Upton House at Upton. 

These extensive premises were purchased of Henry 
Aggs, and comprised a fine old red brick mansion with 
large hall and stairs, and some exceptionally grand cedars 
on the lawn. 

Joseph J. Lister was left a widower in 1864 amid a 
large circle of children and grandchildren. His own life 
lasted until his eighty-fourth year, when his Nunc Dimittis 
came in somewhat of suddenness but much peace. 

He is buried with his wife in the Friends' ground at 
Stoke Newington, where also rests his father, who died 
in 1838, only two years short of a hundred. 

* As such, she attained a position which hat become historic in 
the annals of the school. Those who were privileged to listen to her 
reading have spoken of its grace and force, of its masterly rendering 
of her author's meaning, and of the delicacy of the reader's intona- 
tion and emphasis, as excellences never approached in their ex* 
perieoce, and as affording an intellectual feast of the purest quality. 
** Histoiy of Ackworth School," H. Thompson, p. 153. 
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JAMES LOGAN. 
Born 1674 — Died 173 i — Aged Fifty-seven Years. 

Etigraving 4x3^ 

James Logan, a learned writer and statesman, bom at 
Lurgan, Ireland, October 20th, 1674 ; died October 173T, 
at Stanton, near Philadelphia ; of Scottish parentage. At 
the age of thirteen he had acquired Latin, Greek, and 
some Hebrew, and afterwards mastered mathematics, and 
the French, Italian, and Spanish languages. While en- 
gaged in trade between Dublin and Bristol, William Penn 
made proposals to him to accompany him to Pennsyl- 
vania as his secretary, which he accepted, and landed in 
Philadelphia in the beginning of December 1699. Upon 
Penn's return to England in 1 701, he left his secretary 
invested with many important offices, which he discharged 
with fidch'ty and judgment He filled the offices of Pro« 
vincial Secretary, Commissioner of Property, Chief Justice, 
and upon the demise of Governor Gordon in October 
J 736, governed the province two years as President of 
the Council. He was the friend of the Indians, possessed 
uncommon abilities, and great wisdom and moderation. 
His valuable library of 2,000 volumes he bequeathed to 
the pubh'c Author of " Expcrivunta MeUthnata de PImi* 
taiiam Gcneratioml^ written in 1739 ; of two other Latin 
treatises of a scientific character, published in Holland ; 
of an English translation of Cicero's ^ De SeneduU^ pub- 
lished in 1 744, by Benjamin Franklin ; and of Cato's 
" Distichs," the latter in verse ; and he left a variety of 
papers on ethics and philology. Logan's charges as 
Chief Justice were reprinted abroad, 4to, 1736. William, 
his eldest son, many years in the Governor's Council, 
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died June i8oi. George, his grandson, was a distin- 
guished philanthropist 

Drake's " Dictionary of American Biography," 187a. Taken from 
Armistead't " Memoirs of James Logan/' and Fisher's " Sketches," 
Spark's ** Franklin."* See also Smith's "Catalogue of Friends' 
Books," vol. U. 

James Logan was a valued correspondent of Linnsus, 
and by some accurate observations made by him on the 
Indian corn-plant, and thus communicated to the great 
Swede, remarkable proofs were shown of the justness of 
the theory his system of botany advocated as to the 
relative office of the stamens and pistils of flowers. 



SAMUEL LUCAS. 
Born 1805 — Died 1870 — Aged Sixty-four Years. 

Portrait in Crayon 12x9 in. 

As the name of this Friend is mentioned several times in 
a description of subjects in the Institute Gallery, it is but 
due to give some account of his parentage and life's 
occupation. 

Samuel Lucas was the second surviving son of William 
and Ann Lucas {nii Bowly), and was bom in Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, where the family had been settled for some 
generations. 

Samuel Lucas' education when away from his native 
town was at the Friends' Committee School at Fish- 
ponds, near Bristol, which was then under the care of 
Joel Lean, and his term of apprenticeship was served 
partly on the sea coast at 5>outhwick, and afterwards on 
the banks of the Thames at Harris Wharf, Wapptng, in 
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both which places his natural powers of observation found 
great delight in studying the sea in all its phases of calm 
and storm, and the shipping vessels with the river craft, 
which knowledge bore fruit in after life in vigorous and 
truthful representations of vessels under sail, or the wild 
sea wave breaking on rock or shore. 

Drawing and colouring were to him the natural mode 
of expressing the feelings nature awoke in his mind, and 
had his life's bread-winning taken this direction he would 
probably have risen to distinction in artistic circles, for, 
self-taught as he was, his canvases have at various times 
been fairly well hung in the public exhibitions. 

No career as an artist was in the days of Samuel Lucas' 
youth thought desirable for their sons by consistent mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and his support came from 
commercial pursuits, first as a partner in a provision house 
in London, and afterwards throughout the rest of his life 
in association with an elder brother and a cousin in the 
family business at Hitchin of brewers and maltsters. 

Notwithstanding his love of art, Samuel Lucas was 
always diligent and exemplary in his attention to business, 
and was a neat, ready, and accurate accountant, and a 
good financier. He was for some time one of the Audi- 
tors of the Great Northern Railway, and in his native 
town served many ofiices of trust, such as Guardian of 
the Poor, Secretary to the Infirmary, Chairman of the 
Burial Board, Treasurer of the Auxiliary Bible Society, 
etc, in all which his sound judgment, integrity, and 
kindness were conspicuous. He was also a sincerely 
attached member of our Society, and diligent in attend- 
ance of meetings. He for some years acted as Clerk to 
his Quarterly Meeting, and came with great regularity to 
the Meeting for Sufferings; he was also very seldom 
absent from a Yearly Meeting. 
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His disposition, though retiring, was most genial, and 
his conversation, overflowing with humour, tempered with 
Christian sweetness, made him, whenever he might be,, 
most pleasant company to young or old. 

In Nature herself he took a reverent delight, and with 
Milton would often say, — 

" Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
While the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray." 

His kindly eye, swift as a hawk's, was ever on the 
watch for eAects, which, being retained by his powers of 
memory, would, through his faculty of graphic representa- 
tion, become a constant source of pleasure to himself and 
his friends. 

Artistic skill seemed intuitive with him. He but 
rarely sketched from nature, and was seldom observed to 
gaze longer than ordinary at an object, or in a way to 
interrupt the flow of genial conversation ; yet when the 
walk was over, or the day's excursion closed, the mind 
began to play through the fingers in rapid sketches, and 
his companions, as they read to or talked with him,, 
would see with pleased surprise scene after scene repro- 
duced from recollection with so little of conscious cflbrt 
or self-appreciation that the results were at the disposal 
of those who chose to take them, and thus many a rela- 
tive has various specimens of his artistic skill. 

After any journey, whether abroad or in his own much- 
loved England, whose scenery in coast or landscape he 
knew so well, there would be fruit on many a canvas so 
effectively painted in oil colours as to have become 
treasured heirlooms in his family or much-prized gifts 
to relatives or friends. 

He was, however, at his best with water-colour, since it 
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more suited the swiftness of his thought, and much of the 
large collection he has thus left would bear comparison 
with the works even of David Cox for their freshness and 
truthfulness of effect 

Enough has now been said to show how such a picture as 
that by him of the Yearly Meeting would result, not from 
any undue attention to other than the subject before it, but 
from that rctcntiveness of expression and character which 
fixed the features of the prominent Friends as firmly in 
his mind as their voices would in others ; and it was but 
as the exercise of a pleasant recollection thus to pourtray 
one after another of them in the quiet of his country 
home, as a relative (who was then visiting him) read or 
conversed at his side^ and when finished that relative was 
left at liberty to take home the canvas, at w*hose house 
it remained, unseen by any but the family, until the death 
of those represented made it a remembrance of general 
value, and as such it has been given to the Institute 
Gallery by a son of its former possessor. 

Samuel Lucas was twice married : first, to Matilda, 
daughter of John Holmes, of Tivetshall, who died in 
1 849, leaving him five children ; and his second wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Manser, of Hertford, who, 
after some years of happy w*edded life, was able to 
minister greatly to his comfort during the gradually 
declining strength, caused by an illness of considerable 
duration, which was terminated by his decease on the 
29th of 3rd month, 1870, in his sixty-fifth year. Very 
large numbers of his neighbours and friends joined the 
relatives at the grave-side, showing how much they 
lamented the loss of this genial and talented Friend. 
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